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WESTMONASTERii, die 23, Aprilis, 1920. 


PREFACE 


As it was my high privilege to have been chosen to 
speak, on certain important occasions, about matters 
of more than passing moment, it will appear only natural 
that I should try to fulfil the wish of those to whom I 
owed that invitation, to have for themselves and for 
the Public, in permanent form, a record of the work 
or object in which they were and areso nobly and devoted- 
ly interested. Owing to the reaction, in literary as well 
as in other orders of enterprise, consequent upon the 
Great War, that desire could not have been hitherto 
realised in fact. 

Now, therefore I offer this book to my friends as 
the best and only tribute of esteem and gratitude 
which it is in my power to pay. 

ROBERT KANE, S. J. 
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BETWEEN TWO CENTURIES. 


Sermon preached on the last day of the year 1900. 
In the Church of Saint Francis Xavier. 
Upper Gardiner Street, Dublin. 


“Behold, I bring you tidings of great joy.” 
(Luke. XI. I0.) 


Between two Centuries, we naturally pause. As 
though on some great eminence of thought between 
the ages that are dead and the ages that are unborn, we 
stand to gaze in wonder or in awe, as we turn towards the 
old road that the world has travelled or towards the un- 
known way that it shall yet walk. From this pinnacle, we 
look back over the years that seem like insignificant ridges 
of time as they recede in their spans of hundreds towards 
the dim distances of the past; or we look forward over 
the abyss of the fathomless future that opens out into 
dizzy chasms where brood a stillness that is yet pregnant 
with energy and a silence that shall hereafter be resonant 
with doom. 


To-night, the last day of the last year of this past 
Century dies. To-morrow, we shall have gone beyond 
the frontier of a new era in history to face the horizon 
of a thousand years. It is a pinnacle in the world’s exist- 
ence. It is an epoch in the life of man. On such a 
height the mind is lifted up to lofty meditation. Such 
a moment makes one think. 


I I 
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How little life seems! How trivial time! Yet, how 
great our destiny, how imperious our aspirations, how 
terrible the responsibility of our choice, how mysterious 
the gloom that hangs around our fate! 


What is life? Is it, as modern pagans say, only a 
ghastly lottery where all draw blanks, where the mockery 
of pleasure and the reality of pain win alike the prize 
of a brute’s death and a soul’s despair? Or is life the 
germ, which, fostered for a while or fed by changeful 
smile or changeful tear, is fruitful unto endless glory? 
This, in the first place and above all is true, that no man 
lives who does not, with God’s help, in his own hand 
hold his own ultimate and absolute triumph. You 
can have Heaven hereafter. Is not that a great joy? 


But Heaven you say, is far away, and pain is very 
near. We cannot see beyond the everlasting hills, 
but all around us we behold the hopeless grief and heart- 
less guilt of earth. We cannot touch the pure sweetness 
of the streams that may flow forth from paradise when 
all the ages shall have ended; but we do taste the salt 
bitterness of these years that broaden into billows of 
bitter centuries. What is life now? Is it happiness, or 
is it heartbreak? The Angel answers, “Behold, I bring 
you tidings of great joy.” 


Some there are whose lives appear to be happy. 
Amongst them, a few do indeed enjoy many real blessings 
and much real contentment; nor is their peace broken 
in upon by moral tempest, but only seldom and at most 
clouded by such tears as are the dewdrops of softened 
sorrow, not the blooddrops of a crushed heart. Yet, 
were you privileged to pass beyond the threshold of 
mere outward appearance and gaze upon the secret 
recesses of the soul, you would start back often in horror 
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and amazement to behold such grim disappointment, 
such gaunt despair, such woeful shapes of heart pain, 
such phantoms of a sick brain, or such haunting ghosts 
of unburied wrong. To many it only seems a mockery 
to tell them to rejoice. 

Still, the message is for all. ‘Behold, I bring you 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to all the people.” 
What can it mean? 


Whatever happen in your life, though new misfortune 
meet you with every morrow, though old griefs grow 
greater with every night, though the old years become 
swollen with sorrow or sin, though each new year add 
its record of fault or of failure, though the good that 
attracted the dream of your youth should seem to fade 
into fable or become unfit for your touch while the 
guilt that has gathered should stiffen to callousness, 
though you feel with much reason too sad to have 
courage, too weak to work, too worthless to pray, ‘yet, 
still, in spite of it all, you can escape from the sorrow 
that sours into repining, cowardice, selfishness, sin; 
in spite of it all the sorrow which you cannot avoid may 
be softened by patience, nerved by resolution, sweet- 
ened by sympathy, transfigured by a sacred joy, and 
hallowed by a holy hope; in spite of it all, you may 
have peace. 


What? How? Brethren, I do not mock you. I offer 
you no theories of modern science that exasperate with 
comfortable buzz and insect sting the wounds of an 
agonizing world. Nor do I preach some new practice 
that comforts the pious few, but leaves the wicked and 
miserable many as wicked and as miserable as they 
were before. Nay! I only give the old answer, which 
is always new, because never understood. If Christ 
be truly born within your heart you shall have a great 
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joy. ‘‘Behold, I bring you tidings of great joy, for to-day 
is born unto you the Saviour.” 

Tell me, my dear Brethren, has it ever occurred to 
you that you havenever really tried to be true Christians? 
You may, indeed, aim at avoiding whatever is sealed 
with the doom of damnation; and you may do whatever 
you are driven to do under the threat of Hell-fire. Do 
you call that a Christian life? Nay! Nay! if that is 
all that you aim at, you will inevitably fail to be good, 
and you will inevitably fail to be happy. 

But if to you the Birth of God in human shape be 
not dream nor myth or phantom but a fact, if to you this 
fact be so vivid in the downright reality of its truth yet 
so fascinating in the unending raptures of its glory as to 
transfuse your mind with a light plain as the day yet 
divine as a vision, and to entrance your heart with a 
friendship practical as a plough’s work yet sacred as an 
angel’s prayer, then, your free frank loyal acceptance of 
God’s Word will draw you to lean upon His Heart with 
simple unquestioning unshaken trust, and both Faith 
and Hope will lift your whole life Heavenward, to the 
greater Love, until from love comesearnestness, from 
earnestness courage, from courage energy, from energy 
strength, from strength victory, and from victory 
peace. Do you want it? Then, take it. God offers 
it. Christ brings it. If you but will it, you have it. 
Hear the song of the Angels on the first Christmas 
night. ‘Peace on earth to men of good will.” 


A second source of joy in life is found in the Christian 
home. Christmas is the season of the child’s supremacy. 
It brings, indeed, to the innocent little ones, its gifts, 
its mirth, its fun, its frolic. But, through all these 
and beyond all these, Christmas reveals to the young 
heart the strength and the tenderness of that holy love 
which makes the old folk stoop to share the pastime and 
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bless the joy of home. The memories of home are 
never forgot. To many of us they are always fresh and 
always bright. To some they are dim as grief and dis- 
tant as the dead. Yet, even in life’s wintertime, mid a 
loneliness monotonous as the snow, mid the frozen tears 
of a love that was once flowing, there may appear the 
living strength and budding grace of an affection, whose 
root, planted in the springtime, covered now but not 
chilled, lulled in repose not blighted to decay, has still 
survived to show that, while our hopes may wither like 
leaves and the waves of our energy be stiffened to ice, 
the heart that was nursed in the warmth of a happy 
home can never grow old. Thus, even to the most 
desolate or to the most callous, there will at times come 
back a vision, with a smile sad as a tear, with a tear 
sweet as a smile, — the vision of the quiet innocent 
dear love of long long ago. 


Now, home is a creation of Christianity. The pagan 
had no home, only a house where his chief and generally 
most trusted servant was his wife. In Christian ethics 
woman is called to be the helpmate of her husband’s 
energy, his companion in friendship, his equal in reve- 
tence, the mistress of his home, the queen of his heart. 

But, love like this is not a bargain. Home affection 
is not given in strict exchange for comfort, care, or 
helpfulness; nor is it even weighed in the balance or 
bestowed according to the measure of the love that has 
been received. Nay! it is given generously, without 
counting how much gratitude has been deserved. 
It is given unselfishly, without calculation of how 
much friendship it shall win. Where love like this 
dwells, — the love of the plain gold ring, unselfish, 
sterling, faithful, — and where it creates its endearing 
counterpart, the love that draws the children within 
the circle of one unselfish fondness with father 
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and with mother, —where love like this dwells, 

that home is happy. The gladness of each gladdens 
* all; and the sorrows that are shared only draw more 
closely together those that unselfishly love, for there 
is no power on earth that cements love so strongly as 
the mingled tears of two hearts. 

O Brethren! Brethren! Love your home. Be un- 
selfish in your kindness, forbearing in your patience, 
gentle in your pity for failing, bighearted in your com- 
passion for fault. With the old year let all quarrel, 
all misunderstanding die. Begin the new year with 
a new because more devoted love. It will bring you a 
great joy. 


Between two Centuries, our thought will naturally 
look out beyond the horizon of our hearthstone to that 
other and wider home, where, born of the same green 
soil, nursed by the same tearful yet tender sky, the 
hearts of many are bound together by one brotherhood 
of Irish blood. 


At the point where the road had climbed to the hill- 
top, and, with sudden bend, brought him full in view 
of Jerusalem, Christ paused. Before Him, radiant 
with beauty, girt with strength, crowned with the golden 
dome of the temple of Jehovah, peacefully reposed the 
city that He loved. But athwart the sight of wall or 
column, or tower or temple broke the vision of the 
future ruin, woe, and horror, that should lay desolate 
His Fatherland. With the vision, a wave of tempest 
emotion swept over the soul of the Son of David, “and 
Jesus wept.’ Behold the warrant, the model, and the 
consecration of patriotism! 

True patriotism is the love of Fatherland. It is not 
a mere glorified love of self, nor a mere barbaric hatred 
of the stranger. It is neither an hysterical egotism 
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which denies that one’s own country can have any 
fault, or other country any virtue; nor is it a blind and 
brutal rancour as stupid as it is unchristain. But, 
just as one loves one’s own home, though it be poor or 
lowly, not because one thinks it rich or beautiful, but 
because it is the dear and sacred shrine of hearts that 
beat in harmony to the same love-song, so, too, we 
love our country, not because it is the fairest or most 
fruitful, but because it is our own, our nativeland. For, 
all the deep strong chords of national friendship vibrate 
together in one grand patriotic anthem to the joy or 
grief or fear or hope or triumph which breathes upon 
the sympathetic souls of the children of the same Father- 
land, brothers of the same blood, sons of the same soil. 

Such love of country means the warm appreciation 
and high esteem of whatever in one’s fellow countrymen 
is admirable or good; as it also means pity not bitter- 
ness for their mistakes, kindness not contempt for their 
failings, regret not revenge for their faults. So, again, 
does it further mean a devoted allegiance and unselfish 
service; nor will it, for personal ambition or personal 
profit, for party gain or party grudge, forfeit its country’s 
happiness, or forswear its country’s honour. 

To the man who loves Ireland with love like this, 
the memory of the past will bring indeed a sense of tears; 
but the thought of what our Century has achieved must 
bring a great joy. 


Stand, in spirit, one moment, where our Catholic 
forefathers stood before the Nineteenth Century had 
dawned. 

“The law does not presume a papist to exist in the 
Kingdom, nor can he so much as breathe there without 
the connivance of the government.’’ Those were the 
very words used by a Iord Chancellor of Ireland speaking 
from the Bench. A Catholic could not be a divine, 
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a doctor, alawyer, or asoldier. “He shall be nothing but 
a papist;” quoth the Law. He had no vote. Nor 
could he even educate his children. He was forbidden 
to send them abroad, and no Catholic school was tolerated 
at home. Nay! His children might be taken from 
him and educated at his expense in a Religion which 
he abhorred. If the son of a Catholic declared himself 
to be a Protestant which he might do at the age of four- 
teen, his father’s property became instantly altered 
into a mere tenure for life, and one-third of his whole 
fortune was handed over for the immediate use of the 
young apostate. 


These are some few instances of the numberless brutal 
laws by which a Religion professing to be a reformation 
of God’s Church to enlightenment and justice, sought 
to stamp out by cruelty, what it could not overcome by 
argument, the truth and purity of Irish Faith. But the 
gloom and rancour of Protestantism gradually even 
though slowly, surely even though reluctantly, yielded 
before the resolute and united efforts of Patriotism. 
Even though in 1795 Lord Fitzwilliam was recalled by 
Pitt, even though in 1797 Grattan with almost all the 
patriotic party withdrew from politics in despair, even 
though in 1800 the Union was shamefully hought and 
more shamelessly sold for money, and, in the words of 
Shiel “for gold paid in the most palpable form in which 
gold can be paid,” even though in 1829 King George IV 
bitterly opposed Catholic Emancipation, only consenting 
when he could form no government to reject it, while 
the Duke of Kent, father of Queen Victoria was almost 
alone in his approval of the Act, even though, in re- 
commending the Bill, Sir Robert Peel protested, ’’I 
yield to a moral necessity over which I have no control,” 
still at last Freedom triumphed. 

Alas! alas! that our rulers should for so long have 
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failed to understand the wisdom of being just towards 
Ireland, or the profit of being generous. 


God forbid that I should seek to fan the embers of 
animosities that are smouldering, or feed with fresh 
fuel the wild unreasoning rancour which believes that 
a people who, during dark and difficult days, were 
bigoted and cruel, cannot become friendly as well as 
just, when their minds are being brought face to 
face with facts and their hearts thrilled to enthusiastic 
gratitude by the heroism of the Catholic Kelt. 


Nay! but I must point out the lesson of the Century. 
All has not yet, it is true, been won. We have still to 
fling out of the Statute Book, some foul enactments, 
which, though dead, still defile, like bits of unburied 
carrion, the domain of Irish Law. Further, we must 
have our Catholic University. These, however, with 
how much more no wise man will limit, shall have been 
secured before the Twentieth Century will have grown 
beyond its teens. 


As we stand, our personal, as well as our religious 
liberty, is greater far than that enjoyed under any other 
flag that floats in Europe. In France, Germany, Russia, 
Austria, Spain, Italy, individual freedom is hampered 
by exasperating police interference, while the Church 
is either openly persecuted as in France, or tyrannously 
meddled with as in Germany. 

Now, the lesson of it all is this. In the first place, 
the cause of Catholic Ireland has been the cause of 
God. Above all else, our fathers prized their Faith. 
By that Faith, they triumphed. In that Faith shall 
wealsotriumph. As we enter on the Twentieth Century, 
we dare not bid God stand aside. That spirit which 
would sever patriotism from Religion is not of native 
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growth. They are aliens who hold that Ireland has no 
need of God. 


In the second place, the failures of Ireland came 
from the quarrels of her sons; her triumphs from their 
brotherly forbearance, for love of her, and brotherly 
friendship. 


To those to whom, as to myself, the region of party 
politics is a land unknown and uninviting, to whom it 
is, however, evident that there are honest men on every 
side, it is matter for wonder that the heat and dust in 
which they tumble should blind party politicians to the 
fact that they are not themselves, each of them, always 
infallible, and that another man, as good as they, may 
have another opinion without being a traitor to his 
country or an alien to his race. 

That must cease. The people are weary of personal 
wrangling. Even the very gladiators themselves appear 
inclined to regret the strength they waste in throwing 
mud, and to recognise that war as well as peace has an 
honour of its own, and that, even in the shock of battle, 
a man may be chivalrous towards the foe or generous © 
towards the fallen. 


When all the really honest patriots of this dear old 
Ireland, — and they are very many, — shall have joined 
in one true brotherhood where every class and every 
influence finds its welcome place, where discussions 
are only fought out with logic, where differences are 
always healed by love, where the hands and hearts of 
all unstintingly strive and unselfishly seek only for their 
country’s true prosperity and honour; when our homes 
shall have become shrines of yet more devoted affec- 
tion; when our lives shall have more nearly approached 
to the likeness of our Brother Christ, then shall we look 
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forward towards a new era, not indeed of such a paradise 
on earth as fools dream of, where there is no pain, but 
an eta of that Kingdom of Christ which His Church is 
always able to realise, if her children but do her bidding, 
where the struggle for existence is changed into the 
vocation of charity, the fued of parties into the for- 
bearance of friends, the hatred of nations into the 
sympathy of sisters, where men truly love their brother- 
men, bearing each other’s burthen, soothing each other’s 
pain, helping each other to earn their daily bread as 
children of the same Father, God. 


As the shadows gather that shall shroud a Century 
for ever from your view, draw near to God and thank 
Him for all the gifts known and unknown which He 
has given. Then, with God’s blessing face the Century 
that shall dawn to-morrow. May it bring you a nobler 
life, a happier home, and a more peaceful Fatherland. 
Amen. 


THE ORDER OF FRIARS PREACHERS. 


Sermon preached on the Occasion of the 7th Centenary of 
the Foundation of the Dominican Order, in the Church 
of the Dominican Fathers, Saint Saviour, 
Dominick Street, Dublin, October 29th 1916. 


“Faith is through hearing.... how shall they 
hear without a preacher.” 
Rom. X 14. 17. 


Great figures of great men loom over the receding 
horizons of history. Some of them were great like 
meteors whose brilliant presence dazzled the world’s 
gaze or agitated the world’s repose, for some short while, 
then sank and disappeared. The flash had vanished, 
and the agitation ended. Others were great in the 
ideal order. They were great teachers who drew enthu- 
siastic students to their schools; or they were great orators 
who wooed and won their listeners’ ears with such 
enchanter strain as to arouse their passionate frenzy, 
or to soothe their enraptured soul responsive to their 
magic touch; or they were great artists who moulded the 
matble to living grace, or transfused the canvas to 
breathing beauty, or wove sounds into palpitating ecstasy. 
But their sun soon sank and their day was done. The 
school was empty. The magician’s spell was broken. 
The statue was a fragment. The colour had faded 
from the canvas. The song had ceased. There was 
left only the memory of a great name. Others were 
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great in the order of action. They were great soldiers, 
or great sailors in war; or they were great financiers 
or great statesmen in peace; or they were great theorists 
or great organisers in education; or they were great 
inventors, or great discoverers in science. But their 
work was often undone by their successors; or at most 
it only furnished means or materials for the work of 
great men who came after them. Again, others were 
great leaders of great movements amongst men. This 
has happened in one or other of two ways. Some of 
them were made great by being borne forward on the 
crest of a great movement. Many a time in history 
a people grew more and more restless under the weight 
of a great wrong, or a nation grew more and more impa- 
tient under the impulse of a great yearning, or even 
a whole continent grew more and more dissatisfied 
with its social surroundings or with its political traditions, 
and panted feverishly for some drastic change. At 
last the crisis came. But men’s views were only vague. 
They only dimly dreamed of what they wanted. . Then 
a man appeared who put their misty conceptions into 
plain words. At once an electric thrill flashed through 
the multitude. The barriers were broken, and the 
loosened flood swept on and away in torrent tide. In 
that manner many great movements for evil fermented 
first, and then burst forth. The man who was the occa- 
sion rather than the cause of it was called great. Thus 
that disastrous revolt against Christ’s Church which 
has been called ‘‘the Reformation” had been seething 
for centuries into more and more Satanic disloyalty 
to the authority of Christ’s teaching, and into more 
and more brutal resentment against the morality of 
Christ’s law. In the 16th Century it needed no more 
than a boisterous fanatic to give it a name and an initial 
impulse. It got them both from Martin Luther. Ina 
far different way some men have been great leaders of 
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great movements unto good. Their genius created the 
movement. As men they were great in mind and great 
in character. As leaders, they thoroughly understood 
their own age; and they looked forward clear-sightedly 
into the future. They were able to recognise and to 
disentangle the truth which there was in error, and they 
were able to detect and to remove the error which had 
glided into truth. They were able to diagnose the 
maladies of which the world of their day was sick, and 
they were able to minister to the mind diseased. Thev 
were able to appreciate the good as well as the weakness 
of human nature, and they were able to allow for the 
shortcomings, as well as to utilise the powers of human 
wisdom. Their genius was inspired by a great purpose. 
They clearly saw the great end at which they aimed, 
and they accurately weighed, measured, harmonized, 
and applied the perfect means of attaining it. Such 
a great man was Saint Dominic. To-day, across seven 
centuries we behold the glorious movement of which 
he was, under God, the maker and the moulder. 

We will contemplate the dawn, the day, and the 
‘lesson of Saint Dominic’s creative work. 


The dawn of supernatural truth first broke upon 
the natural mind of man with the light of revelation. 
That serene light is indeed always in itself the same. 
But as when the majestic Sun rises above the horizon 
of the far east, its rays are only visible at first to the 
dwellers in those distant lands, until the movement of 
the earth brings the peoples and the countries of the 
further and further west gradually and successively from 
night to dawn and from dawn to day beneath those 
same brilliant and steadfast rays; so as the ages swiftly 
but insensibly revolve, from the dead past to the unborn 
future they come under the direct and actual action of 
the light and warmth of the manifestation of the wisdom 
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of God. Now that wisdom is not evident to the natural 
mind. Reason is blind to the glory of the supernatural 
sunshine. Think of what this earth would be were no 
sun to ever shine upon it. Men might grope in darkness 
or flit about in the glare of gas or electricity. The 
soil would be hard and black. The flowers would have 
no colour, and the fruits would never ripen. It would 
be one vast dreary dismal despairing desert, peopled 
with pale faces and ghost-like forms. Suchlike would 
be the world of mere reason had it never known 
the dawn of revelation. Nor can reason even see 
that light of revelation, however radiant it may be, 
unless it first be divinely lifted up to listen, for Faith 
is not sight. ‘Faith is through hearing.” 

Again the sun is unclouded by the clouds. The 
vapours of the earth cannot obscure its splendour nor 
chill its warmth. The sun is itself above and beyond 
them all. Yet the way in which its rays shall bring the 
clearness of their beauty, and the fulness of their fruit- 
fulness, depends upon the varying atmosphere and the 
changing climate which they meet. So too, the vivid- 
ness and the beneficence of revelation must depend upon 
the mental mists, or open vision, and upon the moral 
character or animal depravity of the age on which it 
dawns. 

All this must have been vividly before the mind of a 
chivalrous son of old Castile, when he beheld the dawn 
of the 13th century. Born in the year which witnessed 
the martyrdom of Saint Thomas a Beckett, 1170, and 
having spent long years of his youth in study at the 
Universities, and having acquired deep personal know- 
ledge of the peasantry of Southern France, he was able, 
when he paused to contemplate the character of the 
13th century, to understand both the dominant idea and 
mental mood of the scientific few, as well as the unreason- 
ing impulse and unrestrained temper of the ignorant 
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many. As he looked back over the troubled tides of 
history he beheld how light had shone in darkness and 
the darkness had not understood it. Apostate Israel 
had repudiated her Messiah, and her children had been 
scattered over the earth. Pagan Rome rose up in arms 
against the Cross and for over three centuries that war 
had lasted; but the blood of martyrs was the seed of 
Christians and from out the catacombs the truth 
came forth triumphant. A new era followed, an era 
of intellectual war, when during four centures thesubtle 
eastern mind sought to twist to falsehood the truth of 
the Incarnate Word. But the truth only became more 
clear, and its message became more manifest. Strange 
ages succeeded of western wars and of eastern inroads, 
of base sensousness, and of unbridled luxury, of colossal 
wealth amongst the few, and of abject want amongst 
the many. Then a mounting tide of scientific and- 
literary study had brought men to look upon unaided 
reason as the only beacon-light of truth, while a strong 
under-current of passionate revolt had brought the 
ignorant to dash against Wealth and Power as barriers 
against progress. When he gazed over the world of his 
own times he saw how the struggle between the spiritual 
and the temporal powers for the sovereignty of the 
sanctuary had given place to fierce feuds between the 
lower and upper classes in both Church and State. 
This brought into being the special heresies of the Middle 
Ages, which consisted in extreme views of truth and 
right, so that human reason rushed extravagantly away 
from the golden mean towards what was, on the one side 
or on the other, intolerant and false. Thus, reason 
was dark, because it would not see the guiding star of 
revelation. 

Saint Dominic, for it was he who was meditating, 
recognised that the one, only, and supreme remedy 
against these evils was the teaching of the Faith, and 
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the preaching of the Word. That, however, had been 
always done through all the former ages of the Church. 
Saint Dominic further recognised that the special state 
of things arising from the special intellectual tendencies 
of his times needed a new and special remedy. Hither- 
to the teaching and preaching of religion had been positive 
and purely theological. Saint Dominic recognised that 
it must now become also rational. It must become 
scientific. Wherefore he inaugurated the greatest move- 
ment which has ever taken place in the intellectual 
history of the Church. He took philosophy from out 
of the schools of the Pagan or of the Heretic, and set 
her to teach the Truths of Christianity. He made 
Reason the handmaid of Revelation. 

This great work required the foundation of an Order 
of holy men whose aim should be, in the words of Car- 
dinal Newman ‘“‘to form the whole matter of human 
knowledge into one harmonious system, to secure the 
alliance between religion and philosophy, and to train 
men to the use of the gifts of nature in the sunlight of 
divine grace and revealed truth.” Wherefore Saint 
Dominic founded his Order of Friars Preachers. 

That was the dawn. Soon came the day; a day of 
glorious and lasting splendour, a day of intellectual 
brilliancy whose clear and fertilizing rays have ever 
since shone, and still shine, through all the shifting 
seasons of human thought, upon the minds of men. 
Two of Saint Dominic’s sons, Blessed Albert the Great, 
and Saint Thomas of Aquin soon evolved his great idea 
into a great fact. They crystallized his aim into the 
theology of the schools. “Saint Thomas made Aristotle 
Christian’? and made him speak, and prove the natural 
truths of reason and the supernatural teachings of reve- 
lation. Of Saint Thomas it has been truly written: 
“The system of theology and philosophy constructed 
by Aquinas, is the most complete, the most original and 
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the most profound which Christian thought has elabo- 
rated, and the master who designed it surpasses all his ° 
contemporaries and his successors in the grandeur of 
his creative genius.”’ 

Nor were they merely some few men of genius who 
wore the white robe and black scapular of Saint Dominic. 
The firmament of his Order is set with countless intellect- 
ual stars. Saint Dominic knew that the word of God 
cannot be worthily preached unless the preachers are 
men learned both in the Divine lore of Revelation, and 
in the human lore of science. Wherefore they thronged 
the Universities, mastered every various kind of study 
and taught in almost. every chair. Their influence 
upon the world of thought has been profound, elevating, 
stimulating, comprehensive. Yea! from the world of 
thought their influence has passed with vivifying power 
into the world of action. They have been foremost in 
every branch of natural science. They have even been 
the great organisers, during the Middle Ages, of civic 
and social bodies. They have framed the Charter of 
many a. city’s rights. Again, they have crossed the 
threshold. of the palace of art, and enriched it with 
things of beauty and stately monuments. They have 
had great painters like Fra Angelico and Fra Bartolom- 
meo. They have had great architects, amongst them 
Fra Giscondo of Verona, Architect Royal to Louis XII, 
and Fra Francois Romain of Ghent, Architect to 
Louis XIV, as well as the architect of Santa Maria 
Novella, the shrine whose chaste beauty so enraptured 
Michael Angelo that he called it ‘Ia Sposa.’’ They 
had great musicians like Fra Simon Taylor, the Scot, 
and Fra Jerome of Moravia, while their own sweet, 
simple and special chant has sounded its prayerful 
music within their cloisters for 700 years. 


Yet all that splendour of science, all that brilliancy of 
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letters, all that irridescence of art, even all that dazzling 
excellence of human reason with its clear precision and 
accurate logic, even all that rapturous revelation of 
divine theology, with its infinite analysis and its absolute 
synthesis, — all these, all such light of mere created 
intelligence grows pale and dim in the presence of a 
glory that is of God. All these triumphs, however 
magnificent, are only means to the gaining of an end 
that is supreme. Even the triumph of Truth is incom- 
plete without the triumph of Worth. Even the light 
of Faith is only given in order to kindle the fire of sanc- 
tity. The word of Christ found a full echo in the heart 
as well as in the mind of Saint Dominic. “I have come 
to send fire upon earth, and what will I but that it be 
kindled.’”’ Saint Dominic founded his Order that it 
should be holy, and that its holiness should bring to the 
minds of men a divine light, which should set their 
hearts on fire with the ecstasy and enthusiasm of a 
divine love. 

Furthermore, that special type of holiness, which 
should best fit his Order for their great work in the 
world has two special characteristics; the one, prayer- 
fulness; the other, austerity. For it is only in prayer- 
ful contemplation that the thought is illumined with 
divine inspiration, and the will inflamed with divine 
zeal; while austerity is needed in order that the spirit 
be not hindered or hampered by the flesh, but that the 
mind may retain its angelic clearness, and the soul its 
‘angelic calm. Thus, holiness aided by learning, and 
learning elevated by holiness, with their twin hand- 
maids, prayer and austerity have given its characteristic 
ideal, its characteristic power, and its characteristic 
beauty to Saint Dominic’s Order of Preachers. 

Wherefore Saint Dominic’s preacher, after long hours, 
or it may be long days, or it may be long weeks of deep 
study and meditative pondering, while his thought 
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mounted to the regions of the ideal, and his pen moved 
to the inspiration of his message, thrusts aside at last 
his books and manuscript, and, rising, passes from 
amidst the solemn library shelves to a more sacred school 
of eloquence, the silent chapel where our Eucharistic 
Lord reposes, and in intimate communing with the 
mysterious presence of the Word made flesh a light 
which had never dawned before floods his mind with 
angelic radiance; and a love of which he had not dreamt 
before, kindles an ecstaticfire within his heart, until the 
divine vision of his soul becomes incarnate in human 
speech; and going forth into the pulpit, his preaching 
reveals the forcefulness of a master in the eloquence 
of an orator, the clearness of a student’s logic in the 
music of a cultured voice, the majesty and authority 
of a prophet in the expressive grace and poetic movement 
of an artist, a discourse that commands and wins, that 
soothes and chides, that enraptures and calms, that stoops 
to sympathy and that uplifts to sacrifice, a melody 
that is of Heaven, with all the harmonies that can 
vibrate upon the strongest and sweetest human chords. 


Seven hundred years have come and gone since the 
great ideal of Saint Dominic was first born into real 
life. Now we look back over the seven centuries of that 
great life to marvel at its triumph. With all the matu- 
rity of age it has the buoyancy of youth. With all the 
majesty of success it has the freshness of ambition. 
With all the wisdom of experience it has the energy of 
enterprise. It has not grown old with the decay of the 
past, and it will always be young with the hope of the 
future. It has always stood steadfast upon the rock 
of the Church, and it has always appreciated the tides 
of the times. 

What is Saint Dominic’s lesson to us at this moment 
of time on this spot of space? It is the lesson which 
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the sons of Saint Dominic have been preaching in Dublin 
for almost 700 years. It is the lesson which they preach 
to-day. This is their lesson. Without faith in Christ 
there is no real worth in life or death, and faith is through 
hearing. But how shall we hear without a preacher? 
Hence we must learn how we should think and act 
amid the hidden wiles or open wickedness of the world 
from our faith in Christ, as it is preached unto us by the 
authorised voice of His Church. No other teaching dare 
deny or even question the teaching of Christ’s Church. 

Now mark a strange and most interesting coincidence. 
After seven centuries the ideas and theories, the prin- 
ciples and the practice of the world, have a close analogy 
with those which were characteristic of it in the days of 
Saint Dominic. The zoth century has gone back to 
practically the same intellectual economic and social 
standpoint which was characteristic of the 13th century. 
Then indeed there was much heresy mixed up with 
other errors. Now heresies are either dead, or in a 
state of senile decay. But the leading rational and 
social features are much alike. Now as then, two 
dominant ideas, the idea of wealth and the idea of power 
divide the world into opposing camps, and human 
reason blindly blunders, on the one side and on the other 
side into vicious extremes. Monopolies, rings, sweating 
systems are one extreme in the misunderstanding of 
wealth; the other extreme is in socialism, confiscation, 
communism. In the misunderstanding of power one 
extreme is in despotism, whether it be the tyranny of 
a man or the tyranny of a mob; the other extreme is 
in the freedom which is licence or in the independence 
which is anarchy. Now in every error there must be some 
truth; for otherwise the mind could not adhere to it. 
But error enters when truth is pushed beyond its right 
limits. The golden mean consists in the acceptance 
of the truth which may be gleaned from error, and in 
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the rejection of the exaggeration which may have dis- 
torted truth. In very many matters man may err. 
God can never err. But as regards those theories that 
touch the fundamental principles of human life, the 
truth is always best learned and often only learned from 
Revelation. 

Wherefore again, the practical lesson which we learn 
is this. In such matters reason is sure to stray into 
error when not guided by the teaching of the Word of 
God; for the Word of God is the supreme and only 
ultimate standard of Truth and Right. That Word 
comes to us through our faith in Christ, and faith is 
through hearing. 

That lesson Ireland welcomed from Saint Patrick. 
In the days that were bright and happy, Ireland stood 
fast by her faith, and became a nation of Saints and 
Scholars. In the days that were dark and desolate, 
Ireland stood fast by her faith, and became a nation 
of martyrs and confessors. We must not degenerate 
from the noble ideals of our forefathers. Insun or storm, 
in calm or conflict, stand fast by your faith! Let poli- 
ticians plan, and demagogues plot; let dreamers dream, 
let cynics sneer; let some men only live for power, and 
others only live for gold; but you! stand fast by your 
faith! The past is living still in its cherished memories, 
in its sacred tradition, in its solemn warnings. Stand 
fast by your faith! The present brings its new opportu- 
nities and its new difficulties, its new hindrances and 
its new helps, its new hopes and its new fears. In the 
midst of them all; in spite of them all; stand fast by your 
faith. Stand fast by your faith, as you look forward 
towards the future. Look forward, trustfully, courage- 
ously, triumphantly. As we know from the Word of 
God ‘that the nation which will not serve God shall 
perish,” so we also know that the nation which serves 
God shall prosper. God’s goodness is His highest attri- 
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bute. Wherefore, if He punish evil, much more will 
He reward good. Now a nation only lives her mortal 
life on earth. Wherefore in this mortal life shall she 
receive her punishment or her reward. Ireland has 
been true and loyal unto God. Wherefore she can 
look to God to crown her with the prosperity, the 
honour, and the beauty which befit her staunch service 
and her faithful allegiance to the King of Kings. We 
cannot know the manner, nor can we foretell the hour. 
But we know that the great good just God has not for- 
gotten His faithful and beloved Ireland of Saint Patrick. 
In God we put our trust, and we look forward trium- 
phantly. Stand fast by your faith!; “for to those who 
have received His Word He hath given power to become 
the sons of God.’”’ Stand fast by your faith! 


GOLDEN JUBILEE AT ENNISCORTHY 


Sermon preached in the Cathedral at Enniscorthy, on the 
Occasion of the Golden Jubilee of the Foundation of 
the Misstoners of the Most Holy Sacrament, Ennis- 
corthy, Wexford, October 17th 1916. 


“Sing joyfully to God, all the earth; serve ye the 
Lord with gladness. Come in before His Presence 
with exceeding great joy. Know ye that the 
Lord He is God; He made us, and not we our- 


selves. We are His People, and the sheep of 
His Pasture.” (Psalm MGR 2. 3.) /I 


There are moments that are epochs in the lifetime of 
a man, or in the history of a nation, moments that make 
one pause to look back over the past, and to look for- 
ward towards the future. To-day marks an epoch 
in the history of Ferns, in the history of Ireland, in the 
history of the Church. It is the Golden Jubilee of the 
foundation at Enniscorthy of the Missioners of The 
Most Holy Sacrament. 

Loudly and long the trumpets of Israel shrilled their 
glad message, heralding the dawn of the year of grace, 
till the jubilant strains were caught up and re-echoed 
in eddying tempest of triumph by the faithful sons 
of Jehovah. It was the Jubilee year. It was the year, 
sacred to reverential thankfulness unto God, happy with 
rich fruitfulness sent from Heaven to earth, and triumph- 
ant with full freedom guaranteed to Israel by Jehovah. 
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In many real and mystic ways the number seven 
bears in Revelation a sacred significance. During six 
days the works of creation had gone forth from the 
Hand of God, and on the seventh day He rested. Thence- 
forth and for ever the Sabbath is the Lord’s Day, the 
day of prayerfulness and of rest; so also by Israel’s law 
was each seventh year made sacred to the Lord. Vet, 
again, when seven times seven years had been num- 
bered, when seven sacred years had passed, there came 
the great Sabbath-year, the fiftieth year, the great year 
of triumph and rejoicing, the year above all other years, 
the year of holiest rest, the year of unwonted plenty, 
the year of fullest freedom. It was announced by the 
glad clang and clamorous triumph of trumpets. Hence 
its name Jubilee from the Hebrew word meaning a 
“horn,”’ of which the trumpet then was made. “Sing 
joyfully to God all the earth; serve ye the Lord with 
gladness. Come in before His Presence with exceeding 
great joy. Know ye that the Lord HeisGod. He made 
us and not we ourselves. We are His People, and the 
sheep of His Pasture.” 

Under the testament of love, the Spouse of Christ, 
guided by His Spirit, has kept the reverential rest of 
the Sabbath, although she celebrates it on the day of 
the Resurrection. She has also kept and consecrated 
with still fuller grace the celebration of the great Sabbath- 
year. Thus too, the children of the Church, taught 
and encouraged by their Mother, are wont to celebrate 
the fiftieth birthday of a happy blessing, or the fiftieth 
anniversary of a holy work, as a day of festival, of 
thankfulness, and of triumph. 

The birthday of the happy blessing and the anniver- 

.sary of the holy work which clasp within one golden 
cycle the story of the bud, bloom, and fruitfulness that 
fill our minds and hearts to-day with thankfulness and 
joy, may perhaps, be best understood if we contemplate, 
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in the first place, the dawning of that holy ideal; in the 
second place, the realization of that blessed work; in 
the third place, the triumph of that divine behest. 


The testament of type and figure vouchsafed to 
Israel by Jehovah, was fulfilled in the testament of 
truth and of reality, offered to the whole world by 
Christ. This revelation, overwhelming in the awfulness 
of its mystery, unending in the horizons of its teaching, 
dazzling in the splendour of its power, captivating in 
the attractiveness of its beauty, absolute, unfathomable, 
infinite, is yet made simple in a Divine synthesis. It 
is all clasped into one truth. It is all centred in one 
fact. That truth, that fact, is The Eucharist. The 
Eucharist contains and crowns everything in the ideal 
order, everything in the real order, everything in the 
moral order. In the ideal order, it is an actual reve- 
lation of the Unity and Trinity of God, of His Infinite 
Nature and Attributes, of the Incarnation of Christ, His 
Oneness of Personality, and His twofold nature Divine 
and human, of the fulness of Christ’s atonement on the 
Cross, of the reality of indwelling grace, of the existence 
’ and nature of Christ’s moral body, His Church, of her 
authority and power, of her sacrifice and of her sacra- 
ments, of the resurrection of the body, and of the final 
accounting day. Therefore was it that the fathers of 
the Church were wont to appeal to the Eucharist as the 
one great standard and criterion of Christian Truth. 
The Eucharist is everything in the real order. Between 
God and man, Christ, our one Great High Priest and 
Mediator, stands. He is The Way, The Truth, and The 
Life. No-one goeth to the Father, but through Him. 
Now, the one great act of Christ’s Priesthood, the act 
towards which all His other acts led up, and in which 
all His other acts were centred, was His Sacrifice. That 
sacrifice was offered once in blood and real death, upon 
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the Cross, and won our redemption. It is offered ever 
since bloodlessly, but in real though mystic manner 
upon our altars, and thus applies to each personal soul 
the fruit and merit of the Cross. Wherefore, no prayer, 
no service, no worth, no merit of man, is acceptable 
to God, except through our Eucharistic Sacrifice. Nor, 
does any good or gift of God come to man except through 
our Eucharistic Sacrament. Hear how the great St. 
Thomas of Aquin explains this. In the actual order 
of God’s Providence in the world, the soul can only live 
by grace. But all grace comes through the Blessed 
Sacrament. We will follow the footsteps of St. Thomas. 
Actual grace is only given in order to begin or to fulfil 
the indwelling life of sanctifying grace. But sanctifying 
grace is only given by the formal or virtual action of the 
Sacraments. But, again, all the other Sacraments 
have their reason, their cause, their end, their efficacy, 
in the Sacrament of the Eucharist. Thus, by Baptism, 
the soul is born in Christ not that it should straightway 
die but that it may live, and unless we eat Christ’s Body 
aud drink Christ’s Blood, we shall not have life in us. 
By Confirmation the soul is strengthened unto adult 
age, in order that it may become unto the fulness of 
the likeness of Christ by partaking of the Bread of the 
strong. By Penance, the sinner is again clothed with 
the Nuptial Garment, in order that he be made worthy 
to sit at the Banquet of the Lamb. By Extreme Unc- 
tion the substantial grace of Holy Viaticum is completed 
in still further effacing of sins of the senses, and in still 
further invigorating the soul, for its death-struggle. 
Those four Sacraments are directly intended for the 
individual soul. Two other Sacraments are directly 
intended for the Church as a whole. By Holy Matri- 
mony, children are born to natural life, that they may 
be born again to the Church, and nourished by the 
Bread of Life. By Holy Orders the ranks are ever 
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renewed of those who can offer the sacrifice, and conse- 
crate the Sacrament of the Eucharist. In the moral 
order, the Blessed Eucharist is everything. The power 
over Christ’s real Body, which the priesthood in its 
fulness holds from God, is also the power over Christ’s 
moral body, which gives a Divine authority to teach 
and rule the faithful, and the Divine power to give grace 
and forgive sin. Wherefore, Christ’s real Presence in 
the Eucharist is the One Great Truth, the One Great 
Fact, the One Great Power of Revelation. 

Thoughts like these illumined the meditative mind, 
and enraptured the apostolic heart of a great shepherd 
of Ferns. Dr. Furlong was a great bishop, a heaven- 
sent bishop, and in many ways in advance of the times 
in which he lived. He had anticipated the thought 
of Pope Pius X, and looked forward to seeing the Blessed 
Sacrament taking again in the Church the place of honour 
and of power, which It had held before the growing 
infection, the bursting force, and the after-results, 
of ‘‘The Reformation,” so as to become once more the 
“Daily Bread” of the faithful. Dr. Furlong had been 
for thirty years professor at Maynooth. He was known to 
be humble, gentle, very holy and very learned, but no 
one ever dreamt that this quiet student and secluded 
ascetic would become the great shepherd, whose enthu- 
siastic energy and irresistible zeal transformed the 
See of Ferns during the eighteen years of his Episco- 
pacy. Prudently, gradually, but with keen forethought 
and with unflagging resolution, he set about his great 
work. He took into his confidence several of his young 
priests first and foremost amongst them Fr. Michael 
Warren in whose souls the same saintly ambition had 
been kindling. Gradually his ideal grew into more 
definite shape. In order to render it real, a new and 
supreme effort must be made for the greater sanctifi- 
cation of his Spiritual Sheepfold. To secure this end, 
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one most potent means was evidently necessary, the 
frequent and regular giving of Missions and Retreats. 
But this could only be done with thorough efficiency 
and with unfailing constancy by the creation of a body 
of missioners from amongst his own priests who should 
consecrate all their time, all their energy, and all their 
devotedness to this one great work. The ideal of the 
great bishop was realized in four young priests who took 
up their residence in ‘““The House of Missions,” Ennis- 
corthy, on the 17th October 1866. They took as their 
name ‘‘The Missioners of The Most Holy Sacrament.” 

Like St. Ignatius of Loyola, like St. Francis Xavier, 
like St. Francis Borgia, like many other great apostolic 
Saints, these four chosen apostles of Ferns, before 
setting out on the glorious career of zeal and benediction 
which awaited them, withdrew into the silence and 
solitude of a retreat. At Milltown Park, during eight days 
they gave themselves up together with the Jesuit novices 
to the prayerfulness, thoughtfulness, and training of 
the Spiritual Exercises, under the guidance of the wise, 
experienced, kind and holy Fr. Sturzo. What, to many, 
had seemed to be but a dream of fervour was now an 
accomplished fact! 


When we come to recall the simple but glorious 
story of this missionary body, we will, for clearness sake 
dwell first upon its organic structure, then upon its 
breathing spirit, and then upon the work which it has 
done. 

Inspired by his apostolic zeal, and fully conscious of 
the spiritual needs of his people, Dr. Furlong in the 
Diocesan Synod held in 1862 decided that missions 
should be given in every parish of Ferns at regular 
intervals. In order that this should be done efficiently 
it was decided as I have said to found a body of mis- 
sioners. As these missioners were to live and work 
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together for this great and holy cause, it was further 
decided that they should have certain approved rules. 
Thus the reason, aim and scope of this Congregation, is 
“That secular priests, withdrawn from worldly matters, 
and to a certain extent living a common life, should, 
by the practice of spiritual exercises, by the study of 
revelation, and by the fervent pursuit of all priestly 
virtues, make themselves more and more fit to be success- 
ful missioners for the salvation of souls and the glory 
of God.” 

The first four members were Father Michael Warren 
at that time C. C. in Wexford. The second was Father 
Abraham Brownrigg one time principal at St. Aidan’s 
Enniscorthy, then professor at St. Peter’s College. 
The third was Father James Cullen, then C. C. 
in Wexford, who, in later years, joined the Society of 
Jesus. The fourth was Father Thomas Cloney, then 
Curate at Wexford who became in later years P. P. at 
Tagoat. The first Superior was Father Michael Warren, 
a priest of extraordinary sanctity, whose extreme 
austerity in his own personal life never dulled his thought- 
ful and genial kindness towards others. He was a 
priest of burning zeal and of intense devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament. The second Superior was Father 
Abraham Brownrigg, a name as dear still and as revered 
as ever in Ferns, whose remarkable gifts of organization 
and administration were of untold help to the infant 
body of missioners, as they were destined to become 
still more conspicuous in his shepherdship of the diocese 
of Ossory. The third Superior was Father Whitby 
afterwards Archdeacon of Ferns. He died P. P. of 
Newtownbarry. The fourth was Father Lennon now 
V.G. and P. P. of Gorey. The fifth was Father Quigley 
who is now Canon and P. P. of Castlebridge. The 
sixth is the present Superior, Father Rossiter. Of the 
four first members two became Bishops, Dr. Warren, 
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Bishop of Ferns; and Dr. Brownrigg, Bishop of Ossory. 
Of the members since the foundation two also became 
Bishops. The first was Dr. Kelly Archbishop of 
Sydney. The other was Dr. Clery, Bishop of Auckland, 
New Zealand. Dr. Kelly joined the missioners immedi- 
ately after his ordination which took place at the Irish 
College, Rome. During 18 years he laboured indefati- 
gably on the missions until he was appointed Rector 
of the Irish College, Rome, which post he held for ro 
years. He was then consecrated Archbishop and 
sent as Coadjutor to Cardinal Moran. After a few years’ 
work at the missions Dr. Clery’s health quite broke 
down, and he was obliged to go to Australia, and sub- 
sequently became Bishop of Auckland. 

St. Peter’s College, Wexford, has been the ‘Alma 
Mater’”’ of almost all the members; Maynooth, more 
frequently than not, has been their second ’’Alma 
Mater.’’ The relations between Maynooth and St. 
Peter’s, on the one hand; and on the other hand, the 
body of missioners, have always been of the most inti- 
mate and cordial character; and throughout all these 
fifty years Maynooth and St. Peter’s have given holy 
and able members to the Congregation of the Most 
Holy Sacrament. 

The first residence of the Fathers was a small and rather 
unsuitable house on the Quay. Soon their home was 
transferred to Castle Hill and later on a really suitable re- 
sidence was erected at a cost of £ 5.000 by the generosity 
of the late Mr. Richard Devereux, prince-merchant of 
Wexford. At first the Fathers were obliged to make 
use of the little chapel of the Convent of the Sisters of 
Mercy, where they said Mass for the first time on Christ- 
mas Day 1866. The bareness, poverty and discomfort 
of that poor little chapel must have reminded the Divine 
Babe of the first Christmas at Bethlehem. But He 
knew well that by means of the four young missioners 
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who said Mass on that Christmas Day in that little 
Chapel He intended to build for Himself a spiritual home 
of stately grandeur and happy holiness. 

The spirit which Dr. Furlong desired and prayed God 
to breathe into the souls of his missioners was much 
the same as that which St. Vincent de Paul and St. 
Alphonsus Ligori bequeathed to their missionary sons. 
That spirit called to self-sacrifice. This involved the 
offering to God of personal freedom and of personal 
emolument. The home-life of the missioners is strict. 
They have prayer in common, morning, noon and night. 
They recite in common the whole Divine Office each 
day. Their meals are taken in common while some 
spiritual book is being read. They have their 
recreations in common. There are regular definite 
hours allotted each day to hearing confessions and to 
study. Each year they make a retreat of eight whole 
days together. For the first eight years after the foun- 
dation this retreat was given personally by Father 
Sturzo S. J. who, as I have already said, gave them 
their retreat at the outset of their Apostleship. The 
first four annual retreats were made with the Jesuit 
novices at Milltown Park. Indeed, His Lordship of 
Ossory attributes the spiritual formation and enlighten- 
ment of the missioners of the Blessed Sacrament to the 
Jesuit Fathers, who have given all their annual retreats 
during the past 50 years. All their reasonable needs are 
abundantly supplied; but they receive no salary or 
personal remuneration. All offerings made to them are 
at once handed over to the Bursar for the common 
fund. Thus their whole attention is exclusively devoted 
to spiritual and missionary duties and to study. 

In the community room of the Fathers there is an 
oil-painting by a distinguished Roman artist. It is 
a portrait of Dr. Furlong. Underneath it are inscribed 
the words ‘‘Venerabilis noster in Deo Pater.” Each 
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time their eyes rest upon it, their hearts are lifted up 
in union with the spirit of their founder. According 
to that spirit, and for many wise and weighty reasons, 
the Fathers, while living in many ways after the manner 
of religious , take no vows. Such an institution, while 
unknown elsewhere in Ireland or England, is well- 
known and sanctioned in the Universal Church, and 
has been legislated for in the famous “‘de Romana Curia” 
of Pope Pius X. The engagement of the individual 
Fathers with the Community is limited to a definite 
number of years, after which they can re-engage or 
resume their places amongst the ordinary clergy according 
to their seniority. Provision is, however, made that 
those who wish to do so, may engage for a long number 
of years or even for life. The conditions of membership 
are in the first place a personal desire in the spirit of 
zeal and self-sacrifice, to take part in the necessary and 
blessed work of the missions, for the Glory of God and 
the salvation of souls; second, aptitude or fitness for 
the life and labours of a missioner; third, the sanction 
of the candidate’s Bishop; fourth, the free and earnest 
wish of the candidate himself. They must all be volun- 
teers. There is no compulsion. 

The spirit of a missioner means something more 
than a willing response to the call of duty, something 
more than the eager answer to a vocation. It means a 
Divine enthusiasm. In these days of material profit 
and sensuous pleasure, the word enthusiasm appears to 
suggest the sense of something purely fanciful if not 
foolish, of something unthinking in its motive and 
extravagant in its impulse. But enthusiasm, in its 
true sense, means the difference which there is between 
the merchant and the soldier. It is not a mere cold 
calculation of gain, nor a mere calm resolve to be prudent. 
It means the dazzling evidence of a noble cause and it 
means the unselfish high-minded whole-hearted devoted- 
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ness of a noble soul. Enthusiasm means a breathing 
which comes from above to kindle light and to inflame 
love. 

Thus the missioner with reverent love will have spent 
long years in studious toil. For, reverence is an essen- 
tial condition to the understanding of Revelation, and 
love is the essential condition which alone can make 
that learning fruitful in Divine work. Nor can even 
reverence and love combined make the missioner worthy 
of his calling, unless his human preparation shall have 
been such as will form and attune him to be a fit instru- 
ment to vibrate to the Divine breathing of the Spirit. 
When the moment comes that he must put his message 
into words, he will be lifted above himself, and beyond 
himself, until his mind is rapt to a mysterious ecstasy 
by the vision of the truth which he must tell; and in his 
heart there is a tumult of emotion, impetuous yet pru- 
dent, overpowering yet controlled, masterful yet child- 
like; for it is not now a mere man who speaks; it is God’s 
ambassador who commands; he is no longer himself 
but a prophet, vivified, enraptured, with the burning of 
a Divine fire within his soul and upon his lips. 

In the confessional, the missioner will be a moral 
incarnation of the “Good Shepherd.” Even when 
wearied unto exhaustion, he will still listen with super- 
human patience through the long, long hours to the low 
whispered tones that unburthen the soul of the sinner of 
his sad load of iniquity. With a zeal that is animated 
by the personal friendship of Jesus, he will gently and 
prudently help the hesitating penitent to unravel the 
weary tale of his wanderings. With sister-like tact he 
will encourage and win the almost unconscious confi- 
dence which might otherwise shrink into the silence of 
fear or of forget-fulness. With brother-like boldness 
he will point out the half-hidden errors or the halfwil- 
ling blunders that set up a barrier to thorough and lasting 
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conversion. With mother-like sympathy he will soothe 
the wounds of the heart that had been almost torn 
asunder between the fascination of love that was false, 
and the Divine charm of love that was true. With 
father-like pity and power, he will take that soul into 
his own, breathing into it the regret of his own repen- 
tance, and the robustness of his own resolution, until 
he sends it away, disenthralled, regenerated, pure as 
an angel and chivalrous as a saint, serene, radiant, 
triumphant, in a miracle of resurrection, with the glory 
around and within it of the grace and absolution of Christ. 
Nay! he will start forth in haste to seek the lost sheep. 
Through the streets or lanes of the city, over the wind- 
ing road mid the hills, along the weary way through 
the countryside or by the footpath across the fields, 
he will pursue it with the eager affection of zeal, with 
the unrelenting sweetness of pity, until he finds it at 
last worn out, wretched, fearful, mud-soiled; and with 
the enfolding clasp of omnipotent mercy, he lifts it up, 
and bears the poor prodigal back to the home of its 
Father in Heaven. 


It would be quite impossible, within any reasonable 
limit of time, to give an accurate idea of the marvellous 
work for God done by the missioners under the breathing 
of His Spirit. We can only glance at some of the more 
striking features and results. Few people of our day 
are aware of how recently formal missions were intro- 
duced into Ireland. The first missions were given at 
Rathmines and High Street Dublin, in 1847 and 1848. 
The Most Reverend Dr. Brownrigg was then a boy of 
eleven years of age. He attended those missions, and 
up to this very moment retains a vivid impression of 
the marvellous revival of Irish faith and piety, which 
they caused. They were given by two Fathers of 
Charity, Fr. Gentili and Fr. Furlong. In the early 
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fifties, the Redemptorist Fathers settled in Limerick 
and since then the giving of missions has developed with 
increasing rapidity and success, all over Ireland. Ferns 
was the first to follow Dublin. The first mission in Ferns 
was arranged by the Very Rev. Canon Lacy, P. P. at 
Gorey, in 1853. In 1854 eight Redemptorist Fathers 
were invited by Canon Roche to Wexford. The mission 
lasted six weeks, and produced extra-ordinary results, 
in the conversion of sinners, and in the greater sanctifi- 
cation of the just. The late Mr. Richard Devereux, 
one of the most generous benefactors of the Church 
and of the poor whom generous Ireland has ever known, 
gave up his house to the use of the missioners and liber- 
ally defrayed all expenses. It must be remembered 
that at that time, our Catholic people were still suffer- 
ing from the spiritual numbness resulting from the 
savage persecution of the Penal Laws. The people 
were uninstructed in their religion, as well as in letters. 
The Sacraments were only approached by comparative- 
ly few, and only at long intervals. The missions were 
then and have been since, the principal cause of the 
complete transformation which we now behold through- 
out Catholic Ireland. One typical instance may be 
mentioned. Inthe Pro-Cathedral Dublin, the Dominican 
Church Dominick Street, and the Jesuit Church Upper 
Gardiner Street, the average number of communions 
each month is now 45.000. Those three Churches are 
all in the same parish. Something similar exists else- 
where, not only in Dublin, but throughout the whole 
country. Throughout all these fifty years, the missions 
of the Enniscorthy Fathers were revivals of the faith and 
fervour of the Apostolic days. The Churches could not 
contain the crowds that thronged around them. The 
confessionals were besieged by patient, persistent and 
ever-renewed penitents. Miraculous and lasting con- 
versions were frequent. The seed, once sown, continued 
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to bear increasing fruit. The House of Missions was 
founded in order to supply the needs of the diocese of 
Ferns. In every one of the forty-one parishes of Ferns, 
missions were, over and over again, given by the Fathers. 
As the little band of missioners increased in numbers, 
they were able, after having fulfilled their duty towards 
Ferns, to extend their work to other Provinces. Re- 
cently afurther developmenttook place. It was arranged 
that newly-ordained priests, belonging to other dioceses 
and who were specially qualified for mission work, might, 
with the approbation of their respective Bishops, join 
the missioners for a definite number of years, during 
which time they were naturally chosen to give missions 
in their own dioceses when such opportunity arose. Some 
vague idea of the extent of the work done may be gained 
from the following facts and figures. In the province 
of Dublin, missions were given by the Fathers in 88 
Parishes; in the province of Cashel, in 44 Parishes; 
in the Province of Tuam, in 12 Parishes; in the province 
of Armagh, in 14 Parishes; in England in 10 Parishes; 
in the United Statesin 4 Parishes. Itistobe remembered 
that in most of these Parishes, missions were given, 
not merely once but often. Retreats to priests were 
given in 6 dioceses; college retreats in 10 colleges; 
retreats to nuns in 40 convents; convent-children retreats 
in 25 centres. But there is one work so deep in its 
importance, so vast in its magnitude, so hallowed in 
its helpfulness, that it underlies, permeates, fortifies 
and consolidates all other temporal, social, or even 
spiritual work which God has enabled the missioners 
to do. It is their work for temperance. Those who 
have known the sad state of things in this respect which 
existed before the birth of this little Apostolic band, 
and who contrast it with the happy holy triumph which 
temperance holds to-day, may well bless the great good 
God for this dazzling moral miracle which He has 
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wrought. This, Ferns and Ireland owe first of all to 
Dr. Furlong, and after him, and through him to the 
missioners, while the missioners themselves, gladly 
proclaim, that under God they owe much of this success 
to the inspiration and assistance of the second Fr. 
Matthew of Ireland, Fr. James Cullen S. J. Another 
work of high although hidden spiritual influence and 
efficacy must not escape our memory. For the last 
28 years, the House of Missions has been the Irish centre 
of the Apostolic Union of Secular Priests. The succes- 
sive assistants-general of this holy union have been the 
present Archbishop of Sydney, the late Fr. James 
Busher, and the actual Superior, Fr. Rossiter. 

To-day, the Fathers of the Most Holy Sacrament 
remember with deep emotion the debt of gratitude which 
they owe to the priesthood of Ferns, for their warm 
sympathy and lavish financial help throughout all these 
fifty golden years, nor can they ever forget the unceasing 
kindness and substantial generosity of the beloved 
people of this Cathedral City. Truly, the hand of God 
has been with them and upon them. He has given 
Divine proof of the breathing of His Spirit into the souls 
of the Apostolic missioners of the Most Holy Sacra- 
ment. What a glorious fulness of golden harvest these 
fifty years have brought! 


Wherefore, it is indeed most right and befitting that 
we should gather here to-day in the Real Presence of 
Christ to unite with the Fathers in their glad hymn of 
triumph and thanksgiving “Te Deum Laudamus.” 
Then, let the jubilant strains beat with ringing rapture. 
Let the sweet tones of God’s praise thrill with tender 
emotion. Let the resonant chords of our gratitude 
vibrate in unison with the angels, till the choirs of 
earth and Heaven join with ecstatic harmonies of soul 
and heart, with one inspired melody of the Divine Word 
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Who is incarnate, to pour forth the song of unending 
Alleluia and ever-answering Te Deum Laudamus. 
This is a golden jubilee of thanksgiving. It is also 
a golden jubilee of promise. “Sing joyfully to God 
all the earth; serve ye the Lord with gladness. Come 
in before His Presence with exceeding great joy. Know 
ye that the Lord He is God; He made us, and not we our- 
selves. Weare His people, and the sheep of His pasture.”’ 
Rev. Fathers, Missioners of the Most Holy Sacrament, 
allow me to utter in words, the thoughts which are in 
all our hearts to-day, as we look forward towards the 
future. Work still your noble work; for lo! the fields 
before you are ripening into golden harvest. Work 
still your hallowed work; for lo! your golden harvest 
is growing into wider fields and fuller fruitfulness. Work 
still your heroic work. Work still through the dreary 
winter, through the chilling sleet, or the biting frost, 
through monotonous hours of dark days, through un- 
remitting struggle of dismal drudgery. Work through 
the rain or the storm of the spring. Work still your 
generous work. Work while you fail through fatigue 
or while you are faint with depression. Work with 
your plough along the hard heavy furrow. Work while 
you scatter the seed that shall be hidden, and shall 
die in the soil. Work till you die at your work, and 
others shall gather with joy the harvest you have sown 
with your labour and life. Work still your Divine 
work. You will pass away, but your work shall not pass 
away for ever. Your work is God’s work. It will grow 
and ripen unto golden grain of golden years. It will 
grow and spread and be multiplied unto the golden 
day of God’s golden harvesting. Behold the great tall 
sheaves of golden corn rest in the quiet autumn air. 
There is a sense of repose in the fields where the scythe 
has mown, or the sickle reaped, and all along the pleasant 
paths; for the toil of the winter has borne its fruit, and 
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the smile of the spring has brought forth the buds, 
and the sun of the summer has warmed the grain and 
changed it to gold. Itisthe Divine harvesting of God. 
Work still your eternal work. Swiftly the years pass. 
Switftly the cycles follow. Soon, in that day that knows 
no night, in that life that knows no death, in that joy 
that knows no sorrow, in that rapture that knows no 
ending, in that happiness that knows no good-bye, you 
shall behold your glorious Christ, no longer veiled under 
sacramental symbol, but in the radiant human presence 
of His unveiled Divine Person. Soon the angels will 
sing with you “Sing joyfully to God all the earth; serve 
ye the Lord with gladness. Come in before His Presence 
with exceeding great joy. Know ye that the Lord He 
is God. He made us, and not we ourselves. We are 
His people, and the sheep of His Pasture.” 

We, my dear brethren, who are gathered here to-day 
to celebrate this golden jubilee may never meet again 
together upon this earth. But please God we shall all 
meet upon that day which shall be the final and eternal 
jubilee of our home-coming to the home of our Father 
in Heaven. Amen. 


CARLISLE OLD AND NEW. 


Sermon preached on the Occasion of the Silver Jubilee of 
the dedication of the Church of Our Lady and St. Joseph, 
Warwick Square, Carlisle, June oth 1918. 


“The work is great, for a house is prepared not 
for man but for God.” 
I. Paral. XXTX. 1. 


The realities of Nature that are evident to the out- 
ward eye are to the inward vision of the soul actual 
revelations of the Creator’s majesty and power. Thus 
the Sacred Scriptures often speak of the mysterious 
teaching of material things. There is a true meaning 
in the thought that the mountains tremble at the awful- 
ness of God’s presence, and that the sky reflects His 
splendour. So too the sounds of earth whose ripples 
break upon the ear may bear to the mind messages that 
are inaudible to sense yet resonant to the spirit. The 
prayerful murmur of the west wind amid the pine-wood 
will awaken echoes of holy aspirations within the mind 
that is calm, and the cadenced chanting of the’ ocean 
will call forth responsive Hosannas from the heart that 
is holy.. The rippling melody of the thrush at early 
matins, the allelujahs of the lark, and the long sweet 
mournful note of the blackbird at vesper hour, are an 
instinctive although unconscious hymn of worship and 
of thanksgiving. Beyond and above all sound or song 
of earth or sea or sky, the articulate accents uttered 
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by the throat tongue teeth and lips of man bear within 
their material throbbings a spiritual message from mind 
to mind. Speech is elevated to an order that is divine 
when it is addressed to God, and prayer is most sublime 
as well as sweetest when it is embalmed with the power 
and beautified by the pathos of music. 

There are other truer fuller and more potent modes 
than speech through which the human brain and heart 
may find expression. Words rise and fall and pass away 
with the trembling air-waves. The writing on the scroll 
grows sere and faint with age. Therefore have men been 
wont to quarry from out of the earth letters of granite 
or marble and mould them together in adamantine lines 
of wall with enduring curve or figure of pillar or arch 
into one great monumental story, which, while the 
generations of human lives flow and ebb like the tides 
of the sea, shall express their ceaseless thought and 
their eternal love to the ages that shall come after until 
the whirl of time shall be silent and the earth shall be 
no more. Therefore is it written “The work is great, 
for a house is prepared not for man but for God.” And 
again it is written; ‘“How terrible is this place! This is 
no other than the house of God and the gate of Heaven.”’ 
I. Gen. XXVIII. 17. 

The Catholics of Carlisle have embodied in their Church 
the highest aspiration of their soul and the dearest 
hope of their heart. It was not indeed the first time 
that this symbolic word was spoken. Your catholic 
forefathers of Old Carlisle heard it from the lips of 
Saint Ninian, Prince of Cumbria, afterwards consecrated 
Prince-bishop by the successor of Saint Peter, from the 
lips of Saint Patrick before he became apostle of Ireland, 
from the lips of Saint Kentigern, from the lips of Saint 
David, from the lips of the great Saint Cuthbert first 
shepherd of this fold in the seventh century, and from 
the lips of those other shepherds who have since succeeded 
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to Saint Cuthbert’s crosier. Many and many a time 
during the storms of the successive centuries churches 
of the old catholic Faith had been swept away in the 
ravages of the heathen. But there were long and bright 
periods when the true faith of Christ was heard and 
accepted, was loved and obeyed by the people of old 
Carlisle. Then came a storm more wide in the wreck it 
wrought and more hopeless in the loss it left than any 
which had been known before. It was a revolt against 
the teaching and authority of Christ, and it was grotes- 
quely called a Reformation of Christ’s one only true 
apostolic and unfailing Church. 

That revolt against Christ was headed in England 
by Henry VIII, and it was carried on to even more bitter 
and more sacrilegious extreme by his worthy daughter 
Elizabeth. This new church of revolt was fattened with 
the wealth amassed from the pillage of the poor, from 
the spoliation of the Monasteries and from the desecration 
of the old Churches. It was propped up by political 
power and by lawless intrigue, aided and abetted by 
craven apostates and by ambitious bigots. As a church 
it had no religion beyond the denial of the Church to 
which it was traitor. It was empty and false from the 
first, and its decay began with its birth. It is now 
little more than a name. The outward shell of worldli- 
ness that sheltered it has been splintering to pieces until 
it is scattered about like dust into sects without cohesion 
and without number. Yet while this is true of the refor- 
med church itself, it is not true of the individual members 
who owe a mistaken allegiance to that church. We 
must always remember that under that outward appear- 
ance of a church there have been and still are many and 
many true and faithful disciples of Christ who in perfect 
good faith mistake the house of the heretic for the Home 
of the Christian, and who accepting the faith that is 
real underneath a creed that is wrong are, in absolute 
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fact, not Protestants but Catholics united in that unseen 
communion of souls which is the true spiritual brother- 
hood of the Saints. This is simply and tersely put 
by theologians in the phrase; ‘‘They belong not indeed 
to the body but they do belong to the soul of the Church.” 
Have we not often met with such souls, who are un- 
consciously catholics, men and women admirable in 
sincerity, noble in kindness, reverent in religion, and 
holy in conduct. 

Yet in spite of it all the sturdy faith of Catholic Carlisle 
flourished and found expression in church after church 
built by your fathers. At last, one quarter of a century 
ago, the foundation stone of this church was laid by the 
Shepherd of the Fold and to-day we are gathered with 
our bishop, our pastors and their faithful flock, within 
its walls, to celebrate its Silver Jubilee. Well may this 
faithful people re-echo the song of the Psalmist; “‘I shall 
go over into the place of the wonderful tabernacle, 
even to the house of God, with the voice of joy and 
praise, the voice of one feasting.” Psal. XLI. 5. To 
whom now, as of old to Solomon, God makes answer; 
“I have heard thy prayer and thy supplication, which 
thou hast made before Me: I have sanctified this house, 
which thou hast built, to put My name there forever: 
and My eyes and My heart shall be there always.” 
III. Kings IX. 3. 

Mark well that this symbolic word which is your Church 
is not the word of one nor of many nor even of all the 
catholic people as of a multitude clustered together, 
but it is the one word of them all as they are one moral 
body, one holy city of men, one sanctified church of 
souls, one home of one God and Father of all, one life 
of one divine faith in one divine hope with one divine 
love. 

Deep down they dug into the earth until their foun- 
dations were set in the very bosom of nature as their 
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religion was grounded upon the evidences of reason. 
But into that secure clasp of nature, their shepherd 
the bishop of Christ set the hallowed corner stone of 
Revelation that reason might be uplifted to faith 
and transfigured unto the understanding and speech 
of the eternal Word become incarnate in a body 
of clay. Upon that foundation of stone and of faith 
they built the great walls that soar upwards like the 
Hope which above the noisy streets of toil or of traffic, 
above the quiet homes of joy or of rest, above the seething 
swaying tides of want or of wealth, of grief or of gladness, 
of pain or of pleasure, of worldly whim or of worldly wis- 
dom, of human life or of human death, mounts steadily 
unswervingly serenely Heavenwards. But, within that 
fair and stately shrine of stones that speak and of walls 
that are eloquent of faith and hope, was put a hallowed 
tabernacle, and still within a sacred chalice, a word 
that is the inmost meaning and the dearest secret of 
it all, a word that is the Word of God and yet the word 
of man, the Word that is the one word of all our love, 
the love Who is the Word made Flesh. And the Lord 
said: “I have heard thy prayer and thy supplication 
which thou hast made before Me; I have sanctified this 
house, which thou hast built, to put My Name there 
for ever, and My eyes and My heart shall be there always.”’ 
III. Kings, IX. 3. 

Thus was this church built and it remains an outward 
evidence and expression of the faith hope and charity 
of those who prepared it to be a house not for man but 
for God. Wherefore the very atmosphere of this spot 
is embalmed with fragrant memories of the venerated 
and beloved names of the Shepherd and of the pastors 
who began with their dear and devoted flock this work 
which they have left to be their solemn testament, 
their sacred heritage to you. Accept this heritage; cherish 
this boon; reverence this blessing; so that your Church 
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may still remain an outward evidence and expression 
of your own firm faith, unflinching hope and uttermost 
love. So may it still endure to be your testament and 
your heritage to your children and your children’s 
children through many golden years of golden harvestings 
of souls, until its last triumphant meaning and message 
be realised in that this material shrine is a true token and 
faithful pledge of our home-coming to the Heaven which 
Christ Himself has prepared to be the eternal and rap- 
turous Home of those who love Him. 


THE HONOUR OF IRELAND. 


Sermon for the Feast of St. Patrick, 1909, preached in 
Corpus Christi Church, Maiden Lane, London. 


“Honour thy Father in work and word, that a 
blessing may come upon thee from Him and 
His blessing may remain unto the end.” 

(Ecclus III. 9, 10.) 


There is an ideal for which true men live, and for 
which, it need were, they would die. Not to its profit 
do they look nor to any material gain that it can give. 
Its power over them comes not from its pleasure, nor 
is ambition the secret mainspring ofitsstrength. Without 
it, wealth has no worth, pleasure no charm, fame no 
fascination, success no crown. Without it, prosperity 
crumbles to the value of the dust, and all the finer flowers 
of human life wither beneath the breath of bitter but 
just contempt. With it, misfortune may become noble, 
suffering worshipful, disaster magnificent. It can give 
to trifles a preciousness greater than gold can buy; 
it can transform hardship into happiness; and round 
the worst failure it can throw the glory of a true triumph. 
For, ideal though it be it has a strange practical power. 
It is the one test which inexorably unmasks the liar, 
the knave or the animal amongst men and which faith- 
fully reveals the true, the good and the noble. It is 
honour. 

Honour is not the mere absence of what is false, unfair 
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or foul; nor is it only the presence of perfect accuracy 
in truth, of perfect balance in justice, and of perfect 
becomingness in conduct. 

It is more than a dutiful obedience to truth and 
right. Honour is a chivalrous allegiance, an enthu- 
siastic loyalty, a death-daring devotedness to what in 
truth is most delicate and to what in right is most 
refined. A man of honour is a hero of the highest type 
and of the most sterling worth. 

Home too has its honour which does not die with the 
father as it was not born with the son, but it grows 
with each generation of true children and while they 
keep their name untarnished, it does not disappear as 
their lives pass away, but about the tombstone that 
records their memory it throws the sunshine of immortal 
praise, and sets the consecration of immortal worth 
upon the grave where their bones are buried. Yet the 
honour of the home is frail. If under the roof-tree 
comes a son whose fair name has been sullied by foul 
deed or fraud it will wither; and it will die, if upon the 
innocence of the daughter, who sits by the fireside, 
falls one blot. 

A nation also has its honour. A nation is not a 
mere collection of men who tread the same soil, and call 
it their native land; nor is it only an association for 
mutual benefit and for mutual defence, with mutual 
duty and with mutual good-fellowship. It is much more 
than this. It is one complete being. It is a unity 
welded together by concurrent interests, kindred aims, 
like aspirations. It is an existence that has its own 
varying hazard, its own misfortunes or success. It is 
one true moral life with hopes, fears, pains, pleasures, 
and memories of its own. 

A nation is to be loved served and revered by all 
its children, while to them it owes duties of Fatherhood. 
A nation is a wider home, and therefore doesit create new 
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claims of duty, a more heroic loyalty, and a more extended 
love. Our life is bound up with its life; in its sorrow 
we must needs weep; in its success and in its triumphs 
we cannot but be glad. Most of all, our country’s 
honour is our own. The Honour of a nation is not in 
the magnitude of its commerce, nor in the knowledge 
of its wise men. It is not merely in the valour of its 
army, nor in the terror of its fleet. It is not in the high 
price of its stocks nor in the refinement of its art. It is 
not merely in the kindness of its philanthropists nor even 
in the justice of its law. All these things may be or 
may not be when throughout a nation there flashes an 
idea that lays no store by gain or pleasure, that heeds 
not art or science. Yet when its influence thrills, the 
tustic stops to listen as he guides his plough, the trades- 
man looks up breathlessly from his work, an echo is 
heard in the factory that hushes the noise of its machines, 
the silence of the studio is startled into sudden clamour, 
the clerk flings aside his figures to put on a uniform, 
the poet changes his pen for a rifle, the student grasps 
thesword. Atonesound, the citizen forgets his merchan- 
dise and the son of the soil his spade. The plebeian and 
the nobleman stand side by side; for, every man is a 
soldier. 

Nay! Nay! chivalry is not dead even in our days 
of sordid thought and selfish aim. It only sleeps. It 
awakens, careless of all gain, defiant of all danger, de- 
voted, impetuous, enthusiastic as ever crusader, when a 
people hears the cry of national honour. 

Children of our Keltic Catholic race, I will speak 
to you about what St. Patrick gave, and what you must 
guard, The Honour of Ireland. 

Strangers the whole wide world over reverence St. 
Patrick, beholding with wonder realized in this one 
man the noble simplicity of the Patriarchs of old, the 
wisdom of Israel’s wisest king, (he power of song of David, 
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the majestic presence yet forbearing gentleness of Moses, 
the zeal and human sympathy of St. Paul, and the 
loving heart of the loved St. John. 

This is not enough for us. We are sons of St. Patrick; 
for, since what time he planted the Faith in our Western, 
Isle, the Faith has flourished there. It has taken there 
such root that all our nation’s thoughts and emotions 
have grown up with it, and the two have entwined 
together their branches, so that upon both blossom to- 
gether the fairest flowers of Christian nationality. 

Hear how God’s vocation was first revealed to our 
Apostle. In the darkest and deepest hour of the night, 
as a holy youth was sleeping in his home in Brittany, 
the angel Victor appeared to him, bearing many letters, 
which when the youth did take, and opening, read where 
was written, ‘““The Voice, of the Irish,” a murmur of 
innumerable voices arose within the woods of far Hiber- 
nia and shrilled across the Western seas, crying in the 
accents of suffering souls, ‘“We entreat thee, holy youth, 
return and dwell amongst us!’’ ‘‘Whereat,’ Patrick 
himself tells us, “‘I was intensely touched, even to the 
very heart, so that for a long time I could not read 
more, and thus I awoke.” 

It was the call of God. But many a weary yet 
uneventful year must pass, and many a tedious yet 
unhonoured toil be undergone, before St. Patrick can 
answer “‘The Voice of the Irish” or soothe their longing 
lament by bringing to them the light of God’s Truth 
and the glad tidings of God’s Love. He must not 
hastily snatch up the pastoral staff, nor unprepared 
take upon himself the loftiest calling and weightiest 
responsibility possible to man. It would ill befit the 
purest zeal, however intense its energy might be, how- 
ever clear the divine sanction set upon its task, to attempt, 
unlettered and untrained, the conquest of a nation’s 
intellect and will. Therefore did St. Patrick seek from 
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holy and learned men the lessons which he needed, and 
journeying southward stayed for some good while with 
his kinsman, St. Martin, first soldier-saint, then Bishop- 
saint of Tours. Afterwards he abode for fifteen years 
with the great teacher St. Germanus, formerly states- 
man and soldier, then sainted Bishop of Auxerre. Later 
drawing still nearer to the central home of Christendom, 
he reached the island monastery of Lerins, where he 
lingered in order to perfect himself in holiness and know- 
ledge under St. Vincent of Lerins, who had also been a 
soldier, and who is known to history as ‘‘the Cicero of . 
the Fathers” on account of his classic eloquence, and, 
on account of his contemplative sanctity, as the ‘‘St. 
Anthony of the West.” At last St. Patrick trod the 
hallowed streets of Rome and from St. Celestine, Peter’s 
successor in apostolic virtue as well as in apostolic power, 
received welcome, blessing and divine mission to preach 
Christ’s good tidings to the children of Ireland. 

Does it seem strange that while deep in his heart 
the longing lament of the sons and the daughters of 
Erin kept ever murmuring plaintive entreaties beseeching 
him to hasten back, St. Patrick should have lingered 
so many long years in quiet study and prayerful penance 
even though he knew that he was called to be God’s 
prophet to a chosen people, instead of boldly venturing 
in the name of Christ? Nay, Nay! It is not strange; 
work that is truly great is never done by random rush 
or careless effort. The highest type of greatness in human 
life is the outcome of great gifts in the hands of great 
character. 

Great character is a growth that springs from motives 
as hidden yet as hardy as the oaktrees’ roots, that 
is fed by actions as silent yet as constant as the sap, 
and that develops into a power drawn together by trifles 
as imperceptible as atoms, yet hard grained into a strength 
as tough as timber. Least of all is great work done for 
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God at haphazard or in a hurry. The heroism of the 
martyrs was not a sudden making of holiness, but a 
sublime manifestation of it. Much more the greatness 
of Apostles, which is not one act of suffering but a life- 
time of action, means a devotedness that does not die, 
but lives and grows with the immolation of each unnotic- 
ed yet fruitful hour into the sublime yet simple triumph 
of a patient saint. 

The fifth century had dawned some thirty years 
when St. Patrick again trod the green sward of Ireland. 
Now God, in His dealing with the world, is not wont 
to work alone. He brings about the order of the universe 
and the harmony of the spheres, through the action and 
reaction of kindred or hostile forces. Even in the spirit- 
ual world, where salvation is at stake, He admits and 
requires the human help of human heads and human 
hearts. Yet, wise Artist as He is, He chooses fit instru- 
ments for His design and fashions them to suit the 
purpose of His Will. Hence for the Western Kelt was 
found an Apostle of keen and cultured intellect in order 
to satisfy the nation’s subtle depth of thought; of gentle 
graciousness in order to control the hot waywardness 
of their temper; of delicate feeling in order to sympathize 
with the poetic bent of their fancy; of masterful will 
in order to merit the esteem of their earnest character; 
of more than human majesty and of more than prophetic 
power; A man that was an angel and an angel that was 
a man, in order to realize their ideal of what God’s mes- 
senger should be; but above all of intensely affectionate 
heart in order to convert a nation only hurt by violence, 
only to be won by love. 

Such was St. Patrick. Hear how his soul bursts 
forth in passionate pity for wrong done by pirates to 
the people that he loved; “‘O beautiful and well-beloved 
children of my heart whom I have brought forth in such 
multitude into the faith of Christ, I do bitterly lament 
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your wrongs; Yet, O mine own beloved ones, how do 
I not rejoice that my labours amongst you have not 
been in vain.” 

No wonder that he gained at once the people, the 
bards, the druids and the kings. Swift was his victory, 
his conquest secure. St. Patrick put the faith into the 
heart of the people and thence did it enter into their 
blood, so that, in Ireland alone, no martyr’s life stream 
was needed in order to wash out paganism, for, the 
waters of Baptism cleansed abundantly the nation that 
was pure. Other nations bought faith with martyr- 
dom, and bathed it in their blood that it might live; 
yet did it often die. Ireland welcomed the Faith in 
peace and gladness; yet it is now as bright and vigorous 
as then; nor shall it ever fade while St. Patrick looks upon 
the Face of God. 

To a mountain-top called “of the Eagles’ for its 
sheer and wild loftiness, St. Patrick withdrew to pray. 
Like Elias, like Moses, like the Adorable Redeemer of 
men, for forty days and forty nights he fasted, wrestling 
with the powers of darkness, groaning in unutterable 
entreaty, asking a strange boon of God. At last his 
prayer prevailed, the demon fled, and St. Victor, the 
guardian angel of Ireland, who had first borne to him 
‘the Voice of the Irish” again stood by him, and bade 
him in God’s name, to raise his hands aloft and bless 
the land he loved. Whereat St. Patrick, stretching 
forth his arms as though he would embrace the lovely 
isle from sea to sea, blessed his children, and a blessing 
came upon us from him, and his blessing will remain 
unto the end. 

Forth went at once the virtue of that blessing. Religion 
flourished, and with it learning, as never they have 
flourished otherwhere; so that from afar came pilgrims 
in ceaseless multitudes to visit the land of scholars and 
of saints. During three bright centuries, did peace and 
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plenty add material happiness to joy of soul. But the 
blessing of St. Patrick can also stand the test of war. 

At a time when half Christendom was rotten, when 
countless Christians delirious with the fumes of false 
faith, or drunken with the dregs of foul sin, reeled away 
from the Church of Christ back down into the masked 
paganism of the reformation, at a time when countries 
still Catholic were tottering and seemingly ready to fall, 
God wrought a new miracle, a strange portentous miracle 
such as the world had never yet beheld. Martyrs there 
had been, men, tender virgins, frail children, even the 
white hair of age had been encrimsoned with martyr 
blood, whole families, aye, and legions of heroic soldiers 
had together given their lives for Christ. But, a Martyr 
Nation? No! that, the world had not seen until 
Ireland was lifted on the Cross. Think on it! Well 
might the world wonder. A whole nation, robbed of 
her own fortune, driven forth from her own fields, her 
mind darkened by enforced ignorance, her hand fettered 
by enforced idleness, her children penned up at home 
like her cattle or flung out abroad into exile, all her 
rights violated, all her hopes crushed, a savage code of 
extermination and hatred usurping the place of law. 
Why? Because Ireland would not forsake the Faith 
of St. Patrick. For, lo! during those three long cen- 
turies of horror, while famine, too, and pestilence were 
sweeping away the men and women that had not been 
martyred, while the consequences of despair’s mad 
rebellion were changing the island into a desert or into 
a dungeon, it was in the power of each individual, as 
it was in the power of the nation, by apostacy to buy 
back all that makes life dear to man. Yet, through the 
midst of it all, O glorious St. Patrick! the Mass was still 
heard on the mountainside, the catechism was still 
learned by the hedgerow, faith and purity were still 
steadfast under the poorest cottage roof. Nay! Nay! 
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no power of earth, no power of hell could make your fore-. 
fathers false to the honour of Ireland. 

Had Ireland foresworn her faith, had she, like England, 
accepted the creed which established, by act of Parlia- 
ment, how far revelation is true, and by Royal Warrant 
overruled the authority of God, had Ireland apostatized, 
she might have enjoyed peace, prosperity, plenty, she 
might have had a sister share in that era of literary 
splendour, artistic skill, commercial enterprise, and 
military prowess, which has made Great Britain a cen- 
tral figure in the history of the world. But Ireland chose 
to serve God rather than Mammon. 

That conflict is now over. It has ended in the triumph 
of our faith. Weakness has conquered strength. The 
Cross has overcome the sword. Thus the Ireland of 
the past has won the crown of courage. May not the 
Ireland of the future hope to wear a crown of wisdom? 

The shackles which for so long held our children chained 
in ignorance have been broken. Our intellectual 
fetters have been flung aside. The gates of knowledge 
have been gradually unbarred. We are now free to 
learn, free to enter the treasure house of science, free 
to toil in the fertile fields of thought. We are now free to 
give to the native talent of our race the education and 
culture which must make us a great power in the world. 

The clouds, which, for centuries, hung heavily upon 
the mind and heart of our people, shrouding their whole 
lives in an atmosphere of gloom, almost of despair, that 
was lit at most by rare and fitful gleams of hope between 
sorrows passing away and sorrows not yet come, as 
amidst the tear and the smile of our sky, the sadness 
of our day is only cheered by a brightness that breaks 
through clouds that come and clouds that go, these 
clouds which overshadowed all the years of a long 
history, now appear as though they would roll aside 
and let the sunshine of prosperity dawn full upon us. 
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It would seem as though, while the languid smile which 
gives a tender melancholy to our hills and plains may 
ne’er increase, there is yet forming over the horizon of 
our country’s intellectual life, an arc of peace, serene 
with rising hope, brilliant with growing promise of long 
clear splendour. 

Yet there is danger, not less, but greater, not indeed 
that our fortitude may fail as long as the struggle lasts, 
but that when the contest is over, we may forget that 
we are still soldiers of Christ, not that we may be ship- 
wrecked by the tempest, but that we perish miserably 
through carelessness in the calm; not that our faith be 
unnerved by trial, or broken by attack, but that in the 
sunshine it shrivel up and crumble into dust, not that 
our allegiance to God be surprised while we stand on 
guard with the watchful vigilance of persecuted men, 
but that our loyality to Christ’s Church grow soft and 
sickly when we have no longer to face an open foe. 
Each phase of national life brings with it its own risks 
and its own temptations. The days of martyrs are 
gone, but to them have succeeded days of more subtle 
trial when are needed most the prudence of confessors 
and the wisdom of doctors. There is not now danger of 
cowardice, but of lethargy; not of violence from without, 
but of weakness from within. There is not now danger 
that we be traitors to the heroism of war. There is 
danger that amidst the allurements of base pleasure, 
amidst the seductions of false principle, we may be 
tempted to become renegades to the true idea of 
honour. 

Recognize, brethren, the sacredness of that bond 
of brotherhood which makes of us one great Catholic 
nation with the Ireland of the future and with the Ireland 
of the past. We tread the same soil on which our saints 
have knelt in prayer and which was watered with their 
martyr blood. We look up to the same changeful sky 
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towards which our fathers looked with holy thankful- 
ness in peace, with trustful prayer in persecution. 

We live amidst the same green plains and mist-clad 
hills and sparkling streams, of which our poets sang. We 
walk on the same roads, and we work in the same fields, 
where our ancient Ireland walked and worked. We hope 
to rest in the same churchyard where our dear dead sleep. 
With these scenes are interwoven the immortal memories 
of the past, the smiles, the tears, the joys, the griefs, 
the triumphs, the tribulations, the loves of long ago. 
Upon them all rests, like the sunburst upon our meadows, 
the sunshine of heaven breaking through clouds of earth, 
the glory of the same faith of St. Patrick. 

So too we look forward to the future with the same 
loyalty to the faith of St. Patrick, with the same under- 
standing of,our vocation in the world, and with the same 
resolution to hold to the Honour of Ireland. Yes! with 
the same resolution although not in the same way. 

While slow events dragged along tediously through 
the chronicles of old, so that men’s lives were wasted 
in waiting for changes long delayed, in our days history 
rushes forward with the impetuosity of our machines, 
and great epochs of a nation’s lifetime often crowd 
together into the record of a year. 

Do not, dear brethren, mistake my meaning. I am not 
qualified to speak on politics, nor, were I qualified, is 
this the place to preach on such a theme. Still even to 
those who watch it from afar, the tide of circumstance 
is seen to bear us strongly and swiftly towards some 
great issue. Even to those whose thoughts are fixed 
on other cares, it is evident that tremendous energies 
ate being concentrated soon to burst forth for evil or for 
good. It is a time of utmost import for the future, as, once 
the initial movement given, only God’s Hand can stay or 
change a nation’s onward course. Itisa turning of the tide. 
It is an epoch in our history. It is a fixing of our future. 
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What is to come of it? Something great? Yes! of 
that no man doubts. Something solemn for the gravity 
of its consequences, something lasting in its far-reaching 
results, something fraught with doom. Something 
great? Ves! for, lo! upon us are fixed the eyes of 
all the nations of the earth, who watch in hushed expec- 
tation, waiting to see how things shall turn. But why 
should great and distant empires gaze so intently upon 
our Island of the Western seas? Because in Ireland 
alone, religion has always been racy of the soil, and all 
true patriotism holy. Because the vocation of Ireland 
is to show to the world that the greatness of the earthen 
shrine is less noble than the greatness of the spirit. 
All else may or may not be added to her, but Ireland 
must seek first the Kingdom of God. Her future hinges 
upon this one point. 

Without her Faith Ireland might perhaps become, 
great with a greatness like that of pagan Rome or pro- 
testant England, great like artistic Greece or chivalrous 
France. But, great with the greatness of soul above 
body, of mind above matter, of what is immortal Godlike 
in man above what is worldly or destined to return to 
dust, great with a greatness worthy of Catholic Ireland, 
without her Faith, never! 

What way then shall things be? Shall Ireland that 
failed not in the days of persecution, fail in her days 
of peace? Shall the virtue of Ireland be recorded only 
in the annals of her dead past, or shall it be written 
day by day in the lives of her sons and daughters? 
Shall her faith fade like a flower in the chill atmosphere 
of modern cynicism or shall it freshly flourish as green 
and hardy as her shamrock? 

We have reached a turning point in our destiny. 
The decision of to-day must make the history of hereafter, 
What way shall things be? 

Answer, sons and daughters of Catholic Ireland, 
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answer! for, upon each one of you that answer must in 
part depend. 

The answer cannot be given by economists or by 
politicians, by statesmen or by soldiers. It is the 
greatness of a people that calls forth or creates the great- 
ness of its leaders and of its heroes. But the greatness 
of Ireland must be above all in her goodness. 

Shall Ireland then be once more known amongst the 
nations, as a land of pure women and brave men, a land 
of scholars and of saints? Answer brethren for the 
Honour of Ireland! 

The earth is built up of infinitesimal atoms locked 
together by laws which they unswervingly obey. Not 
the smallest particle of dust that falls with mathe- 
matical precision upon the soil, not the faintest form 
of matter that floats with moving music upon the throbb- 
ing air, but helps in its own way and according to its 
kind in the making and moulding of the world. Thus 
too, the social world is made up of the added lives of 
men. There is no man who may not, who must not, 
take a man’s part in the living of the nation’s life. A 
nation may be defended by great captains, but its battles 
are fought and its victories won by the simple soldiers 
who do their terrible work with fierce hand and unflinch- 
ing heart. A nation may be taught by great scholars, 
but the principles that lead its moral life are learned in 
its homes. A nation may be guided by great statesmen 
but its greatness is only achieved and only secured, 
when its men and women do their duty. The earth is 
made up of atoms, the ocean is gathered of drops. A 
nation lives in the concentrated energies and added 
efforts of hand and head and heart realized in the lives 
of its sons and daughters. Answer then, sons and 
daughters of Catholic Ireland! Answer for the Honour 
of Ireland. 

I cannot think, my dear brethren, that any one of 
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you could fall so low as to regard with utter apathy the 
future of our faith or the fortune of our Fatherland. 
‘“‘Breathes there the man with soul so dead who never to 
himself hath said this is my own, my native land?” 
You may not indeed be carried away by the enthusiasm 
of a poet or by the chivalry of a crusader, but you can 
say in simple honest earnestness that were it in your 
power you would help to bring a blessing of holiness of 
happiness upon our dear land. A full deep echo then, 
answers from within your soul when I say to you in God’s 
Name “‘Honour your Father in work and word, that a 
blessing may come upon you from Him, and His blessing 
may remain unto the end.” 

Do you know what it is to love your native land? 
You love Ireland. Do you mean that? You may sing 
patriotic songs. You may make warlike speeches. 
You may even on St. Patrick’s Day go so far as the 
wearing of the green. Is that all? Talk! Talk! that 
kind of patriotism is nowadays very common and very 
cheap. But traitors talk when true men are silent. 
Cowards criticise when brave men act. You would 
die for the honour of Ireland. Die? Bah! Live 
first for the Honour of Ireland and then we shall know 
whether or not you are fit to die for the Honour of 
Ireland. 

If you are a disgrace to holy Ireland. If by drunk- 
enness, by injustice, or by foul sin, you drag your coun- 
try’s reputation through the mire, if that is what you 
call love of Ireland, then I say to you “‘traitor begone!”’ 
you shame your nation before the world. Traitor! 
you are false to the Honour of Ireland. But if in your 
own conduct you are temperate and self-controlled, 
warm-hearted towards your friends and broadminded 
towards your foes; if in your own homes you are bright 
as a sunbeam and innocent as an angel; if in your citizen- 
ship you revere and obey the laws of social order and of 
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eternal justice; if you are one of whom your country 
may be justly proud, one to whom even strangers may 
point and say “‘that is a true Irishman, brave, honest, 
sober, faithful, a man with a quick brain, a soft heart 
and a hard fist;” if you are one who can look any man 
straight in the face and defy him to show that word 
or work of yours has ever sullied your country’s fair 
name; if such is your love for Ireland then God bless 
you, you are true to the Honour of Ireland. 

Then shoulder to shoulder, sons of Ireland! stand by 
the Honour of Ireland. For the Honour of Ireland let 
no blot of sin blacken your home. For the Honour of 
Ireland let no stigma of disgrace befoul your public 
character. 

Shoulder to shoulder forward for the Honour of Ire- 
land. Fearlessly and ruthlessly defy and condemn 
that profanation of patriotism which would change 
the freedom of fellow-countrymen into the tyranny of 
a clique, reject it utterly for the Honour of Ireland. 
Crush out that cruel caricature of patriotism which 
would degrade our merrymaking into a drunken revel 
or which would debase our political aspirations into 
hatred of a sister-nation or disloyalty to our Mother- 
Church. 

Hurl down to the mud to which it belongs that blas- 
phemy against patriotism which begins with a sneer 
against purity and ends with a curse against faith. 
Crushit down, stampitout! hurl it forth for the Honour 
of Ireland. Shoulder to shoulder true sons of Ireland 
you can do it. Do it then for the Honour of Ireland. 
Shoulder to shoulder forward for the Honour of Ireland. 
For the Honour of Ireland hold in life, in death, to the 
faith of Ireland’s martyrs! For the Honour of Ireland 
hold in life, in death, to the innocence of Ireland’s 
maidens. 

Faith and Fatherland! Yes, both together in close 
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and eternal sympathy, but Faith first and then Father- 
land. Your God is above your nation. In the Name 
of God and of St. Patrick shoulder to shoulder stand 
by the Honour of Ireland. 

“Honour thy Father in work and word that a blessing 
may come upon thee from Him, and His blessing may 
remain unto the end.’ Amen. 
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Lecture for the Recreation and Reading Rooms, 
Kells. June 20th 1899. 


The toil of the plough has its reward in the richness 
of the harvest, and the golden growth of knowledge is 
only to be won by the slow and hard labour of the mind. 
But in the triumph of thought there is a zest and a delight 
which more than repays the patience and the weariness 
of the sowing-time. The recompense of mental work 
is all the more pleasurable and all the more profitable 
in proportion as what we learn reaches down to strong 
roots of understanding, and in proportion as we can gather 
from it some practical fruit. Yet, on the other hand, 
the more deep the roots of knowledge, the more diffi- 
cult is it to dig down to them, and the more practical 
a principle is, the more patiently must we meditate 
if we would enjoy the full ripeness of its meaning. 

Let me then ask you to think earnestly and steadily, 
even though the mental matter seem like heavy soil 
and the thinking of it tedious as the handling of a spade, 
about the plain and practical philosophy wherein are 
set the roots of a people’s power. 


Power expresses an idea so far first in thought as to be 
vague, yet so fundamental as to be evident. For, 
the more universal and simple a notion is in itself, the 
more abstract and profound must be the reasoning that 
shall explain it. Thus, the first principles of right and 
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wrong are quite plain in their apprehension to a child, 
yet, in their proof, difficult to a philosopher. So, too, 
Power is easily understood, yet not easily explained. 
It means the principle of activity, the source of energy, 
and the cause of action. As the sphere of activity is 
different, so will the kind of power be different. Three 
kinds of power can be considered with regard to the 
matter we have in hand. There is the power of material 
force, the power of moral constraint, and the power of 
mental guidance. The first is the power of the hand to 
do, the second the power of the will to decide, and the 
third, the power of the intellect to point the way. The 
first means strength, the second choice, the third principle. 


Now, when I speak of the Power of the People, I am 
not speaking of the power of a nation, for, the power 
of a nation may be in the grasp of one master; butI am 
speaking of the power of the mass of the citizens, that 
power which may be in the grasp of the multitude of 
men. 

The triple power of a nation, its energy, its authority, 
and its aim, are typified by the Sword, the Sceptre, 
and the Crown. 


I will speak to you about the Roots from which 
spring the hardy rights and healthy duties that feed 
yet limit a people’s share in the wielding of the sword 
of State, in the holding of the Sceptre, and in the wearing 
of the Crown. 


The Sword of State means the power of physical 
force to subdue wrong by violence if need be, the power 
to safegaurd the citizen’s right in peace, and to avenge 
the nation’s right in war. Now, this power of the Sword 
does not rest merely with the soldier or policeman. It 
comes from above the officer or the executive. It is 
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the power not of a man, nor of a minister, but of the 
nation. 


In old days, in the days when one man might be, 
not merely king but a nation’s master, the iron of Rome, 
or Greek steel, was easily and often almost owned by a 
dictator or by a tyrant, by a knot of demagogues or by 
an aristocratic club. There were great and true Repub- 
lics in those days too. But, while they were possible, 
nations were also possible in which the people had abso- 
lutely no influence in the use of the nation’s strength. 
They might do their work like mere citizens or like mere 
soldiers, but their social or political power was as dead 
as the plough they guided or the spear they grasped. 
They had no real hold on the power of the Sword. 


Modern Democracy has changed all this. The extreme 
Tory and the extreme Radical, with every intervening 
shade of political principle, recognise an historical 
fact. Some like it, others dislike it; but there it is, 
afact. The fact is that it is now impossible to prevent 
a people from having some hold on the nation’s power. 

One cause of this is plain. The poor school now 
brings knowledge home to dwell under the rooftree of 
the thatched cabin. The lowliest child now learns to 
read, and if it reads, it thinks. The penny newspaper 
tells day after day with accurate and interesting detail 
by the fireside of the labourer or in the citizen’s workshop, 
what mighty events agitate the outward world, and, 
with vivid picture and plain proof, it explains to the 
spellbound circle of listeners what swift and sharp result 
these events must have upon the price of bread or upon 
the scale of wage. Now, men like to have something 
to say as to how their own business is managed. They 
do not care to sit down and look on, while somebody 
else is making laws that shall empty their pockets. It 
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is too much to ask them to be silent, when the honour 
of the land they love is insulted, or filth flung against 
the Faith of their martyred forefathers. « 


But, again, to the knowledge gained from books, 
and to the facts given by papers, the secrecy of the post 
and the swiftness of the electric wire add ease and effi- 
cacy of combination. But if a people combine, as they 
will when they wish, and they will wish when their 
hearts or their purses are touched, they can take hold 
of power. But, when they can, sooner or later, they do. 
Thus, the modern growth of Democracy is a fact that 
is inevitable. 

I say, further, that it is a desirable fact. Do not misun- 
derstand me. I advocate no wild supremacy of a thought- 
less mob. I advocate only the dignity of human nature. 
I cannot see that the Tsar has any divine right to look 
upon his people as a herd of cattle; nor can I even 
understand how the Kaiser can have a God-given mission 
to treat his subjects as grown-up children. Men are 
not to be checked by the bridle nor driven by the whip. 
They are to be led by law. Now the very primal notion 
of law is an appeal to reason, and, through reason, a. 
rule for will. Hence, in proportion as the ruling of law 
is reasonable and the acceptance of it intelligent, soisa 
nation’s life more nobly human, and therefore more 
perfect. Hence, again, in proportion as a people is capable 
of taking an intelligent view of its own affairs, so is it 
capable of taking an intelligent part in the framing 
of its own laws: and, in proportion as it is capable of 
taking an intelligent part in the framing of its own laws, 
so is it emancipated from the swaddling clothes of national 
babyhood, to stand erect and freely walk its own way 
with the dignity and responsibility of a man. 


Nor is there anything in this, opposed to any true 
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conservative principle. However stiff a conservative, 
or however lax a liberal may be, each must admit that 
if a political principle is true, its adherents should not 
fear to face the verdict of reason. If, then, a people be 
intelligent, it is by an appeal to their reason, not by the 
baton or the bayonet, that a political party should seek 
to reign. But, an appeal to the people’s reason means the 
judgment of the democracy, and this means thatthepeople 
own in more or less ample measure, the power of the Sword. 


What I have said applies to all government that is 
human, because, being fallible, its judgment is never 
without appeal, and therefore it cannot claim the abso- 
lute submission of the people’s mind unless they see 
that it is true and good. But, if the people’s reason is 
to be a standard of appeal, the people will have power. 
On the other hand, God was King of Israel. He made 
its laws and sanctioned its decrees. Against divine 
authority, man has no vote. It is without appeal, because 
infallible. So, is it also in the Church of Christ. But, 
in merely human affairs, the people who make the nation’s 
strength will have and ought to have some share in the 
exercise of its energy, in the direction of its action. 
They will have, and ought to have some hold upon the 
Power of the Sword. 


Above the Sword, there is the Sceptre. The Sceptre 
is the staff on which he leans who is the father of his 
race, the staff of patriarchal office; therefore the sign 
of highest dignity, the symbol of widest sway, the badge 
of him before whom all others bow, the emblem of 
supreme authority. The sword is for war; the sceptre 
is for peace. The sword means the strength of outward 
action; the sceptre means the source of inward life. 


Now, while the people will have, and ought to have 
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some share in the power of the state, the people cannot 
have the direct and immediate exercise of supreme autho- 
rity, the people cannot in their own hand hold the sceptre. 
You remember how the great American humorist deter- 
mined that, in his regiment, to avoid jealousy, every 
soldier should be colonel. But, this won’t do out of 
Kentucky. Every man cannot be prime minister at 
the same time. Much less can every man be king. 
Wherefore, even in a Republic, the people must delegate 
their power into the hands of one or of a few. Now, 
at this point a most important question arises; how 
is this to be done? Is the influence of the mass of men 
to work immediately on the minister, and is the minister 
to react directly on the mass? Let me put this question 
and its answer in clear light. 


There is a great difference between a man and a 
machine. A man is living, a machine dead. But what 
does that involve? This, that the action of a machine 
is merely the receiving and transmitting of energy; 
the action of a man is in that his action is not from 
without, but from within. But, this further involves 
that the machine is mechanical, the man organic; the 
energy of the machine is one and the same throughout, 
the energy of the man thinks in his brain, nourishes 
with his blood, and feels through his nerve. 

The question, then, is whether a nation is to be like 
a machine or like a man. 

A nation will be like a machine if the theory of extreme 
Socialists be adopted, namely, that the holders of office 
or authority are to be mere blind, thoughtless wheels 
or pistons to move or stop at the touch of the people’s 
will; that the sceptre is to be the mere puppet of the 
people, a thing that goes up or down or wriggles about 
according as the last vote turns the lever of the majority 
to one side or the other. 
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A nation will be like a man if the people’s power be 
exercised through different social or political bodies, 
each of which in its own sphere, with its own functions, 
and, above all, according to its own judgment, works 
for the common good. 

Hence, where there is democratic power, representatives 
must be elected; and, where such power is used according 
to the laws of life, and not according to the laws of mere 
machinery, the representatives of the people must 
be allowed to follow their own judgment within the 
limits of their own mandate. 


You will see that this is not mere abstract reasoning, 
if you consider a practical result. Whenever a people 
has tried to take the sceptre into its own hands, it 
has always become the unconscious victim of political 
wirepullers. This is inevitable. A people may act for 
itself; but it will not think for itself. The multitude 
of men is well aware that it is not as wise as the wisest 
wits among it, although on many plain and practical 
matters, it may make up its own mind, it will and must 
follow, in difficult and dangerous days, the advice or 
dictation of its leaders. If their leaders be not the 
natural legitimate and disinterested leaders of its destiny, 
their places will be surreptitiously taken by selfish, 
unscrupulous, cynical adventurers. 

I am getting very near subjects that are very delicate 
and dangerous. Now, I like skating, but I do not 
like ‘‘skating on thin ice.” I will, then, look for illus- 
trations of my meaning to matters further off from 
party politics. 


Trades Unions are a necessity. Whether they be 
the best means or not, they are the only existing means 
by which the toiler can be protected against the tyranny 
of Capital. But, it has happened that the men, in 
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their struggle against the masters, put themselves into 
the power of paid agitators whose interest was not to 
protect either the toiler or the trade, but to prolong the 
struggle. How severely and irreparably a trade may 
be injured by a strike is shown by the Engineers’strike 
in England. It has permanently transferred much 
of the work to German and American Firms, with the 
result that as there will be less work done in England, 
many men will be thrown out of employment, and where 
there are many unemployed, the wage will tend to become 
less. Again, in several instances, orders were sent from 
their head-quarters in England to the South of Ireland for 
trades to strike, with the result that the work left Ireland to 
go to England. This did not prevent the English agita- 
tors from enjoying their trip to Killarney. Something 
similar happens in political circles abroad. In France, 
where politics are a means of making money, politicians 
are not always patriots. Scandals of the kind have 
been made public. But, one fact throws a lurid light 
on the way in which matters may be legally managed. 
The cost of administration, that is to say the salaries of 
officials for doing the same public work, has, owing 
mainly to the creation of new and unnecessary positions, 
increased about one-third in the days of Republican 
France over what it was even in the extravagant days 
of the Third Empire. 

All this must tend to show that when a people dele- 
gates its power, it should not allow the Sceptre to be 
seized upon by men who pull the wires for their own 
profit. 


On the other hand, the administration of law must 
be independent of the people. The elections of Judges 
by popular vote in the United States leads to frequent 
and scandalous miscarriage of justice, while the universal 
changing of all officials with a change of government 
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not only interferes with the permanency required for 
good official work, but tends inevitably to turn the 
rivalry between the “‘ins” and the ‘outs’ into a question 
of a man’s pocket, not of his patriotism. 


The great Theologian, Suarez, considers that the 
best form of Government is what we would call a Consti- 
tutional Monarchy, which, indeed, puts the Sceptre 
into the hand of a King, yet so that his power is ‘‘broad- 
based upon his people’s will.’”’ Whether this be true 
or not, one conclusion is safe, that the Sceptre should 
not be in the hand of a tyrant man, nor of a turbulent 
mob, nor of a treacherous minister, but that authority 
should rise irom lesser sphere to higher place, with 
gradual growth and easy symmetry so that each organ 
live and thrive in its own function and with its own 
fruit, until the common weal be one and strong and 
healthful and secure under the Sceptre of the State. 


The Crown is the badge of royalty, the token of highest 
personal power, the emblem of a King. The Crown, 
in Latin, Greek and Gaelic, means a circle; and its 
symbolic sense implies that the head on which the 
Crown is set is encircled by a supreme and ceaseless 
responsibility to think, decide, judge, and direct, as 
shall be for the nation’s weal. Itssynonym, the Diadem, 
means an ornament that binds the brow, and hence 
it further means the supreme duty of aiming only at 
the people’s good. Thus, the rights of the Crown arise 
from its duty; and the devotedness of which the Crown 
is the type is the source, the criterion, and the limit 
of its power. For, a King has not his Crown for his 
own sake, but for his subjects. His people are not his 
property, but he is their protector. The nation does not 
belong to the King, but the King belongs to the nation. 
He is highest in dignity only because upon him lies the 
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weightiest office. He is only first in political power 
because he should be first in patriotic service. 


Now, all such outward signs of inward significance 
have their broad human teaching, and, as in our modern 
life, the people have a share in the material power of the 
Sword, and can even influence the moral authority of 
the Sceptre, so, too upon them, in some measure, weighs 
the mental duty of the Crown. 


The children of our Keltic blood have quick wits 
to learn, noble minds to look to noble aims, inborn 
appreciations that are delicate and refined. Thus 
have they great powers to seek the true, the good, and 
the beautiful, and therefore the shadow of the Crown 
throws over them a share in the patriotic duty of serving 
their Country. 


In many ways this may be achieved, and is achieved. 
As true sons and daughters of holy Ireland, your lives 
are an honour to our race. As true citizens, you take 
your loyal share in working out in your own town or 
county, the public good. As true patriots you take 
your frank and fearless part in striving to make real 
what you believe to be the worthiest aim of national 
aspiration. 


Yet, think whether there be not one way by which 
your work may be made more living and more lasting. 
Itis much to nobly work yourself. Itis more to mould the 
mind and character, and taste of many others, who 
shall also nobly work, and whose work shall be more 
fruitful because more firmly fixed in fertile soil. Plant 
deep the roots of the people’s power. In your Recreation 
and Reading Rooms you have a means subtle in its 
imperceptible influence, yet stupendous in its evident 
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Modern literature, in its scientific textbook, in 
its pointed novel, in its social or philosophical pamphlet, 
is the real battleground between truth and error. The 
old learning and the old education are sound soil to work 
on, but they are almost useless nowadays when know- 
ledge is further cultivated until it is up to date. The 
classroom of the child, the schoolroom of the boy or girl, 
must be completed by the Reading-room for the man 
and woman. Thus shall the people learn to wisely wield 
the power when the roots of knowledge are deep grown 
within their mind. 


Yet, knowledge is only good as a power which may be 
used for evil or for good. Your work must be to further 
plant the roots of moral and religious training. It is 
when the lad has left school, when he realises the latent 
potency within his life, and the limitless horizons of his 
future, that he finds himself face to face with the great 
moral problems that agitate the minds of men. Then, 
when the war between right and wrong is fiercest within 
his soul, when the issue is upon him of a destiny to be 
nobly worked out or shamefully shirked, when his heart 
and his fancy are fascinated by theories that flatter 
his selflove, or befooled by seductions that endanger 
his innocence, then it is that he needs a mental tonic 
which shall bring back a healthy mood of mind and a 
manly state of character, then it is that he needs more 
than a good game of football, more than a good spin on a 
cycle, more than a good home, more than a good friend, 
more than a good master; he needs a good book. 


Lastly, to the roots of Truth and Worth add the 
root of the love of the Beautiful. Culture is the crown 
of knowledge and of character. No one is a thorough 
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Irishman or thorough Irishwoman unless the innate 
courtesy of our race, its natural delicacy of feeling and 
keenness of appreciation, its sensitive taste, and artistic 
sympathies, be lifted from the low level of coarse common- 
place to the sphere which befits them. Your Recreation- 
room with its associations of innocent fun and cultured 
amusement, of delightful rest from labour and of enjoy- 
able appreciation of higher interest than that of making 
money, will, without noise and without notice, refine 
still more and more the minds and manners of the 
people. It will be one of the best possible antidotes 
against that malignant weed which is the root of all 
the coarseness and of all the crime in our country, — 
drunkenness. 


Plant, then, deep and well the Roots of the People’s 
Power, that so, with intelligent vigour they may wield 
the Sword of Power; and with deference to right law 
but with independence of reckless leaders, they may in- 
fluence the Sceptre of authority; and with devotedness 
of head and hand and heart they may wear the Crown 
of national duty. 


FICTION: A FINE ART. 


Lecture given in Calaroga Club, Dublin 
January 13th 1904. 


The reading of fiction appears to be for most people 
nothing more than a pastime. Some few people still 
look upon it as not only a frivolous, but also a wicked 
pastime; such an idea however must disappear before 
the knowledge of the magnificent literature which modern 
English fiction has given to the world. On the con- 
trary, most readers fail in their judgment on this matter, 
not by exaggerating the faults of fiction, but by being 
wanting in the right appreciation of its merits. All 
will indeed have been fascinated by the stories of men 
like Sir Walter Scott; they will have been subdued 
by such love tales as that of Blackmore’s ‘‘Lorna Doone;”’ 
they will have been captivated by the masterful character 
sketches of writers like Dickens or Thackeray; and 
they will have paused in delight to gaze upon the lovely 
scenes of word-painters like William Black. Yet, too 
frequently people read fiction merely for the pleasure 
which their fancy feels in following an interesting 
story. They fail to enjoy the more intellectual and 
nobler delight of appreciating the artistic aspect of the 
work. On the other hand, again, very many who 
read foolish, flimsy, or foul fiction fail to understand 
the risk they run of having their judgment warped, 
their fancy soiled, and their heart embittered. That 
good fiction is not sufficiently appreciated from an 
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artistic point of view, and that bad fiction is not suffi- 
ciently appreciated from the point of view of its being 
a sin against truth as well as its being a crime against 
innocence, these are the twin thoughts that have suggest- 
ed the subject of this lecture. Fiction is fancy’s imitation 
of history. Fiction, as such, does not claim to be a 
narrative of actual facts; but on the other hand it does 
claim not to falsify facts. We do not expect to find in 
fiction a scientific representation of truth, but an artistic 
reflection of it. Fiction, then, need not be a reproduc- 
tion or representation of what in life is true; but it must 
be at least an imitation or adaptation of what is true 
to life. 

Art is a human imitation of nature. Art differs 
from science in that science is assimilative, art is creative. 
Science receives the knowledge of reality; art calls forth 
a likeness of reality. The work of art has an essential 
reference to reality, but if it merely make an imitation 
of reality, it is only a handicraft. Art, to be true art, 
must do more than copy nature with manual dexterity; 
it must further reflect nature in the ideal world. 
Yet again, art, in order to be fine art, must appeal to 
and employ something more than skill in execution 
and logic in conception. Fine art must appeal to and 
employ means which are motives that react upon the 
will. Wherefore, fine art has a triple relation; first, a 
relation to reality; second, a relation to the ideal; 
third, a relation to ethics; or, in other words, fine art 
is always and only an outcome of the harmonised energies 
of hand and of head and of heart. 

That fiction must be founded on fact needs no proof, 
nor even explanation. Even the wildest fancies of 
fairy-land or the most eccentric styles or shapes of 
humour revolve round some central point of truth or 
rest upon some fixed point of reality. Where, in fiction, 
fact comes to an end, there must still be found not merely 
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the possibility of the events which are told or of the 
characters which are traced, but there must be some 
likelihood. Hence, in the first place, the facts and 
figures which are developed or described must be such 
as might be readily met with in real life. This plain 
and primal principle at once condemns as false art a vast 
multitude of modern novels in which the events are 
palpably impossible and the characters patently absurd. 
Nor is it merely in the “penny dreadful” or “shilling 
shocker” that we find this fault against the first law 
of art, but in many of the most successful novels, under 
the garb of ornament that is good or decoration that is 
delightful, there is not the flesh and blood of life, but 
the bran or sawdust of a doll. Thus, in “‘Helbeck of 
Bannisdale’” Mrs. Humphry Ward picks up every- 
where bits of sacerdotal eccentricity and packs them 
together to make up one impossible priest. This brings 
us to a second law; the grouping of facts and their succes- 
sion, as well as the delineation and development of 
character, must also be such as might be real. A wide 
margin may be allowed to writers whose stories are 
sensational. They are like decorators who use brilliant 
colours or like musicians who delight in strident sounds. 
This may be art, although it be of an inferior kind. 
But, to crowd together murders, suicides, conflagra- 
tions, sudden fits of lunacy, and hysterical descriptions, 
as has been done in some recent novels this is to 
drag in what Horace calls the ‘‘Deus ex machina,” 
and it is not only abominably bad taste, but absurdly 
grotesque nonsense. Furthermore, it is against true 
art to be downright dishonest. A lie may be quite 
as real and as inexcusable in fiction as in history, if the 
facts, although told as fiction are calculated to be taken 
as examples of what is true, or if a character which is 
only an eccentricity be put forward so as to be considered 
as an average type of a class. In one of these the 
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author represents all priests as being hypocrites, 
liars, criminals of the worst type, with the additional 
little characteristic thrown in, that they are horribly 
and brutally ugly. He makes one exception: a Cardinal, 
who is not a Catholic, who does not understand his 
catechism, who is as sentimental as he is stupid, and 
who is as hysterical as himself. Disappointed people 
who write novels take every opportunity of revenging 
themselves by their vindictive misrepresentation of 
those people or principles which they are unable other- 
wise to injure and which consequently they pelt mud 
at with all the more hateful spite. Now, the choice 
of genuine material for fiction’s work requires experience 
of the world, But much more does it require that balance 
of thoughtful philosophy and that appreciation of 
broadminded sympathy which, out of slight experience, 
can draw great wealth of matter, and without which 
even a vast experience may give no more than a jumbled 
heap of fragments. In the handling of the reality which 
is taken as the material for fiction’s art, there is need, 
in various proportion, according to the different sort, 
style, mood or manner of the writer, of power, and of 
finish, both in the dramatic setting of the tale and in 
its literary dress. 

Art, as we have said, is not a mere copy of reality; 
it looks on reality from a high intellectual standpoint. 
Its faithfulness and its accuracy of perspective must 
be always safeguarded with loving reverence. But 
Art must not stoop to the gutter; it must not degrade 
itself to what is vulgar; nor defile itself with filth. It is 
not Art, it is only a shameful skill in mixing colours and 
in drawing figures, which covers a canvas with a life-like 
representation of the interior of a pot-house where a 
drunken man is getting sick as he lies upon the floor. 
It is no justification of fiction to say that it is true. To 
clothe a real pig in real satin, lace or fur, is not artistic; 
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yet, this is exactly what Zola does. He, like some 
other fashionable novelists, uses the power of the pencil 
and the delicacy of the brush in order to portray or 
embellish beetles dogs or swine. No! no! that is not 
art. The aim, the object, the idea of art is that it 
seeks and cherishes the beautiful, and that in its flight 
of fancy or in its creative work it ignores what is coarse 
or vulgar, base or brutal, in order to dwell only with 
high ideals and to ambition only admirable results. 
This, in a lesser degree, is a condemnation of such writers 
as deal with realities that are only paltry or insignificant, 
contemptible or mean. In two articles in the Nineteenth 
Century Review John Ruskin severely censured George 
Eliot on this score, especially in regard to her ‘Mill 
on the Floss.’”’ He speaks of her characters as being 
generally “‘the sweepings of a Pentonville omnibus” 
and he describes her delineation of character as being 
often ‘‘a study of cutaneous disease.’’ Most readers 
will consider that this judgment is, to say the least, 
exaggerated. But, it invokes a principle of art which 
seems to be very generally ignored in modern fiction, 
namely, that true art is not merely a photograph of 
ugly, dirty, offensive, or contemptible things, but a 
picture of strong, vivid, great or beautiful realities paint- 
ed with power or with pathos. What is evil, sordid, 
or insignificant, is only to be used as shadow or back- 
ground in the masterpiece of which the point of light 
is beautiful or majestic. A second characteristic of 
true art in its relation to the ideal is that it should 
be noble, not cynical. Hence, the impression produced 
by fiction should not be discouragement, depression, 
disappointment, or bitterness. That aspect of life which 
is pessimistic is false, because to those who honestly 
follow Truth and Right, all things must work together 
unto good. This may seem to be too narrow a rule; 
for it would limit the field of fiction. Why should not 
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a writer be allowed to tell a sad story or to introduce 
a sorry character? This is not what I oppose. I 
only oppose on this point what is not true to life. 
Now, in life, there is much misfortune and much moral 
misery, much disappointment and much degradation. 
Fiction, in its pathetic mood, will truly tell many a tale 
that is tearful in its sorrow or terrible in its sin. But 
it is not true to life to make moral goodness in the main 
synonymous with foolishness or with failure. Wherefore, 
on the one hand, depressing or debasing elements are 
to be only used, if used at all, as background, because 
otherwise the impression produced by the story would 
be that life itself is worthless, and such impression would 
be false. On the other hand, although it is quite true 
that some good people are very silly or very mean, and 
some bad people very talented or even very honourable; 
yet, it is not true that honour, talent and love are gener- 
ally on the wrong side, and to produce such an impression 
would be to make fiction false to life. George Eliot 
seems to me, and to many others with whom I have 
spoken, to fail on this point. The tone of her novels 
seems to be so frequently and so deeply cynical as to 
offend against the ideal aspect of true art. Mark that 
I am not now speaking of fiction in its moral aspect. 
Speaking of fiction merely from, an intellectual stand- 
point, I will say that a cynical or sour tone is forbidden 
by true art. Nay! rather while recognising that we 
may find in real life characters and incidents like those 
told in George Eliot’s and kindred novels, just as in 
teal life there may be met with the characters and inci- 
dents of Zola, Ouida, or Hall Caine; yet, just as Dickens 
has his rogues and his oddities without interfering with 
the healthy and elevating influence of his books, so, 
true art will not only look for materials that are refined 
and ever with them create an ideal that is beautiful, 
but it will also look at life with wide kind gaze and 
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from amongst its living men and women select a noble 
type. 

We now come to Fiction as a fine art in its relation 
to Ethics. Do not misunderstand my assertion when 
I say that Fiction must be elevating. It is quite true 
that a story may be written without any express or even 
conscious intention of preaching a sermon. But, it 
is also quite true that every story leaves an impression . 
which is either wholesome or poisonous, good or bad, 
fair or foul. Indeed, the influence of fiction, like the 
influence of the stage, seems to have a stronger perhaps 
because more hidden power over the human heart than 
the influence of real life. It may be that this moral 
or immoral influence of fiction is due in part at least, 
to the greater insight which fiction gives into its charact- 
ers, or it may be due, at least in part, to the greater 
vividness with which fiction appeals to fancy; but that the 
moral or immoral influence is a fact, a startling fact, 
an inevitable fact, no one who thinks will doubt. Talent 
which holds such wide and deep influence over the 
wills of men, holds a position of grave responsibility 
and must face a stern judgment. No blame can be 
too uncompromising for writers who are mean and 
wicked enough to abuse fiction in order to blaspheme 
God or misrepresent religion. It is revolting to outrage 
the most sacred and cherished ideas of the vast majority 
of the human race. It is downright indecent to fal- 
sify the good tidings of Christ or to take the holiest 
themes of His revelation as materials for brutal cari- 
cature or stupid buffoonery. Novels have been written 
against religion which were they put forth as a 
narrative of fact, would be a contemptible but open 
tissue of falsehood. But when they are put forth 
as fiction they are a cowardly, covert and cruel attack 
on truth. They are in every sense bad art, not only 
because the spirit they breathe is devilish, but also 
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because they are the outcome of an hysterical imagination 
and of a diseased heart. We need not pause to condemn 
fiction that is foul; for, such filth can only be put on 
paper by infamous men or by still more infamous women, 
and the only way to deal with such social scum is to 
keep away fromit. All foul or false fiction is the breath- 
ing of the spirit of evil, and it is typified in Lucifer. Fict- 
ion that is true, noble and beautiful, is typified in Gabriel 
the spirit that heralded the coming upon earth of a 
wisdom, and love that are divine. Fiction, even without 
any intention to teach, or wish to improve its readers, 
if only it faithfully adhere to the laws of fine art, must 
tend to exercise a blessed influence, for it appeals to the 
greatest human power for good in the world, the power 
of true love. Love, even in its mere human phase, 
lifts the heart above itself, renders man or woman un- 
selfish, and can even change the character of the soul 
within which its sacred fire burns. Yea! it can make 
the man who has been brutal live now like an angel; 
for, the vision of her whom he loves brings a sunshine 
to his soul that scatters the vapours of night and ripens 
into holy harvest the seeds of good which until then 
had been hid in clay and dead to hope. 

Still, Fiction has its dangers and its drawbacks. Even 
the purest and most artistic fiction, if indulged in to 
excess, renders life unreal, makes the mind overlook the 
good and the greatness of our actual day in order to 
dally with dreams that are misleading and to sigh for 
hopes that can never be fulfilled. It tends to make 
the heart discontented with its surroundings, and it 
often hurries the young into a fatal want of appreciation 
of the people whom they meet, because their fancy is 
accustomed to dwell with the heroes and heroines of 
mere romance. 

Another danger, one often fatal because it is unknown, 
is the stealthy way in which innocence and honour may 
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be undermined by an evil influence which is cleverly 
concealed. How often have we not heard young and 
innocent girls exclaim: that they saw no harm in a 
book which the more experienced reader knows to be 
irremediably bad. No! they see no harm in it now; 
but the harm is there; and it will work out its sad result 
in after days when mature age brings its understanding 
and its fierce fire. For the artistic mind the talent 
often shown in fiction has a strange fascination, and 
when the absorbing interest of a well-told story is made 
still more attractive by charm of style, poetry of word- 
painting, and pathos of emotion, the rapt reader will 
forget to think of the concealed skeleton of criminal 
intrigue or of the sweetened poison of love that is dis- 
honourable and foul! They see no harm in it because 
although the book is bad there is a glory reflected on 
its pages from the innocence of their own soul, and 
their heart is still too child-like to understand what 
is not pure. But the sunlight fades and the clear atmos- 
phere is clouded by knowledge of evil, while the badness 
of the book and its wicked impressions still remain. 

Art is a vocation, and fine art, whether the artist 
will it or not, wields a strange power of fascinating the 
fancy and of conquering the heart. Wherefore, the 
writer of fiction should be true to his vocation; from 
the real world he will gather materials genuine and 
good; he will shape them according to the highest prin- 
ciples of innocence and of honour, and, when he breathes 
forth his artistic creations he will be taught by ideals 
that are noble and beautiful; through all his work there 
will live and act an angel spirit like Gabriel bearing to 
men messages of clear light and of true love. 

The reader of fiction will not entrust his fancy or 
his heart to any writer whose art is false or foul. Even 
in his use of true and fair fiction he will be temperate. 
In all his reading he will remember that the highest 
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power brings deepest peril if it be misused, that the 
holiest vocation brings heaviest responsibility; and 
that there is nothing in the end truly admirable to the 
mind or truly dear to the heart, which has not upon it 
the light and the love of Heaven. 


THE WEARING OF THE GREEN. 


Speech delivered at the Celebration of Saint Patrick’s 
Day 1901, Hanley, Staffordshire. 


Only a tiny triple leaf of deep green more tender 
than the grass, with trailing stem that clings close to the 
sod; — yet, the Shamrock has an influence more living 
than the quickening of the seed, a motherhood more 
fruitful than the bosom of the furrow, a power more 
enduring than the robustness ot the rock, a charm more 
fascinating than the beauty of the garden or the fra- 
grance of the meadow; for it is the emblem of Ireland. 
Consecrated by the touch of Saint Patrick, and embalmed 
by the breathing of his gospel, its simple leaf and humble 
stem became for ever afterwards, with the unanswerable 
evidence of a living message, eloquent in its appeal toa 
patriotism that is bred of the soil and to a Religion 
that is blessed of Heaven. In other nations, Religion 
and Patriotism, however firmly or fondly intertwined, 
are still distinct. For us, to sever our love o1 Fatherland 
from allegiance to our Faith would be to pluck the 
Shamrock leaf from off the stem. Bathed in the tears 
of our soft Irish sky, — a tender green nestling deep 
down midst our tender green Irish grasses, — nursed 
by the fruitful mother mould of our rich Irish soil, 
the Shamrock, clinging to earth with natural life, has 
caught from Heaven a ray of Revelation, and, while 
it tells how Irish hearts cling to Irish clay, it also reveals, 
with the same triple leaf, the mystery of the Triune God. 
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In old days that were dark as night and drear as winter, 
the love of which the Shamrock is the symbol was 
trodden under foot. Not only was Ireland ‘‘the most 
distreesful country that ever yet was seen.’ but the 
heel of her cruel oppressor was set upon her Faith with 
such unmitigated scorn and hate that a Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland could officially declare from the Bench “‘The 
Law does not presume a papist to exist in the Kingdom, 
nor can he so much as breathe there without the conni- 
vance of the Government.” 


Those days are dead, and with them are buried their 
bitter bigotry and unholy hate. It would be criminal 
to seek to revive an effete rancour, or to kindle afresh 
the feuds which have smouldered away in the ashes of 
Centuries. Not for this, do we recall old records of wrong, 
but in order to better understand the actual triumph 
of Right. Wise men learn from the past. It is only 
fools who try to live in it. It were, then, wise, on this 
first Saint Patrick’s Day of a new Century, to read the 
lesson taught by the contrast between the Wearing of 
the Green one hundred years ago, and the Wearing of 
the Green to-day. We shall learn in what way the 
Shamrock that had been trampled under foot was raised 
by strong and loving hand until to-day we see it 
proudly worn upon the heart. 


“Alas, that Might should conquer Right!” Yes! 
but such triumph is transient. Force may indeed 
trample upon Justice, or Violence outrage Equity; 
Steel may rule instead of Law, or Stone imprison Freedom; 
the hand may be held captive, or the foot fettered; but, 
while the brain can thrill or the heart throb, a power 
mightier than the Sword can pass, untrammelled by 
the clasp of chain, through iron bolt or granite bar, to 
cast, with quenchless torch of indomitable Truth, a 
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lurid shame on Tyranny, and, round the figure of Forti- 
tude, to shed a divine glory so that the revelation of the 
eternal changeless infinite masterhood of light over 
darkness, of good over evil, shall flash from spark of 
conviction into flame of will, to burn with an energy that 
is inexhaustible, with a fierceness that feeds on obstacles 
as on fuel, until, though time seem tardy to the victim 
or retribution slow to the slave, when, as must come at 
last, the oppressor grows drunk with blood or mad with 
crime, from the ashes of murdered Innocence shall spring 
the Spirit of indignant Right, and, in a conflagration 
of purifying wrath, disappear the crown the sceptre 
and the sword of the Despot. 


Yea, more! Injustice gives Justice strength, courage 
to the oppressed, and reckless valour to the victim. 
For, Wrong exasperates Right; Cruelty changes Patience 
into Defiance; Tyranny lashes the gentle or the meek 
into triumphant heroism. 


Hear how this was applied to Ireland by Richard 
Lalor Shiel. In answer to the charge that Daniel O’Con- 
nell had stirred up the passions of the people, Shiel said: 
“Mr. O’Connell, with all his talents for excitation, would 
have been powerless unless he had been allied with a 
great Conspirator against the public peace. I will 
tell you who that Conspirator is. It is the Law of the 
land itself that has been Mr. O’Connell’s chief associate 
and that ought to be denounced as the mighty Agitator 
of Ireland. The rod of oppression is the wand of this 
potent enchanter of the passions, and his book of spells 
is the Penal Code.” 


The cause of Freedom and of Faith needed however 
more than the stimulus of persecution. It needed a 
fearless yet prudent leader. It needed a faithful and 
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beloved friend. The former Ireland found in Daniel 
O’Connell. The latter Ireland found in the priest. 


In the same speech, Shiel contrasts the position of even 
a good landlord with the position of the priest. ‘‘An 
excellent landlord looks from the windows of his splendid 
mansion upon his broad possessions. His tenants pay 
him their rent twice a year, and have their land at a 
moderate rate. He might be a kind master; but he was 
frequently a foreigner by race to the blood of the people, 
a stranger always to their homes, and almost always an 
alien to their Religion.” 


Now, hear Shiel’s description of the priest. ‘The 
priest resides in the midst of his parishioners. He is 
their friend, their father. It is not in the actual ministry 
of the Sacraments alone that he is dear to them. He is 
their companion, the soother of their afflictions, the 
repository of their secrets, and the sentinel of their 
death-beds. A peasant is dying. In the midst of a 
winter night a knock is heard at the priest’s door. He 
is told it is a sick call. The wind is howling. The 
snow descends upon the hills. The rain and storm beat 
against his face. Yet, he goes forth, hurries to the hovel 
of the expiring wretch, and taking his station beside the 
mass of pestilence of which the bed of straw is composed, 
bends to receive the last whisper which unloads the 
heart of its guilt, though the lips of the sinner should be 
tainted with disease and he should exhale mortality 
in his breath.” 


Catholic Ireland had found her leader. She had 
found her friend. What yet more? She had a claim 
on the gratitude of her very oppressor; a motive that 
should win even from her enemy, not merely a token 
of respect or a tribute of admiration, but eagerness for 
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her alliance and an appeal for her friendship. It was 
the men who love the Shamrock who made England 
great. It was the men to whom “the Wearing of the 
Green had been by law forbid” who carried England’s 
flag to victory in the deadliest of her wars. 


Allow me in this context to quote the words of the 
great Duke of Wellington when advocating Catholic 
Emancipation in the British House of Lords. “It is well 
known to your Lordships that of the troops which our 
gracious Sovereign did me the honour to entrust to my 
command at least one-half were Roman Catholics. We 
must confess that without Catholic blood and Catholic 
favour no victory could ever have been obtained, and 
the first military talent in Europe might have been 
exerted in vain. My Lords, if on the eve of any of those 
hard-fought days, I had thus adressed my Irish Catholic 
soldiers; ‘“You well know that your country either so 
suspects your loyalty or so distrusts your Religion that 
she has not thought proper to admit you amongst the 
ranks of her citizens. If, on that account, you deem 
it an act of injustice on her part to require you to shed 
your blood in her defence, you are at liberty to with- 
draw.” “I am quite sure, my Lords, that however 
bitter the recollection which it awakened they would 
have spurned the alternative with indignation; for, 
the hour of danger and glory is the hour in which the 
gallant and generous-hearted Irishman best knows his 
duty and is most determined to fulfil it. But, if, my 
Lords, it had been otherwise, if they had chosen to desert 
the cause, no efforts of ours could ever have crowned 
us with victory. Yes! my Lords, it is mainly to the 
Irish Catholic that we all owe our proud pre-eminence 
in our military career; that I personally am indebted 
for the laurels with which you have been pleased to deco- 
rate my brow. Whenever I meet, and it is almost an 
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every day occurrence, with any of those brave men 
who have so often borne me on the tide of victory, when 
I see them still degraded beneath the lowest menial 
and still proclaimed unfit to enter within the pale of 
the Constitution, I feel almost ashamed of the honours 
which have been bestowed upon me.” 


When, on the same momentous occasion Lord Lynd- 
hurst in the House of Lords had taunted the Irish with 
being aliens Shiel in the Commons answered: “‘Aliens! 
good God! Was Arthur Duke of Wellington in the 
House of Lords and did he not stand up and exclaim; 
‘Hold! I have seen the aliens do their duty. From 
Assaye to Waterloo, the Irish soldiers with whom your 
armies are filled were the inseparable auxilaries to his 
glory. Whose were the arms that drove your bayonets 
at Vimiera through the phalanxes that never reeled in 
the shock of battle before? What desperate valour climbed 
the steeps and filled the moats of Badajos? Tell me, 
for you were there, — I appeal to the gallant soldier 
before me, (Sir Henry Hardinge), — tell me, for you 
must needs remember, on that day when the destinies 
of mankind were trembling in the balance, while death 
fell in showers, when the artillery oi France was levelled 
with a precision of the most deadly science, when her 
legions, incited by the voice and inspired by the example 
of their mighty leader, rushed again and again to the 
onset, tell me if, for an instant, Catholic Ireland, with 
less heroic valour than the natives of your own country, 
precipated herself upon the foe? The blood of England 
Scotland and Ireland flowed in the same stream and 
drenched the same field. When the chill morning 
dawned, their dead lay cold and stark together. In 
the same deep pit their bodies were deposited. The 
green corn of Spring is now breaking from their commin- 
gled dust. The dew falls from Heaven upon their union 
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in the grave. Partakers in every peril, in the glory 
shall we not be permitted to participate, and shall we 
be told, as a requital, that we are estranged from the 
country for whose salvation our lifeblood is poured 
out?” 


As it was in Europe, so is it now in Africa. But 
for our Irish soldiers Ladysmith had been lost. — 


It takes a long time for ideas or motives to permeate 
the mass of a people; all the more, when prejudice 
discolours the true nature of facts or distorts their per- 
spective. It is only now that Englishmen as a nation 
appear to realise how much they owe to Ireland. Have 
we not with our own eyes beheld it? The whole English 
people, with an enthusiasm strange in the Saxon, with 
a frankness familiar to them, displaying the most un- 
mistakable evidence of their admiration, giving the 
most sincere proof of their gratitude, offering the most 
open-hearted pledge of their friendship, when on last 
St. Patrick’s Day, they themselves, from the humblest 
lad in London to their great good Queen Victoria, became 
all guilty of the “‘Wearing of the Green.” 

No longer crushed beneath England’s foot but freely 
wom upon her heart the triumph of the Shamrock 
shows the absolute change which has been brought 
about, a change which England often has opposed, 
but yet a change which England now at last admits 
and welcomes; Ireland is no longer slave, but sister. 


What will come of this in the New Era? I speak 
as one whose thoughts are not buried in the tomb of 
dead days, but eagerly turned towards the living present; 
— as one whose aspirations for Ireland’s future are not 
narrowed down to the quarrels of an hour but broadened 
out towards the prosperity of Centuries. Surely, that 
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patriotism cannot be sensible which speaks as if Irish 
babes were still carried on Saxon bayonets, and Catholic 
priests still mutilated or murdered. We must not forget 
the brutal temper of those wild times, when men.wore 
swords, not gloves; and when political fingers were 
not soiled as now, with ink, but stained with blood. 
To suppose that, in the year gor, the average English- 
man is a Cromwell, is to be either woefully dense or 
wilfully deaf. Surely again that patriotism cannot 
be Christian which broods over its savage vengeance 
when the men and motives that bred it first have long 
since passed away, and when the only reasons for its 
hatred against our enemies of former ages are recognised 
and regretted by those who would be our friends to-day. 
Such patriotism would, alas! sacrifice the actual peace 
and prosperity of its country to the ghosts of its own 
irrational irremediable irreligious rancour. Such sort 
of patriotism is only fit for the mercenary pens of a 
low newspaper or for the maudlin mouths of a low 
public house. But, putting aside the few Irishmen 
whose patriotism is false or frantic, there are left some 
sentimental dreamers who still require to be reminded 
that we are now living in the Twentieth Century, not 
in the seventeenth, nor even in the eighteenth. 

Nay! nay! my friends and fellow countrymen, 
whatever view you take on Irish politics, and each man 
is entitled to his own opinion, you do not allow your 
mind to be blurred by the prejudices of a distant past. 
However zealously you struggle for the prosperity of 
your country, you do not allow your love of Ireland to 
be tainted by unhallowed hate. But, while remembering 
the days of old, triumphing in Erin’s ancient glory sorrow- 
ing in her sorrow, weeping with her tear for tear, taught 
by her traditions of honour, illumined by the light of 
her Religion, chastened by the zeal of her innocence, 
enriched by the heritage of her merits, consecrated by 
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the spirit of her vocation; — while cherishing with fond 
affection whatever belongs to the dear old land, ‘“‘its 
sky soft as a mother’s smile, its soil fruitful as God’s 
love,” its streams, its mountains, meadows, woods or 
wilds; — while holding with resolute grasp to every 
single national right, while advancing with steady but 
inevitable step towards the fulfilment of every national 
aspiration; — not flinching for fear, nor cajoled by 
flattery, from the plain straightforward path of national 
duty; — yet, penetrated with the spirit of our Master 
Christ Who commands, not merely the free full forgiveness 
of injury, but the rendering of good for evil; — not looking 
for your pound of flesh like the Jew, nor weighing your 
revenge in the scales of the heathen; — reflecting that it 
is a blunder against common sense as well as acrime 
against one’s country, to alienate a possible friend, to 
exasperate a possible enemy, to envenom the prejudice 
of an already prejudiced people, or to crystallise into 
contempt their natural pride in their superior power; 
recognising how mean a thing it is to abuse the freedom 
of speech or pen, which they alone allow of all the nations, 
in order to fling insult at their distress, gibe at their 
failure, or derision at their grief; understanding, above 
all, that, as Providence has set us, for better or for worse, 
side by side with England, our aim and endeavour should 
make such alliance turn to better not to worse; you will 
lift your Shamrock, with a patriotism pure as the dew 
that kisses its leaf, fruitful as the soil that nursed its 
stem, above the faction fights of petty partizans, above 
the personal jealousies of would-be masters, above the 
unwholesome frothings of decayed demagogues, above 
the dynamite oratory of modern maniacs, up to the 
height where, serene, unsullied, bright as honour, fresh as 
truth, beautiful as innocence, hardy as heroism, omni- 
potent as love, it shall be worthy to repose its darling 
tender trusty green upon the heart of Ireland. 


AN IDEAL, OF PATRIOTISM. 


Lecture delivered in the Hall of the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians, Dublin. October 30th 1911. 


The marvellous advance of Material Science in our 
century, its subtle surprising of the secrets of nature 
and its masterful command of nature’s powers, have made 
an abysmal difference between our modern world and 
the ages of the past. This intellectual activity in 
material knowledge has brought about a corresponding 
reaction in the social order of things. It has turned 
men’s minds to question with keen distrust the social 
systems of long ago, and it has determined in politics 
and in manners a change as drastic as that which separates 
the fierceness of the Dreadought and the frenzy of the 
Aeroplane from the sword and ploughshare of old calm 
days. 

Now, there is no great movement amongst men that 
does not bear with it its hazard or its threat of evil 
as well as its promise or its boon of good. The more 
sudden swift and sheer a movement is the more peril 
is there that it become loosened trom right control and 
dash to fatal wreck. This is evident in those wild 
theories about human life which take no account of 
what man’s nature actually is but would at once and 
utterly revolutionize the world, plunging the nations 
into night and chaos until they should emerge into a 
terrestrial paradise bright with the innocence of angels 
and blessed with the love of brothers. 
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Such dreamers appeal to the idea of ‘Humanity’. 
They would break as barriers those special bonds which 
bind men to their homes. They would clear away as 
obstacles in their path those cliffs of old traditions and 
those gulfs of uncongenial character which divide one 
nation from another. They would make all men in 
all ways equal. They would coerce the peoples into 
one universal uniformity. They would manufacture 
the world into one family. As they would not allow 
that a man should, against all others stand by the brother 
of his blood, so neither would they tolerate that a man 
should cherish and love, above all other lands, the land 
of his fathers, of his own birth, and of his dearest love. 
They forbid a man to be a patriot. 

The answer to such raving is echoed in the poet’s 
song; ““Breathes there a man with soul so dead, who never 
to himself hath said, this is my own my native land; 
whose heart within him ne’er hath burned as home his 
footsteps he hath turned irom wandering on a ioreign 
strand’. This must not be set down as mere senti- 
ment. The beating of a true heart bears right under- 
standing to the brain. Our noblest sympathies are 
rooted in reasons as sturdy as common sense, and as 
fruitful in good as the breath of Heaven. We will pause 
to study what these reasons are. 

There is a close analogy between the duty love and 
honour which a child owes to its parents, and the duty 
love and honour which a citizen owes to his Fatherland. 
The first is indeed deeper, and the second wider, but 
where they are akin we may rightly reason from one 
to the other. Now a son may look back with gratitude 
upon the helpfulness which he has got from the love 
that gave him life, or he may look forward with hope to 
the aid comfort or sympathy which in the future he may 
receive from the old folk at home, but it is not for this 
alone that he loves them. Self-interest is not the first 
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or chief reason for his duty, nor is it the first or chief 
motive for the honour which he renders to his father 
and to his mother. There is another reason, there is 
another motive, deeper stronger purer nobler still. 
They are his own. He is their own, of their own life, 
of their own love, of their own blood. That reason, 
that motive is in the blood that beats within his heart. 
Thus too a patriot may with deep gratitude recognise 
the debt which he owes to his country’s care, or he may 
count with eager trustfulness upon the favours which his 
country shall yet bestow; but not for this alone does he 
love her. His patriotism is not a bargain. He loves 
his country because it is the land of his birth. He loves 
his fellow-countrymen, not merely because they are 
citizens of the land that he loves, but because they are 
the brothers of his blood. 

A second and further reason, springing from the purest 
wells of human nature, why a man should love his country 
is that there is a family likeness between the sons of the 
same soil, and we know that likeness leads to love. There 
is a close affinity of mind and a spontaneous sympathy 
of character between the children of the same race. 

These reasons of oneness of blood and of likeness 
in character lead us to yet another reason of which 
they are the root. That reason is love, the love which 
is won. A patriot’s love is won by his own people and 
it is won by his own land. This might indeed be shown 
to be true of the true patriots of any other country. 
We will briefly think how it can be shown to be true 
of the true patriots of that Emerald Isle which has been 
set by Heaven amid the soft winds and sounding waves 
of our western seas. 

The romantic idealism of the Celt, his glowing fancy, 
his soaring intellect, his sharp and subtle logic, his keen 
yet playful sense of humour, his uncontrollable aspira- 
tions afte: what is better, his pure appreciation of what 
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is noble, his pure pleasure in what is innocent, his ecstatic 
enthusiasm, and his long abiding patience, his impetuous 
daring and his woman-like sensitiveness, the dream- 
like pathos of his melancholy mood and the uproarious 
whole-heartedness of his sparkling mirth, his passionate 
fondness and his agonizing sympathy, these, and per- 
haps too the soft rose cheeks, the soft bright eyes of his 
people’s daughters and the strong lithe stature of his 
people’s sons, — these are assuredly characteristics 
of the Celt which are lovable. Even the sunbeam may 
have its shadow; the loveliest charm may have its flaw; 
but even the shadow may have its tenderness, and even 
a fault may touch the heart. Faults and all, the Celt 
is lovable, and we Celts dearly love the children of our 
Mother-race. Erin! I love thy tear and thy smile, 
thy sweetness and thy sorrow, thy charms and thy 
wounds, thine angelic beauty and thy human feebleness. 
Erin! darling mother of the Western Celt, I love thy 
sons and daughters as I love thyself. 

The Celt is also one to love the land of his birth. 
Those who have travelled in Switzerland will have paused 
in mute wonder when for the first time they beheld the 
soaring summits of the Alps; those dizzy distances of 
white peaks, wreathed in snow-clouds that flash up into 
the dark blue inviolate sky; those sheer precipices with 
hoary ghost-like rocks and weird chasms that seem to open 
down into the inmost earth; those trackless and motion- 
less masses of glacier ice which might be softened if 
touched by summer’s breath into floods like the tears 
of a child, but are now held hard in a winter grasp like 
the doom of Eternity. With deep awe you will have 
gazed upon the majesty of the Switzer’s mountains 
as with deep joy you will have gazed upon the loveliness 
of the Switzer’s lakes. 

Or, when you travelled up the Rhine; as each fresh 
turning of the river brought you a fresh rapture, the 
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playful ripple or the solemn swelling of the tide, — the 
sloping banks of clustering vineyards or the broad blunt 
headland whose monarch presence rules the water’s 
way; — as fresh changes in the current’s path brought 
fresh effects of sun and shade; as the ruined castle or 
the lonely tower or the haunted shore brought quaint 
old stories of love or war, strange old fantasies of witch 
or ghoul, that mingled their dreams with the delights 
of your enchanted eye; as the beauty of the scene, the 
pathos of its memories and the power of its spell came 
upon you, your soul will have been subdued into reverent 
admiration. 

There is many a spot on earth that is fair or majestic, 
awe-inspiring or beautiful, beyond that spot whereon 
our lot is cast. But, when you travelled back, in the 
clear bright summer morning; when your eager eyes 
beheld the first faint outline of the Wicklow mountains 
rising from out of the distant waters; when you recognized 
each familiar form robed in its fairy garb of tender 
purple or dew-lit green or gentle gold; when you saw 
the little town, nestling near the harbour, in long ranged 
lines of scattered villas with circling woods, waiting in 
welcome; did there not come to your heart a sense of 
beauty, a thrill of joy, such as you had never known 
nor felt when far away? We have not the magnifcence 
of the Alps nor the rapture of the Rhine; we have not 
the deep blue unbroken sky of Italy nor the radiant 
air of merry France; but we have “something more 
exquisite still”. We have our Killarney, our Wicklow, 
our Blackwater. The beauty of form is not always 
determined by its size; nor is the beauty of colour always 
due to its brilliancy. We have not the enormous magni- 
tudes of America; but you remember the song of the 
exile, “Great is the land we tread, but yet our heart is 
with our own”. We have not the gold or-scarlet of the 
south; but in the soft subdued tones of light that linger 
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round about our hills, and in the tearful sunburst that 
smiles and weeps upon our meadows, there is a charm 
more delicate, a beauty more refined, than is found in 
the flash and splendour of lands where there is never 
sweet tear of cloud upon the sun nor ever sweet smile 
of sun upon the cloud. Even our own loveliest Killarney 
owes its most graceful charm and its most potent fasci- 
nation to the changeful play of light and cloud as, each 
other instant, the mountains and waters are robed in a 
glory or clad in a beauty which has always the same 
loveliness with an ever varying transport of fresh wonder 
and new delight. 

From the Celt at least our land wins love. It has that 
very kind of beauty which can woo his fancy, win his 
admiration, and captivate his heart. Yes! Yes! there 
are other lands that are very beautiful, and we offer 
to them the fullest tribute of our admirarion but, one 
may admire the exquisite tints of the orchid, and yet 
one may more dearly love the blushing beauty of the 
“red red rose’. One may admire the radiance and 
perfume of the majestic lily, and yet one may more 
dearly love the simple bloom and gentle fragrance of the 
hawthorn. We yield to none in our admiration for 
the beauty of other lands; but, we love our little island 
“where the grass grows green’”’. 

Nothing can be well understood if it be only looked 
at under one aspect. Patriotism may be true or it may be 
false. Even patriots may make mistakes about patriot- 
ism, and even a patriotic people may make mistakes 
about patriots. We need not speak of professional 
patriots. They are men to whom patriotism is simply 
and exclusively a question of money. They do not 
love their country but they are most willing to live by 
it. Their principles are accurately regulated by the 
price which is paid. Such patriots abound in other 
countries, in France, in Portugal, in America and other- 
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where. There have been patriots of that ilk in Ireland 
in earlier days. God forbid that they should taint our 
present patriots. Again there is the weak patriot. 
He does really love his country, but he loves his comfort 
more. He is afraid of his principles and he is afraid of 
himself. This makes him ready to ease his conscience 
by taking part with the winning side. He is ready 
to shout with any shouting mob. There is the extreme 
opposite to this. It is a strong man who is no patriot 
but who cajoles or hoodwinks or bullies patriots. 

The impressionable impulsive and generous character of 
the Celt leaves him exposed to entrust himself too readily to 
the leadership of any clever and enthusiastic demagogue. 
This may lead to grave mistake or even to disaster. 
When at the mere bidding of sinister ring-leaders from 
without, on the pretext of some sentimental or even 
real wrong done to a handful of its citizens, a whole 
city is convulsed in civic panic or in social war, when 
its workers loiter about in idle stupor or clash in seething 
riot, when its trade is paralysed and its business houses 
shut or sacked, when the whole mass of its honest folk 
are on the verge of famine and its few but reckless 
ruffians are on the verge of murder, when the people’s 
prosperity is flung back for a quarter or half a century, 
then it is high time to ask who or what that man is who 
is guilty of such crime against his country. He is not 
a patriot. 

We now come to a strange phase of character. It 
is the ‘‘dark’”’ patriot. The intense feeling of the Celt 
may obscure his calm judgment, and this when turned 
against injustice may set on fire a resentment fierce 
unto savageness and implacable unto cruelty. The 
“dark” patriot lives still in dark days that are dead. 
He broods with unbalanced fancy over old wrongs 
until his mind becomes morbid with gruesome gloating 
over some soiled pages of history and his heart becomes 
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envenomed with rancorous hatred against one enemy. 
For him to love his friend is only to hate his foe. For 
him his love of country means only a blind vindictiveness 
against a country which was once her enemy. That isa 
mistake. It is not christian nor is it the true character 
of the noble Celt. 

There is a last kind of false patriot. A kind to be 
found not unfrequently in other lands, rarely, within 
our own. It is the “‘larrikin.’”’ He is the lowest type 
of the lowest dregs of the lowest class, vulgar, rowdy, 
reckless, shameless, ruthless, brutal, bestial. He has 
an ingrained and ferocious antipathy against all that is 
superior to him in position, in refinement, in aspiration. 
He has a rabid loathing for all law of man orGod. Hence 
his aggressiveness is always unprovoked, unfair, foul. 
Some trace of this kind of aggressiveness may arise 
when an ignorant and unruly mob becomes drunk with 
the fumes of the oratory of godless demagogues and 
delirious with dreams of socialistic spoil. They will 
tolerate no patriot who is not a larrikin. That kind 
of patriotism is most decidely false. 

The Golden Mean of patriotism lies between the two 
extremes of weak apathy and of wild excess. In all that 
regards its country’s good its principles are not prompted 
by self-interest nor by passion, but drawn from a sincere 
and impartial understanding of the common weal. It 
does not consider merely one class or section of the 
nation; but it aims at the welfare of the nation as a 
whole, as it is one moral life, as it is one revered and 
beloved personality. 

Wherefore patriotism is above party. In its applica- 
tion of principles true patriotism will endeavour to 
harmonize discordant views or jarring interests, not by 
invective nor with the bludgeon but by argument or by 
arbitration. It will recognize that amongst men even 
the most patriotic there will be always found wide differ- 
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ences of opinion as to what is better and much more 
as to what is best. These differences of opinion as to 
what will best advance a nation’s welfare will inevitably 
divide statesmen into two opposing parties. One party 
- may err on the side of prudence; the other party may err 
on the side of energy. One side will appear to the other 
to move too slowly; the other side will appear to the 
first to move too fast. The first party will call the 
other Radical; the second party will nickname the first 
Tory. They may be all patriots. Why should they 
fight except with logic or with rhetoric or with chaff? 

In his opinions about politics, and even in his opinions 
about politicians, the true patriot will be high-minded 
in all that belongs to the ideal order, and he will be 
broad-minded in all that belongs to the actual order. 
Thus his clear and fair mind will recognize with keen 
delight all that is good in the brother patriots of his 
blood as he will behold with kind pity whatever in them 
may be faultful. For his mind will be brightened by the 
serene wisdom of Heaven, not obscured by thesad cynicism 
of earth; and thus an ideal love and loveliness shall 
beautify and sweeten the practical thought and action 
of his patriotic soul. 

Fair-mindedness is only possible when the heart is 
true. You cannot get a clear ring except from sterling 
metal. When the aim of all the children of our Celtic 
race born within this sainted island of the western seas, 
who tread the same hallowed soil, who breathe the same 
balmy air, who look up to the same soft sky, and who 
look down to the same green grass, is to pursue the 
same purpose — the peace, the prosperity, the greatness, 
the happiness, and the honour of our fatherland; when 
their highest aspiration, their most cherished hope, their 
most fond desire, and their dearest wish is to bring 
blessing to the land they love; one might exspect to find 
amongst them all a mutual appreciation of merit, a kind 
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quick way of coming to a mutual agreement, an infallible 
instinct in avoiding quarrel, and the homely, honest, 
generous yet honourable “‘give and take’’ of friends. 
Wearenotstrangers. Weare bound together not merely 
by the broad heritage of human benevolence but by the 
close warm bonds of brotherhood in blood. Now 
brotherhood in blood should lead to brotherhood in 
love. . 

That is my ideal of patriotism. To some it may seem 
too dream-like, too far above this busy selfish world of 
practical politics. To others it may seem too severe, 
too exacting in its self-sacrifice, and too heroic in its 
benevolence, for the rough arena of party struggle. To 
both I answer, in the words of Ruskin, “‘there is nothing 
more practical than an ideal’. We must have something 
high to look up to and something noble in life to love, 
if we are to be better than ‘‘dumb driven cattle’’, if 
we are to be wise brave and true men. But I also answer; 
there is a great deal of clay in man, and clay when dry 
is dust, and clay when moist is mud. There must be 
something put into the clay to make it better than mud 
or dust. Man left to himself is a very poor thing, and 
will make but a very poor patriot. To you who are not 
only Celt but Catholic, I offer my full answer. As man 
without God’s help is powerless to achieve a true 
and thorough moral worth, so can no nation without 
God secure its welfare in its truest highest noblest 
happiest sense. Material prosperity in one or other 
material way, with moral degradation or moral decrepi- 
tude, — Yes! But, prosperity which unites the beauty 
of moral worth and the usefulness of material success, 
without God; — never. 

Other nations grope in darkness, striving vaguely with 
their mud or dust to build a new paradise on earth. 
To us, our greatest patriot, Saint Patrick has brought 
a light which the darkness cannot comprehend. It 
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is a light clear serene radiant beautiful, which illumines 
all true human philosophy and which explains all true 
human state-craft. It is the light of the Risen Christ 
whose law is love. “Lead kindly Light. Amid the en- 
circling gloom, lead Thou me on’! Erin, our country, 
has followed Thee in dark days, over rugged paths. 
Erin has turned to Thee in her desolation and has found 
comfort. She has turned to Thee in her despair and has 
found courage. She has turned to Thee in her bereave- 
ment and has found hope. She has turned to Thee 
in her gladness and has found blessing. She now turns 
to Thee in brighter hope of fuller blessing. “ead 
kindly Light. Amid the encircling gloom, lead Thou 
me on”! It is her vocation amongst the nations. She 
has been faithful to it. So, may she be faithful still 
and God bless her. ‘‘Erin-go-bragh!”’ 


“SOGGARTH AROON!” 


Sermon for the Feast of Saint Patrick, Preached 
at Maiden Lane, London, 1912. 


“TI give thanks to my God, in every remembrance 
of you; always in my prayers making supplication 
for you all with joy, for your fellowship in the 
Gospel of Christ, from the first day until now. 
Being confident of this very thing; that He who 
hath begun a good work in you, will perfect it 
unto the day of Christ Jesus; as it is meet for me 
to think this for you all, because I have you in 
my heart.” (Ad. Philip; 1.:3,.4); 


When Truth is conceived within the soul, its action 
is not ended. That living germ of knowledge quickens 
into the living bud of Love. Its flower and its fruit 
will be more beautiful and more luscious, as the soul’s 
soil is more fit for Truth and more ripe for Worth. This 
living action of Truth is still more fair and more forceful 
when it begets the living reaction of a heart. The 
measure of the tide or the throb of this influence will 
indeed grow or fail, ebb or flow, wax or wane, according 
to the vividness or the majesty of the mind; but much 
more will its vital energy depend upon the choiceness 
and the robustness, the charm and the power, the 
winningness and the worth of the heart of which is born 
the spiritual child of its love. As star is different from 
star, as character is different from character, so know- 
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ledge is different from knowledge, and love is different 
from love. That star of character is most beautiful and 
most majestic in which the purest and brightest ideal 
is wedded to the noblest and holiest heart. 

If a theme of melody may so fascinate the musician’s 
fancy, as to lead him, in strange wonder and ecstatic 
charm, through fair sweet phases of delicious rhythm, 
amid fond choice companies of harmonious sound, while 
from infinite horizons rays that kindle the inward eye 
flash forth in cherub-like revelations of truth, while 
from depths beyond depths of seraph-like love waves 
flood around with majestic motion and mysterious 
meaning in chant of sea or chorus of cataract, until his 
soul becomes the impassioned instrument of a song with 
power to calm or to arouse, to soften or to subdue the 
souls of men; if the idea of an orator can fan his thought 
to dazzling splendour and set his heart aflame with 
a divine enthusiasm, measuring his words into playful 
ripple or sonorous surge, moulding his argument into 
keen point or trenchant edge, modulating his motive 
into bewitching appeal or imperious command, until 
his audience is now no longer a mere multitude of cold 
and unconnected units, but one entranced and throbbing 
soul that responds, in obedient admiration and in sym- 
pathetic rapture, to the inspiration of a prophet; much 
more, divinely more, when it is no mere fading fancy 
of the human brain, no mere dying echo of the human 
heart, that speaks the speech or sings the song, but when 
it is the entering into time of an eternal thought, when 
it is the transfusing of the will into an infinite desire, 
when it is the elevating of a created mind into communing 
with the mind of Heaven and the transfiguring of a 
created heart into unison with the impulse of its God, 
then, that touch and tone will strike a music and stir 
an eloquence such as mortal lips could never utter nor 
ever mortal soul conceive; It is the Breathing of the Spirit. 
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“Now the Spirit breathes where It listeth.’”’ Once 
that Spirit breathed, with all the fulness of Its awful 
efficacy yet with all the fondness of an impassioned 
pathos, upon a man who of all men was most human, 
for He was the Son of a Virgin Mother, yet Who above 
all men was most holy, for He was also the Son of God. 
That Breathing called forth the Ideal of the Christ. 
This Ideal under its first personal aspect, was the personal 
Mission of Jesus to Israel. To His Apostles He left to 
bear His Good-tidings to the Gentile. Himself He spoke 
His message to the Jew. He was their Messiah, their King, 
their Prophet and their Priest. Had Israel hearkened to 
His welcome and run to rest within the clasp of His em- 
brace, she would have rendered real those strange marvels 
of mortal greatness and of immortal glory of which Isaiah 
wrote. But Israel was obdurate. She cast out her 
King, spurned her Prophet, blasphemed her Priest, and 
nailed her Messiah to a gibbet. Forsworn by His own 
fellow-countrymen, scourged by the brothers of His 
blood, crowned in scorn with thorns by the children 
of His love, the great Ideal of His own personal Mission 
to His own Nation fell in shattered ruin upon the human 
Heart of Christ. Hear His agonizing lament. “‘Jeru- 
salem! Jerusalem! how often would I have gathered 
thee together as the hen gathereth her little ones under 
her wing, but thou wouldst not!’”’ As the words quivered 
on His lips, His Heart rose and sank in tumult of emotion 
until the hot tears broke through His lashes and fell 
in despairing sadness upon the land which He loved 
but whick loved Him not. 

The same Spirit breathed a kindred impulse upon the 
heart of another man. It was a divine call to a divine 
Ideal; but this time the breathing came from the human 
Heart through the human voice of God made Man. 
“Saul! Saul! why persecutest thou Me?” It was the 
call of Saint Paul to the heart-worship of Jesus, in order 
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that he should be to all the nations and throughout all 
the ages the Apostle of the human-heartedness of God. 

Four centuries had almost ebbed since His great 
Ideal had possessed the Heart of Paul,when the Divine 
Spirit breathed again a great Ideal into the heart of 
another great Apostle. This time the Breathing came 
again through a human voice, but it was not the human 
voice of Jesus, nor even the voice of Angel nor of Saint. 
It was the plaintive cry of a Nation held captive in Pagan 
darkness under the shadow of death. Patrick lay slum- 
bering at night under the roof-tree of the home of his 
fathers, when Saint Victor, the Guardian Angel of Ireland, 
appeared to him bearing many letters, which when the 
Saint did take and opening read where was written: 
“The Voice of the Irish’, a murmur of innumerable 
voices uprose within the woods of far Hibernia and 
wailed across the western seas, calling to him, ‘We 
entreat thee, oh holy youth, return once more and abide 
amongst us.” “‘Whereat,’ Saint Patrick himself tells 
us, “I was intensely touched even to the very heart, 
so that I could not read more, and thus I awoke.”’ 
It was the great Ideal of winning the heart of Ireland 
to the Heart of Jesus. That Ideal took possession of 
the heart of Saint Patrick. Henceforth Erin was to be 
the land of his love. Henceforth Erin’s sons and daugh- 
ters were to be the children of his love for ever, and he 
was to be for ever their own Soggarth Aroon. 

The action of a divine Ideal requires, for its successful 
winning of the souls of men, the personal fitness and 
the personal sympathy of the human instrument upon 
which it plays, through which it speaks. We cannot 
linger to recount the story of the long years spent by 
Patrick in studious toil and prayerful preparation to 
fit him to undertake the conquest of Ireland to the 
love of Christ. We need not speak of the many slow 
but fruitful years passed in intellectual training and in 
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discipline of the soul under the great Saint Martin at 
Marmoutier, and under the great Saint Germanus at 
Auxerre, nor of how at Rome he received from Pope 
Celestine his consecration as Bishop and the Apostolic 
Mission to preach Christ’s Gospel to the chosen land of 
his love. At last when the first third of the fifth century 
had ended, Saint Patrick, clad in his white robe, sym- 
bolic of Christ-like truth and innocence, returned once 
more to the country where for six years in his youth 
he had been captive, and stood again upon the green 
sward of his beloved Island amid the western seas. 
Look now upon the likeness of his character as it is 
portrayed in the old chronicle of his Acts. “A just 
man indeed was this man, with purity of nature like 
the patriarchs; a true pilgrim like Abraham; gentle and 
forgiving of heart like Moses; a devout singer of God’s 
praise like David; an earnest seeker after God’s wisdom 
like Solomon; a chosen vessel for proclaiming truth 
like the Apostle Paul; full of grace and of the knowledge 
of the Holy Ghost like the beloved Saint John. A lion 
he is said to have been in courage and in strength; a 
dove in meekness and humility; gentle and merciful 
towards the sons of life, dark and ungentle was he 
towards the sons of death; a true king in dignity and 
in power, for binding or for loosing, for the safe-guarding 
of the innocent or for the condemnation of the guilty, 
in the triumph of his gift of life or in the terror of his 
doom to death.” Truly, this great Patriarch was such 
an instrument as could respond, in heart-winning appeal 
or in soul-subduing power, to the touch of the inspiration 
of the Spirit. 

Contemplate, with wondering awe, the peacful com- 
pleteness of his conquest. In one way, the conversion 
of Ireland to the Faith is quite unique. The Apostles 
of other nations were indeed divinely-chosen bearers 
of the same divine Truth; but they found themselves 
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confronted with the stubborn darkness of the Pagan 
will. No argument could enlighten, nor proof pierce, 
the impenetrable wilfulness of that gloom. The Apostles 
must appeal to Heaven for a more divine evidence. 
The human evidence of the Truth must be sealed and 
sanctioned by the divine evidence of blood. Therefore 
did God send to other nations, with His Apostles, His 
Martyrs as ‘‘Witnesses unto Blood.” No wilfulness 
could shut out that evidence even from the Pagan soul. 
Saint Patrick did not need Martyrs; in part, because 
he appealed to a people whose character was noble, 
and whose conduct was, though Pagan, pure; but much 
more because their heart was warm. It was into that 
great warm heart of Ireland that Saint Patrick put the 
Faith. There, did that Faith flourish and strike such 
sturdy root as to entwine itself with imperishable affec- 
tion around the Irish will, and bear within the Irish mind 
perennial knowledge, sweet as the sweet flower, yet 
hardy as the hardy evergreen. 

But Saint Patrick could not rest until he had obtained 
of God that the deathless vigour and perennial bloom 
of the Faith which he had deep-rooted in Erin’s heart, 
should remain fresh and faithful as long as the soft 
sun should kiss her meadows and the pure waters of 
the ocean caress her shore. On Croagh Patrick, for 
forty days and forty nights he fasted, wrestling with 
the powers of darkness; striving in prayer with God; 
groaning in unutterable entreaty; asking strange boons, 
until at last the Angel Victor, who had first borne to 
him the voice of the Irish, again stood by him and bade 
him in God’s Name, and with God’s power, to lift his 
hands aloft and bless the land he loved. Whereat 
Saint Patrick stretching forth his arms as though he would 
embrace the lovely Isle from sea to sea, blessed his 
children. ‘‘And a blessing came upon us from him and 
his blessing shall remain unto the very end.” 
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A great Ideal when it strikes upon a great heart will 
call forth from the chords of Adam a strange music 
of uncontrollable emotion, a strange answer of uncon- 
querable energy. This is strangely intensified by the 
presence of a great crisis. A heart that gives itself does 
not count its gifts. When God took a human heart He 
became the willing victim of its love. The crisis before 
Him was the doom or the redemption of the world. His 
Heart hurried Him far from Justice into pathless regions 
of generosity, beyond all human horizons of mercy into 
strange extremes of love. His Heart could not stop 
short to pay our debt and win our pardon and deserve 
our love. He overwhelmed our unworthiness with an 
infinite ransom; He buried our guilt beneath infinite 
abysses of pardon; He plunged our love into an infinite 
ocean of tenderness. His Heart hurried Him further 
and further, until His love could do no more than to 
break His Heart with love as He died for us of love 
upon His Cross. 

Thus too the heart of Saint Paul, the Apostle of the 
human sympathy of the Heart of Christ, was raised to 
strange power of giving and winning affection, when his 
divine message thrilled upon the hearts of men. Hear 
how he poured forth his soul when writing to the Corin- 
thians (2 Cor. XI. v. 29). “Who is weak and I am not 
weak? who is scandalized and I do not burn?” And 
again when writing to the Thessalonians (1 Thess. 
II v. 8). ‘So desirous of you we would gladly have 
imparted to you not only the Gospel of God, but also 
our own soul; because you were become most dear to 
us.” And again when writing to the Philippians (Phil. 
I. vv. 3 to 8). “I give thanks to my God in every 
remembrance of you, always in my prayers making 
supplication for you all with joy, because I have you in 
my heart; for God is my witness how I long after you 
all in the Heart of Jesus Christ.”” Now hear the heart- 
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sorrow of his brethren at his Good-bye. (Acts XX 
vv. 36 to 38). “And when he had said these things, 
kneeling down he prayed with them all; and there was 
much weeping among them all; and falling on Paul’s 
neck they kissed him, being very much grieved for 
the word which he had said that they shovld see his 
face no more.” 

In like manner, the great Ideal of Saint Patrick’s 
life awoke within his great heart deep transports of 
yearning fondness and impetuous throbbings of apostolic 
power, when, as the ‘‘Voice of the Irish” kept still beating 
upon his soul, he stood face to face with the great crisis 
of Erin’s captivity in Pagan desolation, and her vocation 
to become the Island of Saints and the Evangelizer of 
the world. 

It is indeed true that Patrick was no man of weak 
mould, no character of flimsy fibre or effeminate grasp; 
but a Prophet of indomitable power, an Apostle of _ 
masterful and conquering command. As the meek 
and humble Christ blighted the barren fig-tree with 
withering curse; as the kind Saint Paul flung forth to 
Satan the heretics who falsified the word of God; so 
Saint Patrick, with left hand uplifted, hurled God’s 
malediction upon the conscious doers of the Devil’s 
work. That was an aspect of Saint Patrick’s character 
in his war against the demons and their satellites. It 
was not the aspect of his character which appeared when 
he gathered his weak or erring children to his bosom; 
much less was it his character when he sought the lost 
sheep, or appealed to the heart of the innocent. 

A touchstone of true gentleness and of genuine winning- 
ness of character is the unbidden offering by children 
of their trustfulness andlove. The little children fearless- 
ly and fondly clustered round the knees of the great 
Christ. As Patrick worn out with toil and travel lay 
sleeping upon the green sward under the giant oak-tree, 
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a boy-child crept softly near and placed some sweet- 
scented blossoms on the breast of the slumbering Saint. 
Soon afterwards, when Saint Patrick was about to leave 
and had one foot upon the chariot step, the boy rushed 
towards him and clasping the other foot besought the 
Saint to take him with him, for he could not bear to 
leave him any more. Whereupon Saint Patrick tenderly 
took the child, baptized him; and foretold that this 
boy should yet be the great Saint Benignus, heir 
to his own pastoral staff in the Primatial See of 
Armagh. 

At another time when Saint Patrick and some of his 
Disciples were resting near a well, two maidens, Ethna 
the Fair and Felimy the Dark, daughters of King Laoigh- 
aire, approached. St. Patrick spoke to them of the 
great God. With wide eyes of wonder and with hearts 
opening eagerly to divine inspiration, they questioned 
him: Was He the God of the rivulets or of the rivers or 
of the ocean? Was He the God of the flowers or of the 
fields or of the forest? Was He the God of the clouds 
or of the sunshine, of the earth or of the heavens? Was 
He beautiful, majestic, noble, gentle, kind? Was He 
a King and were His people happy? Where did He 
dwell and could they go to see Him? Saint Patrick 
told them of the great God of all creation; of His inner 
life, Three in One; of His coming down from Heaven 
to dwell with us; of His becoming a human Babe; of 
His having a human heart; of His loving Death for us 
and of our Resurrection to His love. Intently they 
listen, intensely they beseech of Patrick that he should 
bring them to see his God and their God, face to face. 
Saint Patrick asks them do they believe? Eagerly 
they answer ‘‘we do believe.” He tells them that their 
souls must be washed in the waters of Baptism. They 
are baptized. Still they entreat of him that they may 
see God face to face. Saint Patrick tells them that they 
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must first eat of the Divine Bread of Angels and sleep 
in death before they can gaze upon the Face of God. 
With impetuous joy they welcome his words. Saint 
Patrick gives them the Body and Blood of Christ. 
Straightway St. Ethna the Fair and St. Felimy the Dark 
fold their arms in prayerful peace, and the two maiden 
bodies lie smiling in their death sleep, while their pure 
soulsspeed Heavenward to gaze for ever upon the 
Face of God. Behold now another touching aspect of 
Saint Patrick’s character. Listen to his lament when 
he hears of the wrongs done by pirates to some of his 
Christian fold. “Oh! beautiful and beloved children 
whom I have brought forth unto the Faith and Love of 
Christ, while I rejoice with exceeding joy that my labours 
amongst you have been blessed by God with such abun- 
dant fruit, yet do I most bitterly lament that evil men 
should do you such cruel wrong. I grieve in your grief, 
and sorrow with your sorrow.” 

A true hero in holiness will be a good Samaritan to the 
suffering and a good shepherd to the fallen, a tender 
father to the simple child and a beloved friend to the 
mature Christian. But he will also be a Martyr of self- 
denial and an Angel in prayerful contemplation. Thrilling 
almost to terror are the records which we read of Saint 
Patrick’s austerity. His fare was always scant and 
coarse; his fasts, frequent and prolonged. Throughout 
the Lent, no morsel ever passed his lips. One third 
of each night he spent in prayer; one third, he passed, 
immersed in water with arms uplifted in entreaty unto 
Heaven; one third, he gave to sleep stretched upon a 
cold couch of stone. Each day he recited all the Psalms, 
with two hundred added prayers, and with reverent 
genuflection before and after each. Three hundred 
times each day he prostrated himself upon the earth in 
adoration before God. 

Crucified to self and close-clasped in union unto God, 
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our glorious Apostle was, as it were, a rare and precious 
vase, made indeed of matter but rendered translucent 
by the Breathing of the Spirit, so that the divine grace 
within his soul spread around the fragrant incense of 
its influence, banishing the poisonous germs of sin, 
bearing to healthy hearts its robust comfort and its 
spiritual charm, distilling into the wounds or sores of 
human nature a balm of angelic joy and healing, refreshing 
the mind and reinvigorating the will of the holy with 
a still more divine ideal and with a still more divine 
desire. Thus did the Breathing of the Spirit through 
Saint Patrick permeate the spiritual atmosphere of Ire- 
land with a freshness that shall never lose its charm and 
with a fervour that shall never lose its strength. 

The great Ideal of the Christ, born within His great 
Heart to immortal life and limitless energy, has not 
ceased its actual action nor has it lost its personal power 
over the minds and hearts of men. Men have always 
clearly known and men still freshly feel the immediate 
touch and the transporting throb of its vibrations 
throughout the Ages. It has been itself the same 
abiding Spirit of His Light and Love, yet it has resounded 
with varying tone, and aroused from the heart-strings 
upon which it played, a varying response, according 
as each varying crisis in the world’s life came and went. 
But, it is no mere influence of one absent; much less is 
it the mere cherished memory oi one dead. He is with 
us still. He is still within us. His words still fall in 
familiar intercourse upon our inward ear. His work 
still feeds our soul with daily bread, and fructifies unto 
eternal growth each moment of each passing hour. He: 
has vanished from the sight of mortal eye. He is evident 
to the keener intuition of the spirit. The natural 
appearance of His human Presence may be far away; 
the supernatural reality of His Incarnate Existence 
is in our very midst. When leaving this earth in mortal 
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shape, He still remains, and will, until the day of doom, 
remain our immortal High-Priest. “From the rising 
of the.sun even to the going down of the same.” He 
offers the pure oblation of His actual sacrifice; and, 
throughout the breadth of space, and length of time, 
He is near, abiding with us in His real Eucharist. There 
shall be no end to His Mission to mortal men until 
the end of time; nor shall there be pause in the working 
of His Heart upon the hearts of men until this mortal 
life is dead. 

Therefore also the special message of Christ’s Heart, 
through the heart of Saint Paul, unto the Gentile world 
is fresh and forceful as when first it burst forth with 
rapturous inspiration upon the souls that had been blind 
to truth and deaf to love. Wherefore Saint Paul wrote: 
“Our gospel hath not been to you in word only, but in 
power also, and in the Holy Ghost.’’ (Thess. I. 5). 
Hence he also said; ““But though an Angel from Heaven 
preach a gospel to you besides that which we have 
preached to you, let him be anathema!” (Galat. I. 
8). In truth, as has been said by a loving and learned 
student of Saint Paul; (Ramsay. ‘‘Pauline Lectures.” 
P. 27). “Saint Paul is at once outside and inside each 
age. He transcends the limits of time and speaks to all 
ages. The fascination of Paul’s personality is in his 
humanity. He is the most human of all the Apostles. 
He caught the heart of the world.” 

God gave Ireland to be the heritage of Saint Patrick’s 
heart. As Saint Patrick lay sleeping towards the early 
hours of the dawn, by Cerna’s well in Tir Tiprat, the 
Angel went to him and awoke him. Saint Pattick 
said to the Angel. ‘Is there aught in which I am wont 
to offend God, or is His anger against me?’”’ “‘There 
is not” saith the Angel. Again the Angel spoke; ‘It hath 
been ordained for thee by God, if it seems good unto 
thee, that no one else shall have a share in Ireland save 
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thee alone.” Patrick answered: ‘My God’s doom! 
verily.” Again Patrick said to the Angel; “Sons of 
life will come after me, and I desire that they should 
have honour from God after me in the land.” The 
Angel answered; “That is lovingness; and God hath given 
all Ireland to thee, and every freeman that will abide 
in Ireland shall be thine.” “‘I give God thanks.” Saith 
Patrick (Tripartite Life P. 235 and 233). 

The triumph of Saint Patrick over the heart of Ireland 
was full and final. Never before, nor ever since, did 
nation so gladly welcome the preaching of her Apostle; 
Nor ever did nation enthrone her Apostle, within the 
inmost shrine of her affection, with such reverent allegi- 
ance or with such abiding love. 

His conquest was quick, wide, thorough, lasting. For 
three bright centuries, the Faith he taught flourished 
with a fruitfulness of Paradise. From sea to sea, his 
people renewed the marvels of the early Church by their 
fervent piety and pure life. Churches and Monasteries, 
where God’s praise was sweetly sung and where Christ’s 
counsels were nobly followed, sprang up everywhere 
throughout that fair and happy land. 

Forth, too, went the intrepid sons of Saint Patrick’s 
zeal to carry the good tidings to other peoples that were 
still crouching under the shadow of death or wandering 
hopelessly in Pagan gloom. Then, during two centuries, 
the ravages of the Danes ruined many of Erin’s Churches 
and made many of her Monasteries desolate. But the 
woe of Erin became through the breathing of Saint 
Patrick’s spirit, the weal of Europe. The Irish Monks 
rooted their holy colonies throughout the Western world, 
and from their fair and fruitful branches were cast rich 
and abundant seeds not only of piety but of prosperity 
also, of true culture as well as of true holiness. After 
the battle of Clontarf where the Danes were routed, 
acentury and a half of peace and renewed national vigour 
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followed, until the Normans came to usurp all political 
and even Church power. But even these evils were soon 
weeded out, and fresh harvests of holiness enriched the 
Island of Scholars and of Saints. 

In the sixteenth century, the worst storm of evil 
and of error which ever perhaps swept over a Christian 
nation, burst upon the devoted people of Saint Patrick. 
Under Henry the Eighth, and still more savagely under 
Elizabeth, that storm let loose the bitterest blasts of 
heretical hatred, the most devastating gusts of racial 
rancour, and the most remorseless, benumbing, paralysing 
glaciers of national slavery. God forbid that I should 
seek to stir again to angry flame the smouldering ashes | 
of three centuries of lurid horror. Yet if we would under- 
stand the abiding power and the deathless vitality of 
the Faith of Saint Patrick, we must turn to contemplate 
the sad figure of Erin, as, poor, despised, abandoned, 
driven forth from her own fields, robbed even of her 
own Churches, downtrodden under the insulting heel 
of ruthless taskmasters, laughed at, jibed at, scorned for 
the very fetters of ignorance which her brutal captors 
had forged around her, without hope of pity from man 
and without sign of help from Heaven, she still clung, 
with unconquerable Faith, with triumphant loyalty to 
Christ, while in her pure but bleeding heart was still 
fresh and warm her love for her Soggarth Aroon. Those 
days are dead, thank God! That storm of Hell has 
ceased. There is the dawn of another day. What 
will it bring? 

When the winter is over and gone and the first fine 
day of spring has dawned, one may wander forth amongst 
the meadows in the fresh early air, where the wild flowers 
are smiling amid the green grass, where the young buds 
are gaily peeping through the dusky hedgerow, where 
the earth is glad with the incense of fragrance and the 
sky is glad with the blessing of sunshine, while the birds 
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are singing out their glad hearts to put into music the 
feelings of the glad hearts of men, till one’s thought will 
turn forgetfully away from the winter to revel in the 
joy and the hope of the spring. Thus when days of 
trial or trouble are over, and a new promise of peace 
freshens the heart to a throb as of youth and brightens 
the mind with a light as of triumph, one may remember 
no more the lessons of sorrow, and one may surrender 
one’s soul to repose as if never again could be war. 
Yet the truth of adversity has a teaching whose wisdom, 
even in the brightest sunshine under the most cloudless 
sky, must never be forgotten by man or nation as long 
as this life’s seasons come and go. The lesson of Erin 
in her persecution is a warning to Erin in her peace. 

There is many a difference indeed between those 
other days and our own. Those were days of open war; 
ours are days of treacherous peace. One chief difference 
is that, in those other days, to be a Catholic at all was 
to have the spirit of a soldier. Then, disloyal Catholics 
became honest deserters, and the Church was clean of 
traitors. Now, not only are there men who call them- 
selves Catholics, although they are without reverence 
for Catholic teaching and without regard for Catholic 
command; but there are unnatural Catholics, who, in 
ethics, in education, in literature, in politics, adopt the 
strategy which the Modernists have invented in the 
domain of Dogma, and remain lurking under the mantle 
of the Faith which they in fact abhor, in order, with 
more fatal because more secret stab, to wound, if so may 
be, unto death, their Mother-Church. 

That is treason against truth and against honour. 
It is high treason against God. Remember Christ’s 
Word; “‘He that is not with Me is against Me.”’ Christ 
also said to the Priesthood of His Church; ‘‘He that 
despiseth you despiseth Me.’ Wherefore the enemy 
of Christ’s priest is a rebel against Christ’s power. 
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Now, Ireland is still and always the Ireland of Saint 
Patrick. Those living links which join together into 
one great Catholic Keltic life the Ireland of the past, 
the Ireland of the present, and the Ireland of the future 
are our Catholic Keltic Soggarths; not those few false 
Soggarths, alien to innocence and traitors to truth, who 
have been unfrocked or who have unfrocked themselves; 
but those multitudes of true Soggarths, honest spokesmen 
of Christ’s teaching, faithful upholders of Christ’s author- 
ity, who live up to the Ideal of the Priesthood of Saint 
Patrick, our own great Soggarth Aroon. Whatever change 
may come with the changeful ages, in this, we Catholic 
Keltic sons of Saint Patrick are and shall be always the 
same, that the traditions of our Faith are also the heir- 
looms of our Fatherland. No Irish tradition is more 
sacred or more dear, than the love of our Soggarth Aroon. 

Hand in hand, thought with thought, heart to heart, 
our forefathers stood firm through the worst of all woes, 
firm and true with their Soggarth Aroon. He was 
their father, their brother, their friend, their wisdom 
in doubt, their defender in danger, their comfort in grief, 
their joy in life and their hope in death. When the 
shadow of death fell over the home, the mourners felt 
a strange ray of light break through their despair, when 
they knelt and prayed with their Soggarth Aroon. When 
joy entered the home with the coming of the bride or 
at the birth of the babe their laughter was louder and 
their happiness deeper at the merry voice of their Sog- 
garth Aroon. Aye! even when a son or a daughter 
had wandered astray, hardening the father’s heart by 
cruel insolence or breaking by cold ingratitude the heart - 
of the mother; when the outcast, ragged wretched 
shamed, unworthy of pity, despairing of pardon, dare 
not go near the old home; yet, were it the guilt of a Mag- 
dalen or the crime of a murderer, the lost sheep still 
knew that there is one friend left while life is left, for, 
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the very worst sinner of all knows well that he or even 
she may bring their sins and their hearts for pardon 
and pity to the feet of the Good Shepherd while they 
learn how to weep from the tears of their Soggarth 
Aroon. 

Hold! in life, in death, hold to that tradition! Hold 
to that heirloom of Ireland! Be true to Saint Patrick! 
Be true to your Soggarth Aroon! Surely! Surely! 
the left hand of Saint Patrick would be uplifted to 
hurl his terrible curse upon the renegade Irishman 
who should consciously strive to wrench asunder 
the heart of our people from the heart of their 
Soggarth Aroon. Some wild men, infatuated by poli- 
tical craze or intoxicated by personal spleen, greedy 
of power or greedy of gold, jealous of Christ’s Church 
and hostile to our Priests do indeed, with subtle 
poisoned dart or with open brutal blow, attempt to 
crush, if they cannot kill, the full fond living allegiance 
within the hearts of our people to the love of their Sog- 
garth Aroon. Against these, may Saint Patrick’s curse 
be stayed; and rather may his prayer prevail with God 
that they recognize the evil of their error against their 
Faith and the evil of their treason against their Father- 
land. 

You who are true sons of Saint Patrick, you honour 
and love your Soggarth Aroon. You know indeed 
that nature is frail, and that failing or fault may creep 
in where only holiness should dwell. But failing or fault 
within the home is not for the eye of the stranger nor for 
an enemy’s jibe. The sorrow, the sadness, or even the 
shame, is for the knowledge and care and healing of the 
home. Our home is that shrine, sacred to affectionate 
reverence, wherein abide, with their Soggarth Aroon, 
the true children of Catholic Ireland. But you also 
know that were you to analyse the annals of other ages 
and to scrutinize the chronicles of other lands, you could 
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not find a spot or a period whose Priesthood surpassed 
in loyalty to Christ or in devotedness to their people, the 
Priests of the dear old land that we love. 

Oh thou, Soggarth Aroon! Thou within whose hand 
hath been put the power of Christ’s Eucharist, thou upon 
whose soul hath been set seal of Christ’s innocence 
thou deep in whose heart sparkle and burn for ever 
together the light of Christ’s Truth and the love of His 
Irish fold, be thou faithful to the noblest tradition and 
dearest duty of Ireland! Be thou still and ever what 
the old Soggarth Aroon was to our forefathers in the 
old old days; be our own true Soggarth Aroon! 

May the Breathing of the Spirit of God, through the 
Heart of Jesus Christ, through the heart of Saint Paul, 
through the heart of Saint Patrick, breathe ever with 
divine music and with divine power upon thee and upon 
us, und upon all the sons and daughters of Erin, that 
we may be worthy of Saint Patrick and of each other, 
a people like the sainted people of old Ireland, with 
the same old old love for our Soggarth Aroon! — Amen 


“IS THE IRISH KELT HOMELESS 
AT HOME?” 


AN ANSWER TO SIR HoRACE PLUNKETT. 


A Lecture im connection with the Catholic Club, James’s 
Street, Dublin, delivered in the Rotunda, Dublin, 
December 14th 1904. 


On almost every matter of thought we meet amongst 
men with differences of opinion. These differences are 
sometimes only apparent, arising rather from the absence 
of logical identity in men’s mental standpoint or per- 
spective than from any antagonism in their objective 
conclusions, and they are therefore capable of being 
reconciled by mutual understanding. Opinions are, 
however, often downright discordant. But in this 
very dissonance there are almost always some kindred 
ideas whose harmonious elements may be evolved and 
emphasised, while their clashing tones may perhaps 
be lulled or they may be attuned and subordinated 
to the key and rhythm of one master-chord. Thus when 
a work is to be done that is not only noble but absolutely 
needful for the common weal, even though men’s views 
be in disaccord on other points and their sympathies 
opposed, they may still be closely drawn together by 
the magnetic influence of one great common aspiration, 
and strongly bound into a helpfulness of clasped hands 
and into a harmony of brother-hearts by the overmaster- 
ing enthusiasm of one great mutual motive. Where- 
fore, whether the Irish Kelt dig a scanty pittance out 
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of the stony soil of Connemara or tend the rich pasture 
fields of Meath or of Kildare; whether he have found 
failure at Coolgardie or got gold at Klondike; whether 
he have amassed millions in New York or break stones 
in New South Wales; whether he be a factory hand in 
our busy Belfast or a labourer in our quiet south; whether 
he be a brilliant success of one of our home professions 
or sweep the crossing of a London street; whether his 
peaceful peasant life be led amidst the mountains of 
Donegal, or whether as a soldier he have won under the 
blazing sun of Africa the glory of the Dublin Fusiliers; 
aye! whether he accept the divine teaching which I 
know to be true or honestly hold a faith which I am 
persuaded to be false; whatever be his place, position, 
ideas, prejudices, feeling, sympathies, character, creed, 
I hold it an honour to be able to claim brotherhood with 
any who loves “‘this little Island where the grass grows 
green.” 

Now, to me it appears beyond all doubt that Sir 
Horace Plunkett is an honest patriot. Whether we 
agree or not with all his theories, whether we approve 
or not of all his plans, whether our judgment upon his 
public career be that of a severe critic or that of a staunch 
supporter, we must I think, admit that in many ways 
he has spread technical knowledge, stimulated technical 
training, organised technical effort, and that in some 
ways at least, to the advantage of Ireland, he has achieved 
success. Few men are always fortunate. Many a 
good man has tumbled into lamentable error. Many a 
sensible man has slipped into serious mistake. ‘Ohl! 
that mine enemy would write a book!’ Many of his 
own friends regret that Sir Horace Plunkett should have 
written this particular book; “Ireland in the New Cent- 
ury.” On the rest of his book I offer no word either of 
praise or of blame. We will only take one point. We 
will ask ourselves whether upon this point we have 
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been deplorably in the wrong or whether it may not be 
possible for Sir Horace Plunkett, upon this one point, to 
have blundered. He maintains that the Irish Kelt is 
“homeless at home.” Is this true? 

listen first to an expression which has in it the ring 
of sterling patriotism. “We were all convinced”’ writes 
the author, “that the way to achieve what is best for 
Ireland is to develop what is best in Irishmen.... 
and that this can be done by Irishmen in Ireland.” 
But that tone of triumph is quite overwhelmed by the 
harsh jarring accents of the judgment passed upon our 
people. “Our prodigious ignorance of ourselves has not 
been blissful. Mistaking self-assertion for self-know- 
ledge we have presented the pathetic spectacle of a 
people casting the blame for their shortcomings on another 
people, yet bearing the consequences themselves.” “As 
the result of observation and reflection the conclusion 
has been forced upon me that the Irish mind is suffering 
from considerable functional derangement, but not so 
far as I can discern from any organic disease.’’ ‘The 
Irish question in its most difficult and important aspects 
is the problem of the Irish mind, the solution of which 
is to be found in the strengthening of Irish character.” 
“Trish ineffectiveness at home is a problem of character 
and of Irish character.” 

Now, it will at once occur to anyone to ask is Sir 
Horace Plunkett one of ourselves, or is he an outsider? 
If he be one of ourselves will he admit his own “prodigious 
ignorance,’ or will he arrogate to himself a throne of 
wisdom, from which to define that all other Irishmen 
are fools? If he be an outsider, can we consider him 
impartial? In technical matters, yes, in matters in 
which his own prejudices are involved, no. His opinion 
that the Irish mind is suffering from functional derange- 
ment may be a conclusion of English misunderstanding. 
It does not at all appear to be the opinion of other nations. 
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Again, even though we admit that historic causes, that 
is to say English mis-rule in the past, have injuriously 
affected Irish character, they have not deprived our 
people of their intelligence. We are sane enough to 
know when we talk sense. Sir Horace Plunkett may be 
an earnest philanthropist and a sincere patriot, he may 
have observed much and reflected much, but he is not a 
philosopher. 

Different elements and adverse energies are needed 
for the order of the material world. It is by the shock 
or the clasp of physical forces, by the combination or the 
repulsion of chemical affinities that our earth itself 
exists, that material life flourishes and that all action 
and all effort are tempered, modified, controlled, so as 
to gradually work out one harmonious system. Some- 
thing like this is also found in the social life of men. In 
the history of peoples, different or kindred races, mutual 
or opposite interests, classes that clash as well as sym- 
pathies that combine, become imperceptibly melted or 
moulded, knit or fused, into the unity of a nation. How 
quickly the strong and sturdy character of the Saxon 
was dominated by the more enterprising Norman, and - 
yet how thoroughly though quietly the Norman race 
was absorbed and assimilated by the Saxon. With 
all due deference to the dictatorial decision of Sir Horace 
Plunkett we deny that it is a proof of prodigious ignorance 
to think that English mis-rule in Ireland was in the 
past the chief cause of the material misery and wretched- 
ness and of the moral helplessness and hopelessness 
of the Irish Kelt; or that it is a proof of mental derange- 
ment to assert that the same cause is still responsible 
even in the present for most of the evil effects on the 
character of our people which we now deplore. The 
action of such a cause continuing as it did through cen- 
turies, even after that it has itself ceased in great measure 
to exist, leaves behind it long-lasting results of evil 
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branded into the Irish character and vividly impressed 
upon the Irish mind. 

A great change, a stupendous change, has come irto 
the history of the Irish Kelt. But the life of a nation, 
whatever change of outward circumstances may come 
about, does not change in a day, nor even often in a 
century. Meanwhile, although we may hopefully look 
forward to a closer drawing together of national bonds 
and to a more kindly fellow-feeling amongst social or 
even political parties, we must expect differences or even 
discord between Orange and Green, between Kelt and 
Saxon, between Unionist and MHomeruler, between 
the fierce bigotry or condescending contempt of some 
Protestants and the hot resentment or uneducated 
apathy of some Catholics, until, not perhaps before 
the next century shall have ended, our great Keltic 
race shall have absorbed into its own life, with a healthy 
vigour that shall yet be in a measure modified by such 
assimilation, those foreign elements which now cause it 
trouble, and out of all there shall arise one harmonious 
nationhood. At present our people with all their dis- 
advantages and drawbacks, with all their faults and 
failings, are advancing as rapidly as could reasonably 
be expected from any race but lately emerged out of 
the darkness of ignorance and out of the depression of 
serfdom, towards the fuller and fuller evolution of 
that manliness, that energy and that success, which 
are their national birthright. In the progress of this 
evolution Sir Horace Plunkett and his friends are doing 
good patriotic work as far as material development is 
concerned. But he seems to us to lose his clearness of 
vision when he turns his gaze towards nobler ideals. 

“In the Irish love of home as in the larger aspirations” 
he writes, “the ideal has but a meagre material basis.” 
In order to pass judgment upon this stetement we must 
examine the different elements which it involves. Chief 
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among these is the idea of Patriotism, for this we suppose 
to be meant by “larger national aspirations.’’ Patriot- 
ism is love of one’s country. Now, in the first place, 
love of one’s country does not mean hatred of another 
country. In an interesting discussion on the last in- 
augral address to the Trinity College Philosophical 
Society, Father T. Finlay, F.R.U.I. said: ‘‘Irish Pa- 
triotism does not, of course, imply that because we 
are devoted to Ireland we are, as such, antagonistic to 
any other country. We do not mean to express love 
of our own land by hatred of any other. The worst 
form, that patriotism could take is embittered envenomed 
hatred of any nation whatever. Such a feeling would not 
certainly increase our strength and would undoubtedly 
demoralise our nature.’”’ In the second place, patriot- 
ism does not mean mere rhetoric. Father Finlay 
again said: “If a man had to point out to an exceedingly 
large section of the population that it was only by 
making butter they were to secure for themselves a 
home in their own land, then the teaching of the proper 
methods of buttermaking would be worth all the oratory 
ever poured forth on the floor of the House of Commons.” 
Love of country has its source in a sonship of the same 
soil and in a brotherhood of the same blood. We call 
our country our fatherland because indeed we have 
been born in the land which our fathers have owned, 
but also because we rightly look wpon it as our parent 
earth and we therefore love it with filial allegiance. 
To its children it is their motherland. Upon its bosom 
they have been borne; they have been nurtured with 
the beloved fruitfulness of its life; they have been fostered 
by the gentle yet all-enfolding influences of its climate, 
until not merely their physical temperament but even 
their human character has grown up responsive to the 
smiles of its sunshine or to the tears of its clouds; it 
has been their cradle, it will yet be their grave. With 
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all these physical bonds that bind us to our country, 
there are the moral associations which with finer yet 
stronger threads weave into the heart of a man a love 
for the land of his birth; the hallowed recollections of 
the dear dead, whose face and whose voice are recalled 
by the scenes midst which they one time dwelt; the 
thought of sorrows that have passed from the reality 
of pain to the balm of memory; the joys that were 
evanescent indeed to the sight, but eternal to the soul. 
Yet, furthermore, besides countless practical interests, 
advantages, customs that have created their own necessity 
modes of existence that have both suited and shaped the 
peoples’ character, there are ‘‘the larger national aspira- 
tions’ which must arise within the mind and will of 
any man to whom his country is not a mere store-house 
for his food nor a mere business-place for his money, 
but an object that appeals to what in his ideas is noblest 
as well as to what in his heart is holiest and best beloved. 
Such are the many sources from which grow the different 
yet clinging tendrils which together entwine themselves 
round the heart of a patriot, and make him love his 
native land. 

Now we come to a corresponding consideration. 
We have spoken of the source of patriotism. What 
now is its aim? Love is born of some bond of union. 
Whither does it tend? or what is its work? Aristotle 
the great Greek philosopher explains that “to love is 
to wish good.’ Wherefore the man who loves his 
country wishes his country’s good. But what kind of 
good must he desire for his country? What kind of 
good must he earnestly wish and devotedly work for? 
The aim of any love is rightly decided by the order of 
things to which that love belongs, and this may be 
easily gathered from the source from which that love has 
naturally sprung. Mark then that love of country 
includes every order of things that are human, and 
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reaches even to the order that is divine. Thus, as our 
physical existence, our material surroundings, our social 
circumstances, ovr intellectual atmosphere, the moral 
breathing and throbbing of our character, even our larger 
national aspirations, are each and all reasons why we 
should love our country, so in each and all of these 
orders should we wish our country’s good. We cannot 
agree with the distinguished K.C. Mr. Moore, who at 
the inaugural address to which I have referred, repudiated 
the idea that patriotism involves the business-like effort 
to ameliorate the material condition of the country. 
“Call it philanthropy” he cried, “but not patriotism.”’ 
It were indeed, I answer, only philanthropy if its motive 
were only a human wish to help one’s brother man. 
But when it is a wish to help one’s fellow-countrymen, 
even in what is most prosaic and commonplace, because 
they are sons of the same soil, children of the same Ireland 
which we love, then I emphatically maintain, and I 
am, sure you will agree with me, that the man who tries 
to improve Ireland in any way for Ireland’s sake is, 
in so far, a true patriot. The patriot will earnestly yearn 
to behold material prosperity stretching from sea to sea; 
in the country, farms well stocked, well cultivated; in the 
cities, thriving merchant-houses and quick tides of 
busy enterprise; in the towns, factories that shall rival 
Germany or the United States; in our harbours, fleets 
of sturdy boats manned by hardy fishermen; everywhere 
good work and good wage, honest energy and deserved 
success; everywhere the best wares for the best markets, 
everywhere thrift, tidiness, taste. Beyond and above 
those he will ambition the practical usefulness and 
the ideal graces of education; the success of sound science 
and the triumph of noble art. Beyond and above all 
these he will pray for a dignity, an innocence, a sturdiness 
and a stability of human character, that shall render 
the people worthy of the reverence of the world. Towards 
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this ideal, heroic in its human grandeur, more than 
human in its moral excellence, practical in its definite 
vocation, however indefinite in its absolute fulfilment, 
the patriot will humbly but strenuously work. But, 
permeating all these with more than the light and warmth 
with which the sunshine glorifies the atmosphere, there 
will be a tone of thought which sets worth above useful- 
ness, duty above pleasure, and which in all that touches 
the nation’s fate or fortune, looks in the first place to 
national honour. 

This may be called sentiment. We are twitted with 
being sentimental. Now there is a sentiment that is 
false or foolish, and there is a sentiment that is manly. 
Mere effusiveness of feeling, neither founded in fact nor 
controlled by reason, is a mockery in reality and a 
delusion in thought. Yet, when reason not merely 
recognises evident truth but is vividly and masterfully 
penetrated with it; when the will is not merely thoroughly 
won but elevated to the height of the aim which fascinates 
it; then men become enthusiastic with the fervour 
of old chivalry, and they can be counted on to think 
and speak and act like heroes. If that be sentiment, 
then we Irish glory in being sentimental. The English 
people are not considered either light-headed or senti- 
mental, yet no Englishman whether Radical or Jingo, 
whether noble or clown, whether ignorant or lettered, 
could rightly be considered a patriot if he did not warmly 
love the British Fleet. This was true in the days of 
Nelson when the white-winged sea-queens of England 
ruled the waves. It is quite as true to-day when grim 
steel-girt kings of ocean unfold Britannia’s flag to 
every breeze. 

The material basis from which springs and upon which 
rests the patriotism of the Irish Kelt is the very land he 
loves; its green fields, its mountains, hamlets, cities, 
its very climate too with its strange intermingling of 
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smile and tear; its race and’blood; their history, associa- 
tions, their national character, their national ideas; 
their national sympathies. The object towards which 
our Irish patriotism tends, its larger national aspirations, 
are indeed ideal in all that concerns honour, but they 
are also practical in all that concerns material welfare, 
as far as there appears to be any definite prospect of 
its realisation. That Ireland as a nation does not at 
once understand and straightway render real all its 
possibilities of material success is merely to say that 
the life of a nation does not change ina day. It seems 
to us unfair to accuse the Irish people of being less quick 
to learn what to do, or less eager to do it than any other 
people who have been forced for centuries to sit under the 
shadow of despair, and who even yet have to overcome 
many an obstacle to their success. 

There is an emblem of our patriotism which is very 
dear to the Irish Kelt. It is only a tiny tender triple 
leaf, that is born only of our Irish clay and clings close 
only to our Irish earth. It is humble and unpretending, 
with neither the bloom of the rose nor the fragrance of 
the lily, but it is ever fresh in its bright green and ever 
vigorous in its sturdy growth. It means that our love 
of country is as true to its birthplace and as fond of our 
soil as our dear little Shamrock, as bright in the sun 
and as brave in the snow, as tender and as hardy. 


We have dwelt at great length on matters which may 
seem to be somewhat outside our theme and title. But 
such considerations are necessary for our conclusion. 
We cannot understand the Irish peasant’s conception 
of a home, unless we remember how far and in what 
way historic causes still actually influence the spirit 
of the nation. Plainly, my point is this; that on the one 
hand evil influences from outside have left deep impres- 
sions upon our Irish character; but that on the other 
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hand as in the case of the patriotism of the Irish Kelt, 
so also in the case of our Irish conception of a home, 
those deep impressions have neither changed nor per- 
‘manently warped our character, and that in proportion 
as they diminish or are overcome, so will our native 
character rise up to its own natural stature, bloom in 
its own natural beauty, and manifest itself not merely 
in its larger national aspirations, but also in the realisation 
of its true and complete ideal of a home. In no nation 
under heaven is love of country so rooted in that country’s 
soil as is the patriotism of the Irish Kelt. By close 
analogy we may naturally infer from this the likelihood 
of the Irish peasant’s home-love clinging to his own 
one beloved spot on earth. Sir Horace Plunkett wrote: 
“What the Irishman is really attached to in Ireland is 
not a home but a social order.’”’ We do not believe this 
statement to be correct. The author does not accurately 
express what his own idea is of home. We will examine 
briefly but philosophically what that idea ought to be. 
In the first place, home means the dwelling-place which 
a household can call its own. This first idea, partial 
and imperfect, implies some sort of fixedness upon one 
spot, with some sort of domestic independence. Home 
means, in the second place, those material advan- 
tages which fixedness and independence would naturally 
tend to secure for the household. Home means, in the 
third place, the human happiness which is the ideal aim 
and practical fulfilment of family life. The first and 
fundamental idea is involved in the natural necessity 
of a home. The second idea is involved in the natural 
results of a home. The third idea is involved in the 
natural aim and end of a home. We may briefly speak 
of the first idea as that of home’s nature; of the second 
idea as that of home’s comfort; and of the third idea 
as that of home’s happiness. 

As to the fundamental idea of home, its fixedness 
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upon one spot and its ownership, we must ask ourselves 
in the first place whether such an idea is involved in the 
Irish peasant’s conception of a home; and in the second 
place, we must ask ourselves a very different question, 
whether the Irish peasant has not been prevented by 
historic causes from making his conception real. That 
the Irish peasant clings with every fibre of his heart, 
with every aspiration of his soul, to the one actual spot 
of land where he lives is beyond all doubt. Even our 
unphilosophic critic seems to admit that the reason 
why the Irish peasant has not been able to make his 
home a castle is to be found in historic causes. ‘The 
Irish people” he writes, ‘“‘have never had the opportunity 
of developing that strong and salutary individualism 
which, among other things imperiously demands as a 
condition of its growth a home that shall be a man’s 
castle as well as his abiding place. In this, as in so 
much else, a healthy evolution was constantly thwarted 
by the clash of two peoples and two civilisations.” 
Pardon! pardon! Sir Horace! It is not the “strong 
and salutary individualism” that is wanting in the Kelt. 
Most Irishmen have got too strong and even aggressive 
an individvalism as is evident in Irish politics. It is 
the action of that individualism that has been thwarted 
by force. The realization of the Irish peasant’s concept- 
ion of his castle has been thwarted by the crowbar! 
Even where the iron point of the crowbar has not shatter- 
ed the Irish peasant’s rooftree, the shadow of the crowbar 
resting upon the hearthstone has banished comfort from 
the Irish peasant’s home. Signs of comfort often only 
served to whet the rapacity of the landlord or the agent’s 
cruel zeal. A gentleman of much more observation 
and experience than our present author has assured 
me that he has often known of tenants, from prudential 
motives, borrowing a bad coat if they did not happen 
to have one sufficiently shabby, when going to pay 
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their rent. The sense of insecurity and the dread lest 
signs of material comfort should prove an occasion for 
extortion, left such sad impressons upon our people’s 
character as, even when their causes had disappeared, 
remained in their results not merely of want of initiative 
and absence of energy, but also of dulness of appreciation 
for unknown comfort and impossible adornment. 
Another cause, akin to the first and following from it, 
which tended to weigh down the upward efforts of energy 
is thus described by “‘Ossorian’’ in an open letter to 
Sir Horace Plunkett: “The ascendency who represent 
the combined force, the concentrated exclusiveness 
and bigotry of a social caste, a political party, a religion 
and a race, are in possession of the strong places in Ireland 
not only in the public services, but also owing to the 
action of the penal laws, in commerce, industry, and 
education.” This stiff coagulated crust must be dissolv- 
ed, broken up, done away with, before the Irishman in 
Treland can come to his own. To some minds this may 
appear to be too strongly put. Yet most impartial 
men seem to think that the Irish Catholic Kelt has not 
been treated with reciprocity nor even with fair play, 
and that in proportion as the ascendency dissolves under 
the action of broad-mindedness from within, or under 
the action of strong-mindedness from without, so in 
proportion will our people regain the normal energy and 
culture of their character. ‘There is a singular and 
significant void’? Sir Horace Plunkett writes, ‘in the 
Irish conception of a home.’”’ ‘Indeed the Irish peasant 
scarcely seems to have a home in the sense in which an 
Englishman understands the word!” “He treats life 
as if he were a mere sojourner upon earth whose true 
home is somewhere else.” In this there is a partial 
truth. On the one hand, the Irish peasant’s conception 
of a home is intellectual and moral rather than gastro- 
nomic. A people who are ideal and spiritual rather than 
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earthly and animal, whose minds are easily kindled by 
the enthusiasm of poetry, and whose hearts are readily 
set aflame with a passion of emotion, must inevitably 
in their conception of a home set material comfort only 
in a very secondary place. On the other hand however, 
now that the obstacles are in part at least removed, 
right comfort and true taste are appearing more and 
mote widely, more and more swiftly, in our Irish homes. 
But, beyond and above all else their conception of a 
home involves the paramount idea of the abode of human 
affection and the sanctuary of holy love. This is the 
third, the truest, and the highest aspect of a home. 
Yes! the Irish Kelt does look upon his human home 
as a wayfarer whose true home is otherwhere. But 
that only makes the Irish home more dear. To the Irish 
peasant’s heart the dead ones of his home are only hid 
to sight; they are living to his soul. Those round about 
him in his home are wayfarers like himself, who live and 
love on earth, journeying together hand in hand, towards 
that other home where shall one day be given back 
to him the darling loves of his human spot of exile with- 
out its tears, and the eternal union of his dear ones 
without goodbye. 

What does the exile of Erin remember? Listen to 
our author’s answer: ‘The pleasant amenities, the social 
courtesies, the leisureliness, the associatious of religion 
and the familiar faces of the neighbours whose ways and 
minds are like his and very unlike those of any other 
people; these are the things to which he clings in Ireland 
and which he remembers in exile.” Yes! the warm- 
hearted Irish Kelt does cling to these, and these he will 
never forget. Of all these he will readily speak even to a 
sympathetic outsider. But is there nothing dearer 
and deeper? Is there nothing beneath all these too 
_ sacred to be talked over with the author of a book? Is 
there not something known to those who have felt the 
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very inmost beat of the strong warm Irish heart, most 
evident to those whose human and divine sympathy 
has thrilled in vibrating echo to the resounding chords 
of the Irish peasant’s soul? 

What does the exile remember? In the deep summer 
night the Irish servant-girl stands at the open window of 
her master’s palace in New York. The hot air is still, 
for the wind seems too weary even to breathe; the huge 
city is silent, for its greed of gold, its lust of life, its 
fever, have sunk into heavy sleep; but the moon pure 
calm serene looks down upon it all with a gaze that con- 
fronts the thoughts of time with the judgment of eternity. 
As the girl looks upward to the untroubled heavens and 
to the bright moon, another scene comes back to her soul. 
Under that moon, far, far away, where the Shannon 
stretches out its waters to rest before its last swift run 
to the sea, a little cottage nestles near the river bank. 
Again she is with them, the turf fire is smouldering feebly; 
the rude furniture within and the plain holy pictures 
that hang round the walls are lit with the moonlight, and 
the moonlight rests on the white hair of her father, on 
her mothers’ bent figure, as they kneel with their children 
around them saying their simple rosary at night. The 
sound of their voices smites on her heart with a rapture 
of music yet with an agony of absence, with a tumult of 
human feeling yet with a balm of divine benediction. 
It is the old old home of her babyhood, of her girlhood, 
of her heart until death, and of her soul for eternity. 
It is her old old home. Her eyes become clouded with 
heart-mists, and a gentle sigh passes forth from her 
lips with a blessing for the loved ones of her home, a 
blessing that comes back to consecrate her own life. 
She closes the window softly. A grace has come to 
her, “the tender grace of a day that is dead,” and the 
strong grace of a resolution that is living. She is strong 
now in her innocence, and hopeful in her exile, for 
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the remembrance is with her to guard and to comfort 
her, the remembrance of her Irish home. 

What does the exile remember? Have you not met 
him, the American citizen who comes back rich, energetic, 
successful, boastful, to see once more the old spot of 
his birth? He is no longer now the awkward shy boy 
who left Queenstown nearly half a century ago. He 
is an Irishman still, but he is also an American citizen. 
He hurries through Killarney, he criticises its beauty, 
yet allows himself to be touched by its charm. But 
it is not merely the restlessness of his struggle for wealth 
that still makes him hasten impatiently forward. There 
is a secret longing that has grown through all those 
feverish years, a secret longing with the quiet of old 
days, yet with the eagerness of days that are new, a 
secret longing to see again the spot of the old home. 
He has reached the little laneway that climbs the hill. 
He recognises on the hilltop the tree which to his childish 
eyes had looked like a forest giant though it is only a 
stunted oak. From the top, a few yards down the slope, 
round the hedgerow, and he stands where his home once 
was. A broken bough stops the opening where once the 
gate had swung. Within by the little brook are the 
crumbling walls of a roofless cabin. The brook where 
he had dabbled his feet in his boyhood is singing the same 
old song. It is singing of the bright days of peaceful 
happiness when he had no care, no sorrow; it is re-echoing 
to his inward ear the beloved voices that made music to 
his soul in the innocent days of his childhood. But 
the shattered walls are silent as the dead whom once 
they sheltered. The crowbar had done its work there, 
and the nettles are clustering thick and luxuriant over 
the spot where they all used to sit round the fireside. 
From his thought now disappear the superb mansions 
and endless streets of the city where he has amassed 
his wealth. He remembers no more the frenzy of contest 
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or the zest of triumph. Nor does he now see those ruined 
walls, those rank weeds. The song of the brook is in 
his ear, and in his soul is the vision of the old old home. 
He sees them now, those whose love follows him for ever 
in life, those whose love owns him for ever in death. 
He sees them now; but his eyes are dim and there is a 
choking in his throat. He uncovers his head and looks 
up to heaven. He takes one long last silent look at the 
ruins. Then he turns away, but he is now another man. 
What in his dreams he had remembered in exile, has 
come back to him fresh and real with the sight, the 
sadness, the lesson, the love of the old old home. 


The German dearly loves his fatherland; the Frenchman 
worships his beautiful France; the Switzer can never 
forget his beautiful valley under the mountains; the 
Englishman truly and nobly cherishes his comfortable 
home; but there is a pathos and a purity in the Irish 
peasant’s home-love that is dearer than them all. In 
exile he cannot forget it. To him there is only one count- 
ry of his heart-love, and never in exile can he find his 
home. To the Irish Kelt in his own Ireland there is one 
spot above all other spots dear and sacred. In exile or 
in Ireland, to his thought, to his heart, to his soul, ‘‘there 
is no place like home.” 


THE MEANING AND THE MUSIC 
OF THE HOLY NAME. 


Sermon for the Feast of the Holy Name, preached tn the 
Church of St. Ignatius, Galway, 1896. 
“Thou shalt call His Name Jesus.” 
(Luke I. 31). 


A truth may be only a thought; or it may also be a 
thing. If a thought be true, it may yet remain merely 
a picture mirrored in the mind. But, if a thing be 
true, its truth is no empty image. It is the reality itself. 

So, too, a name may be only a title, or it may also 
be a truth. It may be but a chance sign, an accidental 
symbol, a token of transient value and artificial use; 
or,a name may be a natural and inevitable expression 
of fact, an outward utterance of an inward evidence, 
an actual echo of a living truth, a sound that throbs 
with intellectual soul, a word that enfolds in the material 
accents of its sense, the immaterial knowledge of the 
spirit. A name may not only point out the person; 
it may also tell the kind of his character, the purpose 
of his life, the talisman of his affection and the secret 
of his soul. 

Furthermore, a name may bear, with its message to 
the mind, a thrill to the heart; it may not only stir a 
flow of thought; it may also loosen a flood of feeling; 
It may have both its meaning and its music. We will, 
then, meditate for some short while, upon the meaning 
and the music o.: the Holy Name. 
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The meaning of the Holy Name is in its revelation 
of a great truth, and in its realization of a great fact. 
The truth is the human-heartedness of God. The fact 
is the divine ransom of man. 

I say that the Holy Name is a revelation. No name 
Was ever given by God, that did not bear within itself 
the reason of its giving and the character of its gift. 
Thus, Eve meant ‘‘the mother of the living;’’ Abraham, 
“the father of the faithful;’’ Sara, ‘the queen amongst 
women;”’ Moses, “‘one rescued from the wave;’”’ John, 
““grace before God;”’ Peter, ‘“‘the rock for the foundation 
of the Church of Christ.’ 

Much more, is God’s own Name, when uttered by Him- 
self, an echo of His Nature and a manifestation of His 
Will. It tells us what God is in Himself, and what He 
would be to man. 

Twice did God vouchsafe to utter unto men a Name 
that is His Own. Both names proclaim the prerogative 
of God’s Kingship, and both promulgate a plan of man’s 
allegiance. Yet, each had its special meaning from 
God. Each had its special message unto man. Each 
had its own characteristic idea and its own characteristic 
power. Each was seal as well as symbol of a Covenant. 
The one was the Name which ratified the Testament 
of fear. The other was the name which ratified the 
Testament of love. 

The mysterious contrast between these two sacred 
Names was typified by the manner in which each Name 
was given, and by the manner in which was promulgated 
to the world the power of each, its potency, and its 
promise. 

When Moses led his flock through the wilderness, he 
came to the mountain of God, Horeb, and the Lord 
appeared to him in a flame of fire out of the midst of 
a bush. Whereat Moses marvelling approached to see 
how the bush was burning, yet was not consumed. But, 
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the Lord said: ‘‘Come not nigh hither. Put off thy shoes 
from thy feet; for the spot whereon thou standest is 
holy ground. I am the God of thy fathers, the God 
of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” 
Moses hid his face, for he dared not look at God. And 
the Lord said to him: “I have seen the.affliction of my 
people in Egypt, and I have heard their cry. Come, I 
will send thee to Pharaoh, that thou mayest bring forth 
my people, the children of Israel, from out of Egypt.” 
But Moses said to God: “Lo! I shall go to the children 
of Israel and say to them ‘The God of your fathers hath 
sent me to you’. If they shall say to me ‘What is His 
Name?’ what shall I say to them?’’ God said to Moses: 
“Jehovah, say Jehovah sent thee.” 

This Name was promulgated to the children of Israel, 
by God Himself, amidst the terrors of Sinai. 

During three days of solemn preparation, Moses, by 
God’s command, sanctified the people, and on the third, 
ranged them round about the mount, that they should 
hear the voice of God. Then, a great cloud gathered 
upon Sinai, as though the mountain were all ablaze, and 
the smoke thereof rose in huge masses up to the very 
heavens. Loud burst the thunder till the earth seemed 
to quake for fear. The lightning flashed, rending the 
sky with the forked fury of its spear of fire; and the 
sound of a trumpet exceeding loud shook all the agitated 
air with shrill and strident strain. Whereat, the people, 
in terror, fled afar. But, clear above the trumpet and 
the thunder, from out the cloud was heard the voice of 
God: “I am the Lord, thy God, Jehovah!” 

That dread Name no Jewish lips ever dared to utter: 
but where they met it in the Sacred Scriptures they read 
it, according as the change in its vowel-sounds brought 
it nearer to the vowel-sounds of one or of the other, 
either Elohim or Adonai. We dare more than dared 
the Jew. We are not bondsmen but brothers. We are 
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sons, not servants. Therefore, we call our God, our 
Father, by His own Name, Jehovah. 

Jehovah means “I am Who am.” Thus, it reveals 
the nature of His dread Reality, Whose present reaches 
beyond the future, beyond the past, clasping, in one 
full eternal changeless instant, the always, which, to 
creatures, was before, and the always which to creatures 
shall be hereafter. It also reveals the awfulness of His 
attitude towards the world of old, the providence of 
the Testament of fear. 

What a contrast when another Revelation came, not 
to Horeb, but to Nazareth; not from the burning bush, 
but from the Flower of Jesse; not in Adonai’s warning, 
“Come not nigh hither,’’ but in Gabriel’s salutation, 
“Hail, full of Grace,” a Revelation, not to Moses but 
to Mary; the Revelation of a Name — a Name not now of 
terror, but of tenderness; not of law, but of love; a Name 
that bore a message; a message unto Mary of her inviolate 
innocence consecrated by divine Motherhood; a message 
unto earth of God’s dear brotherhood with man; a mess- 
age unto Heaven of divine power, held in the hand of a 
Child and of the Eternal One loving with a Child’s Heart; 
the message that Jehovah hath become Jesus. ““Thou 
shalt call His Name Jesus.” 

So, too, when at Bethlehem, the Eternal Word was 
first breathed forth in human shape the glad Angels 
heralded to simple shepherds the glory of His coming, 
singing ‘‘Peace!’’ a triumphal proclamation, truly, of 
the kingship of Jehovah! for Jehovah Himself had come 
to conquer back the world. Jehovah came to conquer; 
yet, not-by power nor by wisdom, not by Justice nor by 
magnificence, not by the dazzling manifestations of His 
strength nor by the awful evidences of His empire; but, 
a child He came, poor, unknown, a wanderer, denied 
a shelter amongst men, driven to nestle, with the ox 
in a stable upon the straw, while the white snow stooped 
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in silent sadness and the winter wind wailed with ceaseless 
sob; a child Jehovah came to conquer back His kingdom 
by the most resistless force of all, to hold His sceptre 
by the most overmastering right and to rule His people 
by the most divine attribute of all, the force, the right, 
the attribute of love. Therefore, “to Him was given 
a Name that is above all names, for, at the Name of 
Jesus, every knee shall bend.” 

Other names are also given in Holy Writ. Thus, 
the prophet-poet, David, in his prayerful songs, the 
psalms, cried out: “He shall be called the Admirable, 
Our God, the Prince of Peace, the Father of the world to 
come’’ and again ““His Name shall be called the Messenger 
of high Counsel”. And yet again, Isaiah prophesied 
“His Name shall be called Emmanuel.’ But these, 
while true, are only partial echoes of the Holy Name, 
For it means One Admirable not only in majesty but 
in condescension also. It means our God not only to 
rule but to ransom. It means the Prince of Peace Who 
guards the good and yet brings back the lost sheep to the 
fold. It means the Father of that future world where, 
to the soul’s vision of the face of God, there shall be added 
the rapture of the human heart. It means the Messen- 
ger of High Counsel, for it is the key-note of Revelation. 
It means Emmanuel, God with us, in gentleness as well 
as in power, in sympathy as well as in presence. It 
means all these because it means Our Saviour. 

Thus, the Holy Name expresses in one clear thought 
the aim of the incarnation, the Ideal of the Covenant 
of love, the standard of all sanctity, and the condition 
of all salvation. For, it tells why God has a human 
heart. 

The Holy Name is not only the Revelation of a truth. 
It is also the realisation of a fact. Beyond its meaning 
to thought, it has.a living power of action. It is, indeed, 
no mere mirrored meaning, no empty echo, no hollow 
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sign, no unsubstantial symbol. It is no mere throbbing 
through the air of word-waves laden with perishable 
message from mind to mind. It is no mere evanescent 
sense that gives a mortal soul to sound, but dies when 
the sound is still. The Holy Name is a power, a force, 
a fact. Its very utterance shakes the gates of Hell. 
The breathing of it scatters the trembling demons, 
dispels their gloom, unmasks their snares, hurls back 
their sin, breaks the bonds they weave or the fetters 
that they forge, leaving the soul free, bright, strong, 
pure, lit with divine light, and rapturous with divine 
love. In truth, the Holy Name has within it a sacrament- 
al virtue. For when conceived within the soul by helping 
or healing grace, it comes to human birth upon our 
lips, it carries in its natural meaning, a supernatural 
message of Him whose Name it is, a message of salvation. 
This is so, because, while the Holy Name is a human 
word, it is also a divine expression of the Word Eternal. 
Therefore does it bear, with its sound and sense in the 
language of men, its kind and character in the language 
of God; and, although its material accents flutter until 
they fall upon the resonant air, its immaterial impulse 
vibrates with unending efficacy upon the chords of the 
sanctified soul. No! no! It is no memory of the 
absent, no memorial of the dead. It is the power of 
One living, and the protection of One present. It is 
human as a voice, yet divine asa revelation. Itis mortal 
in its passage through the air, yet immortal in its working 
within the soul. It is a creation of life and of love; 
It is the mandate of Jehovah in the meaning of Jesus. 
A name may do more than bear a meaning to the 

mind. It may breathe a music into the heart. 
Musicisalanguage. It does not speak in the articulate 
accents that carry an accurate and artificial idea to the 
thought. But it speaks in throbbing pulsations of 
eloquent emotion that strike on kindred chords with phase 
Io 
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of kindred feeling. Its meaning may be vague, its sense 
obscure; but its evidence is all the more inevitable because 
intangible, and its message only gains in power from 
its mystery. For, when fancy forgetful follows the 
magic mazes of the melody, and when thought becomes 
bewildered amid the tangled raptures of sister strings 
and twin accords, the soul, with untutored intuition, 
feels a charm which it cannot comprehend, a secret 
spoken, not to the brain but to the heart. 

Thus, music may say to the soul what no tongue of 
orator could utter: an impression too clear for signs 
of speech; a motive too mysterious for material accents; 
an emotion too high, too deep, too full, too eloquent for 
words. 

Now, a name may have its music and its music may 
reveal what cannot be rendered by the cold pale reasoning 
of the brain, but only uttered and only answered when 
the melodies of the mind are touched and toned by the 
harmonies of the heart. 

When you have heard again some old air sung which 
once had breathed its ecstasy into your childhood’s 
ear, had it not more meaning for your tenderness than 
man could ever put in books? So, too, when you heard 
again a name long loved, then lost, then hushed in the 
mournful silence of the tomb, did not a tumult of feeling 
inundate your soul with memories and with messages 
too sacred and too fond, for angel to utter or for man to 
hear? 

What, then, did her Son’s Name mean to Mary? When 
in the solitude of Nazareth, after that He had left her 
home, some one chanced to speak His Name; what did 
it mean to her? The vision of a Babe upon her bosom, 
with light child-curls above His brow, with tender lips 
that spoke to her in smile, with gentle eyes that spoke 
to her in sunshine, while, deep within her heart, waves 
uprose in chords of rapture or ebbed in tone of thrilling 
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awe, waves that sang a song of earth interwoven with 
strains of Heaven, waves of virginal blood beating with 
a Mother’s fondness, waves of music from a heart touched 
by the music of a Name, — Jesus. 

What does that Name mean to you? Does it not 
reveal again the Babe, the Boy, the Man, your glorious 
Christ, your dear Redeemer. Does it not breathe again 
its meaning, its message, andits music. But, what is the 
burden of its Mastertone? A sacred memory, sweet as 
music. A memory — a Figure nailed upon a Cross, 
with head close-clasped by crown of thorns, with body 
seamed by wound and marred by bruise and red-robed 
in its blood, with Heart wide-opened by a spear, and 
there, above the nails, the Cross, the Crown, a Name 
that tells the secret of it all, the Name ‘‘Jesus of Nazareth 
King of the Jews.’”’ Jesus the King! Yes! your King. 
For do you not know He loved you? Do you not know 
how His feet have followed you, in love, the feet of 
Jesus? His hands have been stretched forth to you, 
in love, the hands of Jesus. His eyes have eagerly 
watched for you, in love, the eyes of Jesus. His lips 
have trembled as they called to you, in love, the lips of 
Jesus; until at last, His Heart, with storm of anguish 
for your sin, was broken by His love for you, the Heart of 
Jesus. There He is now, your own dead Christ, dead 
for you. It is a sacred memory, awakened by the 
sweet music of a Name. Breathe His Name then, 
softly, with a deep tide of tenderness. Breathe it sorrow- 
fully, with a heart-thrill of contrite emotion. Breathe 
it softly, sorrowfully, Jesus, O King! O great Jehovah! 
O gentle Saviour, Thy love has conquered — I cannot 
resist Thy sad appeal. I yield to the message of Thy 
Heart, murmured in the music of Thy Name, Forgive, 
forgive me, Jesus! 

The Holy Name has the music of its memories from 
the past. It has also its music of pleading in the present. 
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When in your hour of temptation, pleasure with passionate 
appeal, bewilders your soul with its sensuous sophistry, 
or, when anger, with tempest of fire and tumult of fury, 
convulses your soul in the surges of sin — if but a low 
sweet Name, soft mid the silence yet resonant mid the 
storm, whisper its music to your inward ear, shall not 
the phantoms fade, shall not the frenzy cease, shall 
not false pleasure lose its charm and rash anger lose its 
strength, at the touch of a tender tone, gentle as a 
child’s voice yet omnipotent as the Word of God, soothing 
as a mother’s lullaby, yet imperious as a prophet’s call, 
the Name that is not dead but living, not echo but 
reality, not absent but present, the Name thatis divine as 
Godyethumanas aheart, the sweetandsacred Name, Jesus. 

Or, yet again, in the day of your desolation, though 
the world appear to be as cold as the stone of its earth 
and as ruthless as the surf of its sea, though the heavens 
seem hard as adamant and the clouds as constant as 
grief, though your past be strewn with failures and 
haunted by spectres of unburied wrong, though your 
present be without joy, without energy, though your 
future seem fraught with terror worse than death and 
doomed to woe worse than life, though your pain crush 
out all comfort and your weakness exhaust all hope, aye! 
even though it should appear as if you may no longer 
look to man for pity or to God for pardon, yet, with 
one last effort of your life, force your quivering lips to 
utter One Name of strange power and of stranger sweet- 
ness, and as the name “Jesus’’ is echoed on the air, 
His grace shall vibrate through your soul, calling you 
from out of the gloom with a song more glad than the 
sunshine, overwhelming your despair with reverber- 
ations of happiness like Heaven, until in the light and 
glory of Faith, you recognise what a message of truth 
and what a melody of love are born of the sound of the 
Name of Jehovah of the human Heart, Jesus. 
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Still, and again, the Holy Name has its prophetic 
music of the future. 

Soon, when sorrow shall have ended, when never tear 
shall fall again, when trial shall give place to triumph 
and war be hushed in absolute peace, when strength 
and beauty shall re-appear with Godlier gift and Godlier 
grace than Eden ever knew, when joy shall never weary 
nor repose be dull, when death is dead and life eternal 
— soon, soon a sound recalling the sweet lost chords of 
earth, revealing new sweet strains of Heaven, a strange 
sweet sound, a message and a music, thrilling through 
all your thought with a melody of rapturous gladness, 
throbbing within your will with a harmony of ecstatic 
fruition, lulling your heart with a happiness that is human, 
yet arousing your soul to a calm that is divine, soon, 
soon, a sound, a song, shall inundate your inmost being 
with waves of meaning and of music, when a voice that 
is of God made Man, the Voice of Omnipotent Love, 
shall call to you, ‘‘Come! Fear not. It is I, Jesus!” — 
Amen. 


THE BEATIFICATION OF THE SIXTEEN 
CARMELITE NUNS OF COMPIEGNE ; 
MARTYRS. 


Sermon at the Opening of the Solemn Triduum in the 
Church of St. Teresa, Clarendon Street, Dublin. 
Sunday November 4th, 1906. 


“Vou have not yet resisted unto blood.” 
Hebrews XII. 4. 


The bright sun of a French July shone that day with 
all its summer splendour upon the thronged streets of 
gay and brilliant Paris. The blue sky was as pure 
and as clear as if never a cloud of sin had darkened the 
face of the earth. The sunshine was as merry and as 
warm as if never a chill grave had received the murdered 
remains of the honour and innocence of France. The 
summer air was in its full radiance; the summer trees were 
in their full majesty; the summer flowers were in their 
full beauty. But a strange weird spell seems to have 
seized upon the city. The metropolis of the world’s 
fun and fashion seems to be now haunted by some 
ghastly terror, the spectre of a guilty doom. No cheerful 
voice, no childlike laughter, breaks the stillness of the 
street; and only the sound of muffled whispers mingles 
with the strident tramping of the traffic. But from 
afar is borne by the startled breeze a sound of horror 
and of menace. Like the wail of the sea under the first 
strokes of a storm, like the flutter of terrified birds, 
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the very air vibrates with the touch of rage and of death. 
Nearer it comes, and fiercer it thunders, till its tumult 
and flood surge into the Place de la Concorde. There 
it cannot stop to do its horrible work; for the spot has 
been already so soaked with human blood as to have 
become almost aswamp. Thence the ghastly procession 
wends its way of riot andrage. Along where the gorgeous 
processions of kings traversed so often their city of 
Paris, this procession of delirious crime now passes. 
But through the din and disorder and discord, there 
comes a clear calm sonorous song of women’s voices 
chanting together. What! Clear as the matins of the 
lark, majestic as the hosannahs of the ocean, the tones 
of the triumphant Te Deum rebuke the passions of men 
and proclaim the glory of God. It is the song of sixteen 
Carmelite nuns who are being carried in carts to their 
martyrdom. The accents of their pure hearts subdue 
into silent awe the howls and curses of the maddened 
mob. In strange almost supernatural silence, now, 
the procession passes until it reaches La Place du Thréne 
now called La Place de la Nation. Oh! what a spot 
so stained with murder as ever since itself to stain the 
memory of a nation! Oh France! France! land of 
chivalry and of honour, land once of pure love and of 
noble faith, Oh France! how terribly hast thou fallen 
that thou shouldst have stained this very spot, within 
five short weeks, with the blood of thirteen hundred 
murders! Now is the moment that the Carmelite nuns 
must die. Silently reverently, the mob the soldiers 
the officers the executioners wait, while the sixteen 
white-robed sisters, kneeling together at the foot of the 
scaffold, renew, with clear calm voices, the words of 
their beloved vows, by which they had bound their 
hearts and souls for ever unto Christ. First, the young 
novice Constance Meunier rose, then knelt to receive 
the blessing of her mother prioress, then, with a gentle 
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firm tread, as though her steps were still upon the quiet 
cloisters of the convent, mounted the crimson dripping 
staircase, then bowed her innocent head. The huge 
knife flashed and fell. One by one the sisters mounted 
the fatal stairs and sank in death under the stroke of 
the guillotine. All had gone, all of those who just now 
had chanted the Laudate, all had gone but one, their 
mother. Heroine like the mother of the Machahees, 
Mother Teresa of St. Augustine has asked and received 
the favour of being allowed to be the last to die, so that 
she might encourage her daughters at the moment of 
their death. Last and greatest this faithful and intrepid 
daughter of St. Teresa mounted the steps now crimson 
with the blood of her martyred daughters and died for 
Christ. It was the martyrdom of the Carmelite Nuns 
of Compiégne. 


To-day when we join with the Carmelite nuns of St. 
Teresa in celebrating the solemn beatification by Pope 
Pius X of their Carmelite sisters it would seem most 
natural and most fitting to recall the story of the martyrs. 
For a century and a half the Carmelite convent of 
Compiégne had lived its life of prayer and penance 
in holy calm and untroubled peace. Founded by 
Sisters from the Carmelite convents of Paris and Amiens, 
this Convent of the Annunciation, as it was called, first 
settled in a small house in one of the quiet streets. But 
Queen Ann of Austria, wife of Louis XIV finding that 
their house was quite unsuited to their needs, brought 
them to her own home and gave them a wing of the 
old royal palace to become their convent home. Soon 
however they changed to a new convent of their own. 
The characteristic of this convent, even amongst the 
most fervent Carmelite convents, was its unfailing faith- 
fulness to religious rule and strict observance, in spite 
of its nearness to the royal court. Under the shadow 
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of the royal castle, and in constant intercourse with the 
princesses of royal blood, the Carmelite nuns never 
allowed their rigid life to suffer the slightest relaxation. 
Nay, rather instead of the Court influencing the Convent, 
it was the Convent that influenced the Court. In the 
very midst of the appalling corruption of the French 
nobility at that time, many of the royal ladies of France 
learned at the Convent of the Annunciation lessons of 
unworldly innocence and of heroic holiness. Canon 
law allows the grating and bars of convent enclosure 
to be opened for the entry of ladies of royal rank. Thus 
queens and their daughters often came to the Annun- 
ciation and passing within the outer barriers and laying 
aside their royal robes put on a simple garb which they 
kept there, and busied their dainty fingers together 
with the sisters, in real hard work for the poor. Thither 
often came the pious but mournful mother of Louis XIV. 
Thither came the still more sad queen of Louis XV. 
Thither she brought her daughters. Thither came most 
often her youngest daughter Princess Lovise. Here 
it was that this saintly daughter of Louis XV. whose 
beatification is now before the Roman Court, got her 
vocation to become a Carmelite nun. Thither also 
came the wife of Louis XVI. Marie Antoinette. It 
was Marie Antoinette whose story is most tearful amongst 
the tearful stories of queens, it was Marie Antoinette 
destined herself to die on the scaffold, under the blade 
of the guillotine, who gave her dowry to the talented 
and holy but poor girl who was destined to become the 
last prioress and martyr mother of the Carmelites of 
Compiégne. This gift of Marie Antoinette had been 
given at the request of Princess Louise of France, then 
a Carmelite nun at St. Denis and who had offered her 
life in sacrifice to God in order to obtain the grace of 
final repentance for her sinful father Louis XV. The 
name in religion of Princess Louise was Teresa of St. 
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Augustine; and it was out of gratitude that the martyr 
Prioress of the Annunciation had taken the same name. 
There is a strange way of writing history when religion 
is concerned. Those who call themselves historians, 
when blind to the light of revelation and callous to the 
emotions of purity or devotedness, are unable to appreci- 
ate, or perhaps even unable to believe, the heroic inno- 
cence and unselfishness which are practically universal 
in convents. Hence should they ever find that in the 
life of one nun this ideal has not been realized, they 
straightway take this instance as an evident type of 
all the rest. Thus so much has been written by historians 
of that ilk and by their dupes about the disorders existing 
in convents previous to the French Revolution, that 
many loyal Catholics are almost afraid to question the 
truth of the statement. Two facts will send a broad 
bright beam of day-light through all that historic fog. 
First, out of one thousand nine hundred Carmelite nuns 
in France only five or six yielded to the persuasion of 
the authorities and gave up their convent life. Another 
fact, Monsieur l’Abbé Rigaud, who had been for forty years 
visitator of the Carmelite convents in France, declared 
that the religious perfection which he everywhere found 
was so thorough as to make it extremely difficult for 
him to know towards what point of spiritual life he 
should direct their attention. 

Another prejudice, as unfounded as the first, although 
less pagan, is that a Carmelite convent is only a refuge 
for disappointed hopes or broken hearts or neurotic 
souls or repentant sinners. Many of them entered too 
young to have ever known the romantic side of life; none 
of them ever regret it. Few of them have ever had the 
spring brightness of their maiden fancy darkened even 
by a knowledge that is evil; none of them ever forget 
that they have consecrated. their life, their prayer, 
their penance and their love to Christ alone in order 
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to win God’s pardon for the sinner and God’s blessing 
for the good. Neither is it true that the souls drawn 
by Christ within the sacred solitude of Mount Carmel 
are only weakling characters winnowed from the world, 
or only natures without grit and cast in the same soft 
mould. Within God’s spiritual garden at Compiégne 
were found flowers of very different type and charm. 

First amongst the sisters appears their Mother Prioress 
of whom we have already spoken.. A Parisienne of 
brilliant promise, talented, accomplished and of strong 
character, a “valiant woman” in the best sense, she left 
the gay city of her birth in the twenty-first year of her 
age in order to bury her heart in the sanctuary. Her 
courage and her patience, her prudence and her adminis- 
trative power would have made her a remarkable woman 
in the world. Her chief characteristic in the cloister 
was her almost extreme personal mortification united 
with a most considerate kindness towards her sisters. 
Next comes Mother Gabriel Henrietta of Jesus, grand- 
niece of the great Colbert Minister of Iouis XIV. She 
was mistress of novices. As Mother Teresa was the head, 
so was Mother Gabriel Henrietta the heart of her commu- 
nity. Her winning disposition, full of grace and charm, 
swift in sympathy and constant in gentleness, endeared 
her to all. Of rare talent and very well educated she 
was also a poet. Always cheerful she was yet never so 
outwardly enthusiastic in her joy as when she first 
heard the news of her coming martyrdom. Quite a 
different character was the impulsive and self-willed 
Sister Mary Aloysius of Jesus. She at first heard God’s 
call to Carmel at her First Communion, but she forgot 
it for a while in the world when a great love was offered 
to her. After a few short and happy years of marriage, 
the first period of her young widowhood was spent 
in the darkness and despair of absolute seclusion and 
brooding melancholy; but God whispered to her heart 
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again, and she entered the convent where her natural 
wilfulness became soon changed into amiable gentleness, 
and her. almost hopeless depression gave place to a 
bright smile and happy resignation. A -somewhat 
kindred character was that of Euphrasia of the Immacu- 
late Conception. She was the admiration of all her holy 
sisters on account of her true and deep humility. This 
however was a victory of selfconquest won in many a 
hard inward battle against her own naturally violent 
turbulent and ambitious disposition. Thus she was 
first martyr in inward sacrifice before she became a 
blessed martyr of the church of God. In Sister Mary 
Henrietta of Providence we behold a strange working 
of the Providence of God. She first joined a convent 
of the Sisters of Charity where her twin sister was superior. 
But her extraordinary beauty attracted everywhere 
such attention and such admiration even in the discharge 
of her duties as to cause such unpleasantness to her 
most modest and reserved character that acting under 
wise advice, she hid her beautiful face and her still more 
beautiful soul in the Carmelite convent. There as 
infirmarian, she gave to the sick sisters the skilful help 
which she had learned at the hospital. She met her 
martyrdom with bright defiance of the despots of liberty. 
Time will not allow us to linger over the history of each 
sister, although we cannot avoid a passing glance at some 
of these noble women. Sister Mary of the Resurrection and 
Sister Mary of Jesus Crucified were two old and infirm 
nuns, both aged about eighty at the time of their martyr- 
dom. Both when the first threat of the guillotine was 
heard, trembled and for a moment shrank back. It 
was only the feebleness of prostrate health and ebbing 
life. In another moment both, by God’s grace, were 
fearless as the youngest and hardiest of the martyr 
band. Of these two, Sister Mary of the Resurrection 
had got her vocation in her girlhood at a ball. There 
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is a touching incident told of her. When the sisters were 
ordered to descend from the carts, which had brought 
them from Compiégne to Paris poor old Sister Mary of 
the Resurrection was unable to do so. They all had 
their hands tied behind their backs, but besides, this 
old nun was so infirm as to be unable to move. The 
soldiers flung her out like a sack. At first it was thought 
that she was dead. But soon she lifted up her blood- 
stained and mangled face, praying with intense eagerness 
that she might not be left behind her sisters when they 
went to martyrdom. Two twin sisters in the world 
and twin lay sisters in religion, Catherine and Teresa 
Soiron, feared lest they should be separated from the 
choir sisters. But their entreaties prevailed, and they 
still formed part of this blessed sisterhood when the 
whole convent met its martyrdom. But we must 
hasten on in our history. 

The facts of history are not to be looked upon as 
though they were only isolated atoms in a moral universe. 
The action and reaction, which weld together, with 
kindred clasp or adverse energy, the molecules of matter 
into one ordered system, are reflected in the swaying 
forces of human minds and human wills that gather the 
multitude of passing lives of individual men into the 
unity of a nation’s lifetime. Wherefore, as the earth- 
quake that shatters the cities of men or the volcano that 
drowns them in fire, as well as the vapour that rises or 
the dew that falls have their hidden causes and remote 
origin, so the shiver of fear that convulses a people or 
the outburst of fury that steeps it in blood are the results 
of deep workings of national tendencies and gradual 
determinations of national passions. The French Revol- 
ution was not merely the result of the ideas or motives 
of its actual day, but it was both symptom and outcome 
of that deeper cataclysm which shook the moral world 
in the sixteenth century. The cause which brought 
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about the Reformation in Germany and England with 
its wars and its persecutions was also the cause of the 
religious cynicism, the infidel sneer of Voltaire and of 
the sensual naturalism of Rousseau, and therefore the 
cause which had its crisis in the Reign of Terror. The 
Red Revolution set about its satanic work in the usual 
satanic way. The prophets of liberty began of course 
by stealing money and forging legal fetters. The 
Constituent Assembly decreed in April 1790 the inventory 
of convent goods. This was the first step towards con- 
fiscation. In August the comedy took place of offering 
to the nuns their release from what was called their 
convent prison. This was the first step towards sending 
the nuns to jail. Needless to say that the nuns indignantly 
rejected the devil’s freedom to apostatise. In October 
of the same year the civil authorities took upon them- 
selves to hold an election of a prioress and a bursar of 
the convent, and this was actually carried out in January 
1791. The nuns, patient and submissive as long as 
there was no sin, re-elected Mother Teresa of St. Augustine 
and appointed Mother Gabriel Henrietta of Jesus, 
mistress of novices, to be bursar. In March 1791 it 
was decided that the nuns should be pensioned off out 
of their own property. The hand of the thief was getting 
nearer the purse. In August 1791 the pensions were 
cut down, and the nuns were ordered to sell their convent. 
This they refused to do. They clearly saw that the 
proceeds of the sale would go to the pockets of the 
officials. At Eastertide 1792 the nuns foresaw their 
future fate; they recognised the shadow of the scaffold. 
The account had come to them from Paris of an old 
prophecy that a whole convent of Carmelite nuns would 
be martyred together. Transported with eager hope 
and holy joy, together, at the suggestion and following 
the example of their brave Mother Prioress, they offered 
themselves as victims unto God to appease his just anger, 
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to atone for the sins of their fatherland and to 
obtain pardon and peace for France. In October 1792 
all religious were to be turned out of their homes and 
their property confiscated. It was forbidden, in the 
name of liberty, that anyone should be free to consecrate . 
his or her life to God. These prophets of liberty were 
impatient. They could not restrain themselves from 
robbery and despotism. This decree was anticipated 
in September and the nuns were turned out penniless 
into the street. Dressed in ordinary attire, in order 
not to attract attention, they still clustered within four 
separate houses near their old beloved convent. At 
times they gathered together in a little chapel to recite 
their office, and they tried to carry out as far as possible 
their religious rule. They worked for the meagre nourish- 
ment that they needed. In June 1794 the nuns were 
arrested on the charge of living still according to the 
fanatical rule of the convent. They were sent to prison 
under an escort of dragoons. In prison they were thrown 
into the company of the lowest scum of criminal France. 
Even in prison they still kept to the religious exercises 
of the convent. They were kept three weeks in prison 
without trial. On the 12th July they were put into 
carts and under a strong escort of gendarmes and dragoons 
they were jolted along the sixty miles of road that led 
to Paris. They were brought up for judgment at Paris 
on the 17th July 1794. There were no witnesses, no 
advocate, no jury. They were accused of storing arms 
in the convent; an evident absurdity. They were 
accused of keeping royal robes in the convent; these 
were the robes used for the three Magi at the Christmas 
crib. The chief accusation was that they were ‘‘fanatics;” 
and when they asked what they were to understand by 
fanatics, the official answer was “‘your attachment to 
your childish faith and your stupid practices of religion.” 
On that very day they were put back into the carts, 
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dragged, through the city to the fatal spot, where this 
sacred cluster of exquisite flowers was cut by the murder- 
ous blade of the guillotine only to bloom again and for 
ever in Paradise. With that atonement, the horrors 
of the Reign of Terror waned, and, as our Holy Father 
Pope Pius X points out, within ten days had ceased. 

Every fact has its significance. Much more is every 
special work of Providence an expression of some special 
truth, a revelation of some special teaching. What 
is the meaning of this Martyrdom? Briefly and em- 
phatically it is this, that the vocation of the Christian 
is to be ready for martyrdom. St. Paul exhorting the 
early Christians wrote, ‘‘We also having so great a cloud 
of witnesses.... let us run to the fight proposed unto 
us. Looking on Jesus, the Author and Finisher of 
faith, who having joy proposed unto Him, underwent 
the cross, despising the shame; and sitteth at the right 
hand of the throne of God.... that you be not wearied, 
fainting in your minds; for you have not yet resisted 
unto blood.” Thus ,the Apostle puts before them as 
a christian duty that they be prepared to face any 
danger, any struggle, any sacrifice even though it end 
in death. Now, the world of Greece or of old Rome, 
the world to which was first uttered the revelation of 
the Christ, that old world has disappeared. A modern 
world now occupies the earth, with new ideas, with 
new laws, with new manners, with a new science, with 
a new civilization. The old and new worlds are more 
different in thought and life, even than they are apart 
in time. But, from old to new, through all this change, 
one thing has remained unchanged; it is the Church of 
Christ. In outward accident, in passing phase of form, 
in actual expression of feature, in daily use of method 
or daily intercourse of manner, Christ’s Church, being 
in this regard, human, is like the world in which she lives 
whether it be new or old. But, in that which is divine 
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within her life, in her nature, in her character, in the 
sacrifice which she offers and in the graces which she 
gives, in the unity of her faith and rule, in the holiness 
of her law, in the allegiance of her brotherhood, and in 
the unbroken link of her right and royalty, and therefore 
in her vocation, she is, and ever will be unchanged. 
Hence, Christians of this actual hour, we have the same 
call to be ready for martyrdom, as the Hebrew christians 
to whom the apostle spoke. Those days of pagan perse- 
cution, those times of strange personal depravity amongst 
the peoples, and of strange political crime amongst the 
nations, may appear to have passed away. Were you 
living, when St. Paul wrote, you should have been ready, 
as a christian martyr, to bow your head to the stroke 
of the sword or to face the tigers in the amphitheatre. 
But times have altogether changed long since. Yes! 
in many ways, in all outward ways, the times have 
changed. But in one way there is no change. The 
vocation of the christian is unchanged, as is also, the 
spirit of the wicked world. Behold! before your 
thought appears that white clad group of modern French 
women kneeling in prayer at the foot of the guillotine. 
What is the difference in real reality, in satanic impulse 
of hatred or in human guilt of passion, between the Roman 
pagan and the red republican? None! What is the 
difference between Agnes, Lucy, Barbara or the daughters 
of St. Ursula, and the Carmelite nuns of Compiégne? 
In vocation, in readiness, in martyrdom, none. Under- 
stand then, my dear brethren, the actual meaning of 
this martyrdom, and take it to your heart; for, “You 
have not yet resisted unto blood.”’ There is little like- 
lihood of your being told that you must either deny 
your faith or take your stand upon the scaffold. But 
the wicked world will gibbet you with many an infidel 
word, or torture you with many a blasphemous sneer. 
But be not a coward, looking upon Jesus, ‘“‘Be not 
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wearied in your minds; for you have not yet resisted unto 
blood.”’ There is little likelihood, at least for the 
present, that you be forced, if you would remain true 
Catholics, to endure poverty, want and prison. But 
you must be prepared for sacrifice of sinful pleasure, 
for the denial of sinful passion; you must be prepared 
to prove yourself a christian, you must “Run to the 
fight proposed unto us.”” “For you have not yet resisted 
unto blood.” May Christ Our Lord, through the prayer 
of the Blessed Carmelite Martyrs of Compiégne, grant 
us to be true and thorough christians, in life, in death, 
in the spirit of our christian vocation, even though it 
mean, the spirit of christian martyrs. — Amen. 


THE BEATIFICATION OF MADAME 
BARAT. 


Sermon preached in the Convent of the Sacred Heart, 
Armagh, on Sunday 24th May 1908. 


“Learn of Me that I am meek and humble of 
Heart.’’* (Matt. XI., 29). 


The order of the universe is the outcome of the harmon- 
ised energies of its elements. From the clouds that 
float above the air to the rocks that are the roots of the 
earth, from the drop of dew that rests upon the rose to 
the titanic throb of the heart of the ocean, from the 
atom of dust that is flung forth by the breeze to the sun 
that marshals the movements of the stars, there is no 
creature that has not its own characteristic kind, no 
creature that does not work to the uttermost of its own 
characteristic energy, but all are chosen of such varied 
yet suited nature, with such helping yet controlling action 
as to blend their being and unite their force into the 
strength and beauty of the material world. 

Within the moral world the order of the outward 
universe is mirrored ina nobler way. The endless variety 
of human character and the endless difference of human 
effort bind men with mutual action and reaction into 
one great commonwealth of souls. Here, however, the 
coarse force of matter is replaced by the spiritual influence 
of the will, and here the destruction and death of physical 
evil or the strength and beauty of physical excellence 
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are replaced by the darkness of thought and degradation 
of sin or by the triumph of truth and the glory of holiness. 
But again within this moral world we behold some souls 
of dazzling splendour and of superhuman forcefulness, 
and therefore do we wonder with an admiration more 
intense than all admiration that is of earth at the charm 
and power resplendent in the character of the saints. 

Amongst these stars of the spiritual world each charac- 
ter has its own inborn kind of nature and its own inborn 
sort of energy, but each has also its own characteristic 
ideal of supernatural excellence, and its own characteris- 
tic work of supernatural vocation. Yet, furthermore, 
even amidst these stars of the spiritual world there are 
some who shine like very suns, some around whom con- 
stellations cluster, some who measure and control the 
movements of their tributary planets and draw them 
into the exquisite unity and magnificent order of one 
great solarsystem. There are saints who were not merely 
heroes or heroines, but founders of heroic dynasties, 
makers and moulders of heroic nationhoods. There are 
saints who are heroic kings or queens of heroes or of 
heroines. There are saints whose work was not merely 
to sanctify a city or evangelise a people, but to shake the 
spiritual world to its very foundations, to cleanse with 
searching light and sacred fire the universe of souls, 
and to leave behind them no mere dead monument, no 
mere breathing memory, but the living heirloom of heroic 
hearts which carry to each new generation of mortal men, 
as the tides of time ebb with the ages, the deathless 
message of a deathless zeal. 

Such was Blessed Madeline Louise Sophie Barat. Her 
character was mirrored in her own ideal, — meekness, 
humility, love; but her character was transfigured by 
God’s divine vocation into an exquisite type of His 
own grace, and a marvellous triumph of His own 
work, so that with wonder and with awe we behold 
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realised within her life, the divine power of her gentle- 
ness; the divine majesty of her lowliness, and the divine 
life of her love. Tike some sweet recurring master 
chord that haunts with ceaseless rapture the measures 
of a melody, this triple thought vibrates through all the 
story of her life; for, it is an echo of the Sacred Heart. 
“Tarn of Me that I am meek and humble of heart.” 
We will listen to this dear delightful message as it is 
uttered to us in the language of nature, in the language 
of grace, and in the language of love. 

Under the spreading branches of an oak tree whose 
leaves were already tinged with the gold and russet of 
autumn, a maiden looked out from the hill over the 
simple rural beauty of the valley of the Yonne. Just 
below by the quiet river nestled her native village, the 
picturesque old-fashioned Joigny. Further away along 
the valley hamlets were grouped round the spire of the 
Church that spoke the faith of their Fathers. It was a 
dreamlike evening of autumn, when the vineyards 
around were yielding their ruby treasure; when the breath 
of the air was fragrant with fruit, and the face of the 
field adorned with flowers. Ninety miles away to the 
North-west was the great city of Paris, and between 
them the historic forest of Fontainebleau. But the 
maiden knew then nothing of Paris. Yet, perhaps, she 
knew more than was known to the sages of the city of 
pleasure. The face of the maiden was fair to look upon. 
The delicate refined features were chiselled with simple 
yet captivating grace, and they were lit with quick vivid 
gleams of bright and kind expression from the pure 
tender yet mistress soul that dwelt within. The form 
was slight and frail; for, even at her birth the feeble 
flicker of her life had been so faint that she had been 
baptised at once, 12th December 1779, lest her infant 
soul should pass without grace before God. The fascin- 

ation of her inspired face and the sweet low magnetic 
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music of her voice, as she recited some verses of Athalie, 
so enraptured the soul of her married sister’s eldest boy, 
who sat and stared from his soft couch on the grass, 
that even unto his old age the vision and song of that 
charm were as vivid and strong as on the day when he 
looked and listened while his young aunt, Madeline 
Louise Sophie Barat or as they simply called her Sophie, 
sat with him under the oak tree on the knoll overlooking 
the valley of the Yonne. Her father and mother were 
of the simple country folk who lived by the produce 
of the vineyard, and who were devout christians with 
the grand old Catholic chivalry of the grand old Catholic 
France. Her brother Louis, eight years her senior, 
a lad of rare talent and of rare toil, was her teacher. 
He was studying for the Church, and he taught her 
thoroughly not only French literature, history and 
modern languages, but the Greek and Roman classics, 
and even mathematics, so that when still quite a girl 
she had learned to love intensely her Virgil and her 
Homer, while in mathematics she excelled in every 
test every student of mathematics when her brother had 
become professor in the school of Joigny. Her character 
was one of intense affection, above all for her mother, 
round whom her tender instincts entwined themselves 
until she became not merely the clinging flower but the 
sturdy support of her mother’s life. She was bright as 
a sunbeam, merry as any lark, sprightly, full of fun and 
fond of games. Withal, she had a moral strength that 
almost touched obstinacy, and a moral courage that 
raised her physical timorousness up to fearless self- 
control. What was the meaning of this beauty of 
material surroundings, of this charm of a maiden life 
lit with such unwonted knowledge and kindling into 
such unwonted love? Is there no seer who can read 
for us the meaning of the language of nature? 

What was written and spoken by nature in that scene 
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under the oak tree? To the mere materialist there was 
no message beyond the usefulness of the stream to feed 
the field, of the cloud to freshen the meadow, of the 
sun to ripen the corn and empurple the grape, of the 
vine to give rich drink, and of the cattle to give rich food. 
To the scientist therecame some deeper insight into 
truth, for he could explain the causes and workings 
of the world which to the materialist only meant 
pleasure or pain. To the artist some further reve- 
lation came, for he could contemplate a beauty which 
lifted up his mind to the ideal world and showed 
him through the sights and sounds of matter a para- 
dise of dreams. 

What did it all mean to that maiden? When one looks 
on letters written in an unknown tongue, — I borrow 
this metaphor from Saint Augustine — one may indeed 
admire the graceful curve or the regular line of the 
characters that are traced, but one may not know the 
message of the mind whose fingers spoke through those 
symbols, so, the materialist, the scientist, even the 
artist, only know the outside expression of nature; 
they do not understand its language. To that maiden 
the language of nature was clear, for everything showed 
to her eye or sang to her ear an image or an echo of the 
God Who reveals Himself in His works. Therefore it 
was that the frown of the cloud or the smile of the 
sunshine, the sweetness of the flower or the majesty 
of the forest, the fragrance of the field, the flowing of 
the river, the prayerful worship of the valley and the 
undulating accents of the hills, all told her myster- 
ious secrets about our great good strong kind beautiful 
God. Therefore was it also that not merely the prayerful 
voice of the village church-bell, but each song of bird, 
each hum of bee, each ripple of the river, each sigh of 
the trees, each and every sound of nature was for her a 
language which she understood, the language of created 
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instruments which vibrate to the masterful music of 
harmonies that are divine. ; 

The maiden’s answer was in the peacefulness of her 
soul, a peacefulness like the calm days of Paradise before 
it had been lost, which enabled her to hear distinctly 
and to study a call from a far world. When only five 
years of age she fully and finally recognised her vocation 
to consecrate her life to God alone. But her vocation 
did not then begin. It had dawned with her dawning 
intelligence, and early as her reason had opened its eyes 
to the recognition of truth, and although she remembered 
well words that had been spoken in her presence when she 
was only seventeen months old, she never remembered 
a moment when she had not considered herself as dedicat- 
ed to the service of God. 

There is another language than that of nature; it 
is the language of grace. This language is not learned 
of mortal man; nor can unaided reason in its highest 
flights of contemplation or in its deepest research of 
science, reach even to its faint beginning. It is no mere 
outward echo through creation of the nature of its 
Maker. It is a revelation from within His own inner life 
of what the Infinite God is in Himself. It does not 
contradict the teaching of nature, but it is above and 
beyond it. No wonder, then, that this language should 
at first seem strange to man. No wonder that it should 
need hard study to become learned in the science of the 
saints. Yet such study is not of book nor of time nor 
of talent. It is not so much a science of the understand- 
ing as of the docile will. It is not so much a teaching 
of the brain as of the heart. Therefore did grace in its 
own divine way teach Sophie Barat the A. B. C. of the 
spirit. Providence allowed that her first taskmaster 
should be her own brother Louis Barat. Naturally of 
hard and stern character, cast in rough heroic mould, 
his thorough holiness had been tempered to steel by the 
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tisk and hope of imminent martyrdom. Imprisoned 
under the Reign of Terror, Louis, already in Holy 
Orders, hourly and anxiously awaited his call to the 
guillotine. Saved. through the unknown influence of 
a former friend, Louis returned home to take up with 
scrupulous rigour and unbending austereness the spiritual 
formation of his sister, his god-child, Sophie. She was 
then about fourteen. Louis was not yet satisfied. 
His sister lived in her happy home, the darling of her 
father and mother. To him this kind of life was not 
heroic. Soon he succeeded in bringing her with him to 
live in Paris. There, he forbade her every pleasure, 
every relaxation, every joy. He burned a little present 
which she had worked for his birthday. He burned a 
simple frock which she had made for herself in order 
not to be remarkable by her Burgundian peasant dress. 
When he found that she loved the classics he forbade 
their study. Now a priest, he made himself her con- 
fessor and dealt such blows to her sensitive soul as 
to leave her for the rest of her life a martyr to dread and 
diffidence. As he afterwards humbly and sadly acknow- 
ledged he ruined her health and broke down her courage. 
It was Louis’ idea of duty which dictated this heartless 
discipline. Underneath it all was the warm heart 
of a loving brother. Years afterwards when she was 
sick almost to death at Amiens, Louis wrote from 
Bordeaux that should she die the news should be only 
sent to him by a blank sheet of paper fastened with a 
black seal. He could not bear more. Out of whatever 
evil may befall, the good soul reaps good harvest. “You 
will never be a saint’, Louis repeated to her, until the 
conviction became rooted in her mind; but within her 
soul she said, ‘“‘At least I can be meek and humble of 
heart.”” The meekness and humility, the gentleness and 
patience, the great absorbing consuming love of God 
which she then learned never left her but grew greater 
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through all the days of her long meek humble loving 
life. Her dream at this time was that she should be 
a Carmelite Jay-sister. 

God soon sent His chosen child to a higher school of 
sanctity. At Paris in the Rue de Touraine on the 21st 
November 1800, the Feast of the Presentation of Our 
Lady, a simple but intensely solemn ceremony and one 
fraught with unending consequences in the spiritual 
world took place. Sophie Barat and her three companions 
consecrated their lives to God. It was the birthday 
of the Society of the Sacred Heart. Father Varin presided. 
He was her new teacher, and for over sixty years he was 
the faithful friend of her vocation and the unflinching 
upholder of her work. Six years before, he had been 
a brilliant officer in the army, but on the day his mother 
died a martyr’s death she prayed that her son might 
become a priest, and on that very day, although uncon- 
scious of his mother’s prayer, he resolved to become a 
soldier son of the soldier Saint Ioyola. The spirit 
and direction of Father Varin were quite different from 
those of Father Barat. 

This difference brings us face to face with a question, 
the answer to which may be either the satanic cynicism 
of Calvin or the Divine mercy of the Heart of Christ. 
Tn order to understand the question you will distinguish 
between the manner of expressing thought in speech and 
the meaning of the word which dwells within the soul. 
In those days a mode of speaking about spiritual per- 
fection, a mode in itself quite inoffensive although not 
answering in true tone to the touch of Christian theology, 
was universal in the Church of France. It was open 
to the misunderstanding of Jansenists, who are of the 
offspring of Calvin, but it was in use amongst the holiest 
and truest children of the Church. It only spoke of 
perfection as detachment, estrangement, abandonment, 
sacrifice. That was a mode of expression in manner 
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of speech. It has now almost disappeared; for simpler 
truer and more natural words now usually tell what 
was always understood by those who loved the Heart 
of Christ. What was the reality? What is the fact? 
The Jansenist made life so heroic as to be hateful, 
God so revengeful as to be cruel, Christ so unfeeling as 
to be heartless. They narrowed the outstretched arms 
of the Saviour upon His cross so as to only clasp in His 
embrace their own chosen few. Father Barat may 
have been unwittingly and for a time influenced by this 
dismal doctrine; but Father Varin certainly was not. 
When he asked these four sisters of this new Society 
what was to be the true and dominant spirit of their 
life, they answered with one breath what was in their 
hearts and what his heart had helped to teach them 
under the guidance of God; ‘‘Generosity! Generous love 
of the Sacred Heart!” This changed detachment into 
attachment, estrangement into friendship, sacrifice 
into devotedness, for it meant the absolute supremacy 
of love. Nay, no trace had ever rested upon the gentle 
loving soul of Sophie Barat of the touch or even of 
the shadow of heartlessness. 

Away in Joigny, in the quaint old room of the quaint 
old house where she was born, there was a little picture, 
a picture very dear to her, illumined with sweet memories 
of hallowed messages, a picture that had taught her a 
great deal in the language of grace, a picture that told 
the secret of her life, a picture that still tells the secret 
of her wonderful work in the world, a little simple picture 
of the Sacred Heart. She could not be heartless or 
inhuman whose heart was full of the love and the blood 
and the sweetness and the mercy of the Heart that with 
love was broken as He died for our love on the cross. 

Sophie Barat had entered on her life work. She 
had first to thoroughly learn the lesson of a student in 
the knowledge of spiritual life — namely, that the road 
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of the cross is the road to success. When Father Varin 
was first introduced to her by her brother Fr. Louis 
Barat, he said of her “I found a very delicate looking, 
very retiring, very shy girl.’ He soon found what 
strength of character and charm of holiness were enshrined 
within that fragile form. At Amiens, dear sacred cradle 
of the Society of the Sacred Heart, on Pentecost Monday 
June 7th 1802, Sophie with her first companions made 
her first vows, and on the 2Ist December in spite of 
her tears and entreaties for pity she was made Superior. 

With the dawn of the life of this great work came 
the blessing of the Cross. The Cross was first laid upon 
her inmost soul. Her troubled spirit was swayed to 
and fro in wild tempest of terror and of anguish. Agein 
and again and during years upon years her spiritual 
pilot bade her look trustfully to the steadfast star of 
hope. ‘Courage! courage!’’ was his constant word 
and his rebuke was almost constant too. “You tell 
me that you tremble, everlasting trembler that you are! 
why do you doubt? Confidence! Courage! Be more 
than a woman, be a man in manliest courage.” Her 
health now threatened to completely fail and she was 
sent to Paris against her own remonstrance to be treated 
for cancer. Her life henceforth was one of almost 
uninterrupted physical suffering and yet one of uninter- 
rupted austerity. The Cross brought its success. 

She was only 25 when she went, as superior of the 
new Society, to Grenoble, in order to accept the allegiance 
of the ladies who were cloistered in the old Visitation 
Monastery of Ste. Marie d’en Haut. When the young 
Rev. Mother Madeline Sophie crossed the threshold 
hallowed by the footsteps of St. Jane Frances of Chantal, 
a tall majestic figure of a nun swept swiftly towards 
her and falling down kissed her feet. It was a meeting 
of two heroines — the first touch in time of souls that are 
clasped in eternity. Amongst many marvels in Mother 
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Barat’s life, marvels which bring together what is most 
touching in emotion with what is most reckless in sacri- 
fice, what is most simple in everyday trifle with what 
is most solemn in the fate of nations, there are few as 
marvellous as the manner in which women of noblest 
rank, of finest culture, of warmest heart, of absolute 
genius, and, above all, of most ideal character, flocked 
round the figure of the meek and humble maid of Joigny 
in Burgundy. The lady who with her allegiance handed 
over to Mother Barat her Convent home of Ste. Marie 
d’en Haut was Mother Duchesne, — two heroines from 
henceforth of one mind in noblest ideal and of one heart 
in holiest sympathy, both of rare talent, of exquisite 
accomplishment, of delicate refinement, of masterful 
character, of unflinching self-sacrifice, of absolute self- 
control, of marvellous prayerfulness, of exhaustless 
zeal, of absorbing love of God; but Mother Duchesne 
was daughter of a noble house, Mother Barat daughter 
of a humble home; Mother Duchesne was tall majestic 
tobust, Mother Barat was slight graceful frail; Mother 
Duchesne was of stern conviction and almost intolerant 
judgment, Mother Barat was of broad and balanced 
mind; Mother Duchesne had the oak-like character of 
her ancestors, as unyielding and unpliable as it was 
strong, Mother Barat had the resolution of a hero with 
the meekness of a maiden, and the firmness of a martyr 
with the hand of a mother. Hence Mother Duchesne, 
in spite of her talent, in spite of her holiness, was a failure 
as Superior; she was the first to bear the banner of the 
Sacred Heart to America, but it was only after her saintly 
death that the mission gained success. Mother Barat’s 
command was based upon the most loving allegiance, 
accepted with the most eager enthusiasm, and was 
crowned with the most wide and lasting triumph. The 
secret of Mother Barat’s success as Superior was in her 
faithful following of the maxim suggested by Father 
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Varin: ‘‘Firmness sometimes, harshness never, kindness 
and gentleness everywhere and always;”’ and, again, 
“Hearts must first be won and the rest follows quietly;” 
and yet again, “In the work of reform, patience is more 
necessary than energy, prudence is better than zeal.” 
Sore need had Mother Barat of patience and of prudence 
to bear another Cross and win the blessing of its triumph. 

In the very cradle of her Society in her own beloved 
Amiens trouble came that threatened her work with 
utter ruin. A strange forbidding figure now enters on 
the scene, a character thirsting for influence, revelling 
in intrigue, of ravenous ambition and unscrupulous 
vanity. It is Monsieur de St. Esteves. He had slyly 
glided into the confidence of most of the sisters at 
Amiens. He arrogated to himself the title and power 
of the founder of the Society. He busied himself in 
shaping new constitutions, and breathed into them a 
spirit quite alien to the spirit of the Sacred Heart. During 
the eight weary sad years that this trial lasted, Mother 
Barat’s meekness never failed her even towards her 
enemy the arch-conspirator. Nor yet did her firmness 
fail. When the crisis of this weird drama came, she 
wrote to M. de St. Esteves a letter of such gentle deference 
yet of such unflinching determination as to make it a 
very master-piece of authority. The arch-conspirator 
sent her from Rome official documents which he had 
himself actually forged, ordering her by the power of 
the Holy See to submit to M. de St. Esteves. It was like 
a death-blow to Mother Barat. She accepted her 
martyrdom, but, wise still and prudent as she was heroic, 
she took means to learn the real truth. The traitor was 
unmasked; his plot was defeated, and his political doom 
sealed. The meekness of Mother Barat had triumphed 
through the Cross. It has been well said ‘Night brings 
out stars as sorrow shows us truths.” The sorrows of 
disunion and intrigue had taught Mother Barat in the 
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language of grace the lesson that meekness with firmness 
is the true way to win the union of hearts. 

Mother Barat had learned much as a student in the 
school of Divine grace. She must now become a teacher 
of spiritual thought and a guide in spiritual life. There- 
fore must she be perfect as a teacher in the understanding 
of the language of grace. On July 22nd the feast of her 
own patron St. Magdalen, a feast which always brought 
her joy and often brought her sorrow, on the feast of 
St. Mary Magdalen 1826, Mother Barat received for her 
Society the approbation of Pope Leo XII. It was the 
seal of the Fisherman upon her enterprise for the fishing 
of souls. We may look upon this approbation as a 
consecration through His Church of Christ’s own blessing 
upon this work of His daughter Blessed Madeline. 
It made her then and thenceforth the recognised Mother- 
General of the Iadies of the Sacred Heart. Mother 
Barat’s qualification for this high position was her 
humility. Minds that are narrow or dull, hearts that 
are selfish or cold, souls that are small or earthly are 
dazzled by honour, enamoured of position, inebriated 
with authority, until they swagger with the exultant 
sense of their power, and ruthlessly recklessly indulge 
in the sniffing of the adulation of their votaries and in 
the irremediable torture of their victims. These are 
the possibilities of tyrant sway in the material or in 
the moral world. These possibilities I only recall in 
order by contrast to make more plain the spirit which 
governed Mother Barat in the government of her daugh- 
ters. Her great power was in this that her humility 
effaced her personality which only remained in its humble 
interpretation of the Will of God uttered through her 
authority. She recognised, more fully even than most 
great saints, that God is the only Master, the only King, 
and that the Superior who tries to put his or her personal- 
ity in the place of God is a satan-like rebel against God. 
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Her obedience to God was then all the more perfect 
because she was only the obedient mouthpiece of God’s 
Will towards those whom He had given to be guided 
by the guidance of His love for them which His Heart 
had put into her heart. Listen to some words of Ruskin: 
“You will find on fairly thinking of it, that it is his 
restraint that is honourable to man, not his liberty.... 
It is restraint that characterises the higher creature and 
betters the lower creature; and from the ministry of 
the archangel to the labour of the insect, from the poising 
of the planet to the gravitation of a grain of dust, the 
power and glory of all creatures and all matter consist 
in their obedience, not in their freedom. The sun has 
no liberty, a dead leaf has much. The dust of which 
you are formed has no liberty. Its liberty will come 
with its corruption’”’. 

Mother Barat’s sway developed swiftly, and gathered 
under her wings daughters and homes in many lands. 
We cannot pause to follow all the details of the story 
of her foundations, fraught though they be with incidents 
more strange than fiction, with memories more dear 
than home traditions, with meanings more sacred than 
the prayers which we said in our childhood when we 
first understood that we were talking with God. Let 
me rapidly point out some proiminent features in that 
historic landscape. Frequent and rapid journeys in 
order to keep pace with the frequent and urgent appeals 
for new foundations brought Mother Barat again and 
again from end to end of France. The chief cities 
should have their convents, and in many and many a 
town from rugged Brittany to the sunny shores of the 
Mediterranean, from Picardy to Gascony, from central 
France to the German frontier, were nestled homes of 
the Sacred Heart. Soon these intrepid women had 
opened schools not only in Italy, Spain, Switzerland, 
Germany and England, but they had passed across the 
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ocean to North and South America, and were evangelising 
not only the daughters of the white man but also the 
daughters of the doomed Indian race. 

We must pause to speak of one special convent —- the 
Hotel Biron at Paris. This superb palace and property 
were bought in 1820. For a long time Mother Barat 
shrank back from the purchase of so princely a home 
for her daughters; but a vast space and large buildings 
were absolutely needed for the development of her work 
in Paris, and no other suitable house or spot could be 
found. But, in the first place, it was the children who 
occupied the palace while the nuns reserved the stables 
for themselves. In the second place we must defiantly 
laugh at a fallacy in the sneering speech of those who 
condemn both the splendour of some schools and the 
special zeal of some religious bodies for the education 
of the upper classes. Are not the souls of the poor, of 
the unrefined, of the lowly, they ask, as precious before 
God as the souls of the wealthy, of the cultured, or of 
the noble? Yes, we answer; but will a woman whose 
life-work is circled within a kitchen or a cottage have 
as much influence on the moral world as the woman 
whose riches and whose rank make her a very star in 
society, and whose thorough education and true piety 
may make her a guiding light and moving spirit of good 
amongst the thousands who must look up to her with 
admiration and who may follow her with reverence. 
It is not only a very high work, it is a very holy work 
to train the children who will hereafter become the wives 
and mothers of the leaders of the world. Now, for the 
children of the better class, school-homes should be 
provided suited to their birth. On the other hand 
Mother Barat and her daughters are remorselessly 
severe in their religious poverty, simplicity of life, and 
even in the plainness of their convents. The only 
pretty Convent of the Sacred Heart that I know of, 
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is the Convent of Moulins in France. Most of their 
convents are despairingly unarchitectural, some are 
needlessly ugly. 

In connection with the sneers of those worldly people 
who will not understand why ladies should remain ladies 
even when they enter religion we may mention as one 
instance of the generosity in money matters of the 
Ladies of the Sacred Heart, and of their broad mindedness 
with regard to birth, that within twenty years 383 postu- 
lants were accepted without dowry. 

Further troubles, and of the most volcanic kind, 
came with the shock of anarchy in France and the out- 
bursts of its Revolution. Again, there were the Gari- 
baldian outrages at Rome. Both were accompanied and 
both were followed by every sort of persecution. What 
a firm hold upon the helm that little hand must have had 
to safely steer her already large and stately Society 
through so perilous and savage a sea! Mother Barat’s 
eldest daughter in Ireland was the Convent at Roscrea. 
Some years later, in 1851, the Convent of Armagh was 
founded. Dr. Cullen, afterwards Cardinal Cullen, at 
that time Archbishop of Armagh, had met Mother — 
Barat in Rome, and had besought of her to send some 
daughters to the city of Saint Patrick, where for three 
centuries no sisters had been seen. They were wel- 
comed with intense enthusiasm by the few Catholics 
who then lived under the intolerant threat of rampant 
Orangeism. Almost at once three hundred children 
were in their poor school. When Dr. Cullen left 
the throne of Saint Patrick to occupy the throne of St. 
Jaurence O’Toole, his successor at Armagh, Dr. Dixon, 
became the Father of the nuns of the Sacred Heart — 
a father indeed during his lifetime, in gentle help and 
strong protection — so much a father in life that he 
wished to have his bones laid after his death in their 
little convent graveyard, where he waits until he meets 
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his spiritual daughters in the resurrection of the just. 
His successor in Armagh, Dr. M’Gettigan, with his 
holding of St. Patrick’s staff took up the loving pastoral 
care of this especially beloved flock, to leave it when he 
died to the love of the great prince shepherd, simple 
as any shepherd and great as any prince, the great 
Cardinal who is the actual incarnation, in your midst, 
of the teaching and of the guidance of the Church of 
Christ. May the Convent of Mount St. Catherine long 
look towards the Cathedral of St. Patrick to remind 
Armagh that to their daughters, and through them to 
their homes, there shall never be wanting the heart- 
prayer and heroic devotedness of the Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart. Pope Gregory XVI. solved for Mother 
Barat a most critical question. He advised her to make 
her central home in France, where her Society had been 
born, and from whose apostolic blood her Society could 
always draw life-currents of zeal and of self-sacrifice 
to flow forth throughout the whole frame of the decrepit 
modern world. 

Of the marvellous works that answered miraculously 
to the prayer of Mother Barat I do not speak — not 
even of her offering the choice between America and 
heaven to a novice, who answered “‘America: it will 
be my road to heaven.”’ A touch from Mother Barat’s 
hand sent a strange thrill through the body of the dying 
girl. Paralysed, blind, doomed by tumour on the brain, 
the novice was yet quite healthful when three experts 
called next morning to attempt the then impossible 
operation of interfering with the brain. 

Time had been swiftly passing, and now in her old 
age, the heroine who had carried out this great work 
for the Sacred Heart found herself in asense alone. From 
around and about her and all over the earth, the valiant 
and beloved friends who had been her first sisters or 
her first daughters had passed away to their reward. 
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Names that are still fragrant with the freshness of the 
early memories of the Sacred Heart, had been written 
on simple tombstones and the bodies that had been the 
mortal tabernacles of those noble souls were resting 
underneath earth’s clay. Mother Duchesne, Mother 
de Charbonnel, Mother Emile Giraud, Mother Therese 
Maillucheau, Mother de Gramont, are some few of these 
names which were echoed in the heart of Mother Barat 
as long as it kept beating. 

When the first Golden Jubilee of the Sacred Heart 
came on the 21st of November 1850, Mother Barat 
beheld a great work which God, through her, had wrought. 
Her Society had been fully approved of by Pope Leo 
XII, by Pope Gregory XVI, and by Pope Pius IX. Its 
constitutions had been definitely framed. It was then 
safe to work for the Glory of the Sacred Heart. What 
a stately shrine this humble but most admirable maiden 
had built for the Sacred Heart. It was not built of stone, 
of iron, or of wood;no sturdy granite had been set in its 
foundations, nor had ethereal marble built its walls, 
balanced its pillars, or uplifted its arches. Within there 
was no show of rare gems or precious metals; nor was it 
a dreamland of artistic masterpiece in colour or in carving. 
It was a nobler shrine, for its foundations were set in 
the devotedness of heroines; it was lifted aloft by adaman- 
tine self-sacrifice; it was braced by self-control and 
steadied by self-denial; it was kept clear of decay by 
the inviolate balm of virginhood, and it was protected 
from chill by the beating blood of immaculate hearts; 
it was roofed over with vows that kept earth safe for 
heaven. Within, it was thronged with angelic thoughts 
and it was resonant with the songs of the seraphim. 
It was built of mortal women that were angels, and it 
was glorified with angels that were women. It was, 
in truth, a most fitting shrine for the Human Heart 
of God. Before she died Madeline Barat had welcomed 
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3.500 daughters to the Sacred Heart. She had founded 
11m houses. When she died 1.400 of her daughters 
met her on the threshold of heaven. 

The language of nature appeals to all who are willing 
to hearken to it. The language of grace importunes 
with its eager prompting those who are docile and pursues 
those who are hard of heart with wistful pity. But 
they both only had their adequate expression and their 
final reason in the language of love. Love is the very 
name of God, but it is often blasphemed. What does 
it truly and inevitably mean? Love means the “‘first 
gift,” and therefore the full gift, and therefore the final 
gift. Love that is created is won by some charm or 
worth, and to this charm or worth it delivers up itself, 
its love; and if it gives its love, itself, it also gives with 
itself whatever other gift it has. Now whatever there 
is of good, of great, of beautiful, of dear, or of captivating 
in the world, is only so because it is a sign symbol echo 
teflection token of our great good strong kind beautiful 
God. No created loveliness is possible that is not a 
tealised mirror of uncreated loveliness. No created 
love is true but is a created word of uncreated love. 
Those who truly think of what nature speaks to them 
and much more those who ponder over what grace tells 
them, must understand something of the language of 
love. 

There is a secret in every heart that loves and this 
secret is the mysterious depth and tenderness in the 
heart that loves the Heart of Christ. We who can 
only grasp some stray meaning of the language of God’s 
love, and who can only stammeringly utter something 
of these vague impressions which it stamps upon our soul, 
we are more drawn to recognise its truth by the outward 
evidence of love than by its inward inspiration. If, 
then, you would know something more about Mother 
Barat’s love of God, you may best see it as it is reflected 
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in its outflow upon the creatures that God loves. I do 
not speak of the wild birds which fled the approach of 
others but nestled at her feet, nor of the savage dog that 
came each day alone from the Trinita in Rome to the 
convent where she dwelt, sought her out to receive her 
light caress, and then returned to his home. Nor need 
I speak of her kindness to the rioters at Paris who rushed 
mangled and desperate into her convent home for refuge, 
whom she nursed with her own personal care, and 
whose first trembling attempts to walk on recovery were 
made leaning on Mother General’s shoulder, but I must 
speak of the gipsy girl, Julia. Fiction has no place for 
such an impossible character. Found straying like a 
stray dog when she was only sixteen, this thing, — 
it was more a wild animal than a young woman — 
was about the worst type of humanity that has been 
ever imagined out of hell. Passionate sensuous selfish 
callous ungrateful deceitful treacherous and to the end 
of her life an irremediable liar, this strange caricature 
of womanhood provoked the mercy of the heart of 
Mother Barat. Through many and many a long year, 
in many and many a convent where the gipsy girl was 
sent and from which she was turned out as hopeless, 
in France and in America, Mother Barat’s mercy clung 
relentlessly to this worthless girl. Two hundred letters 
illumined with wise thought and redolent of warmest 
sympathy are still preserved, letters written by the 
Mother General of the Sacred Heart to this absolute 
outcast. “Great characters,” Ruskin wrote, “‘see some- 
thing divine and Godmade in every human character 
they meet, andare endlessly foolishly incredibly merciful.” 
Mother Barat’s extravagant mercy was in the end victor- 
ious. Even though she died before her poor prodigal 
her gipsy girl died a happy death. Mother Barat held the 
talisman of the Sacred Heart. 

God was not satisfied with sending His love message 
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from afar. He came to tell it to us in human words and 
to offer to us the love of a human heart. Yet this great 
Lover of our heart told us His love story in a strange way. 
He spoke first from a cradle, and in the end from a Cross. 
What He says from His cross is something like this; 
“I am your great good kind strong beautiful God; but 
I do not want to woo your love as a king might woo a 
slave. I have come down to your level. I have become 
a babe, nay I am a felon nailed to a gibbet, reputed worse 
than yourself, more miserable, more poor, more degraded. 
Now, will you take my love? I have come down to the 
very depths of indignity, of dishonour, of shame, down 
to the very mud, on My knees, to ask you to love Me, 
your great good strong kind beautiful God.” It is the 
simple truth of Bethlehem and Calvary. What will 
your answer be to this love-appeal? Many will answer 
with heart full of love. They will understand this lan- 
guage of love. They will answer it with the answer of 
love affection gratitude loyalty. Some will not answer 
in words, nor will they answer with the mere devotedness 
of cordial allegiance. They will answer somewhat in this 
way: — “No! no! no! I will have no conditions, no com- 
pact, no bargain. You have come down to me, I will 
go down to You. I will sit with You in the clay; I will 
stand with You at the pillar, I will stagger with You up 
to Golgotha; I will be nailed with You to the Cross; 
No! no! You must not keep me away from You. I love 
You, O great good strong kind beautiful God. I love 
You. O mangled torn tortured shamed and disfigured 
Christ! I will not stay away from You. I will have 
You, O Love! O Christ! Cross and all. In life, in death, 
You are my all, my Love, my Christ, my God.” This 
is a feeble and faint expression of what Mother Barat’s 
heart said to the Heart of Christ and what your hearts 
have learned from her your mother to say to His 
Sacred Heart. 
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After 62 years of government, in her 86th year, Made- 
line Barat was dying. The stroke which had paralysed 
her physical powers still left her spirit free. Her quick 
energetic fingers had still the old force to take the holy 
water offered; and after she had received the sacred 
Sacraments of the passing soul, her firm frail hand that 
had done such mighty work for God was lifted in answer 
to the prayer of her weeping daughters in swift strong 
blessing upon the Society of the Sacred Heart. Then, 
on Ascension Thursday, 1865, as she had foretold, that 
great spirit passed away, leaving behind it the clay 
which is still as fresh and uncorrupted as when it was 
the immaculate shrine of the soul of Madeline I,ouise 
Sophie Barat. 

Mothers and Sisters of the Sacred Heart, this is your 
festival. You gather round the throne in Heaven of 
your Mother foundress beatified by the voice of Peter, 
on a Feast of the Virgin Mother of Christ whom she loved 
so well. Listen, then, to what she said at Amiens, 
on the 57th anniversary of the birth of your Society. 
“Things generally degenerate, but it must not be so with 
this Society. I pray that those who now compose it 
may be better than those who went before. You are 
our hope.” What does this mean? Love God. Love 
till the fierce outburst of your affection shrivel all ties 
of earth into dust with its sacred fervour. Love till 
this cleansing flame consume all trace of soil or clays 
Tove more! Love more! Love till your love lifts you 
with wings of spiritual ardour above all hope or fear, 
or aim or ambition, or loss or love that wanders with 
the planets or shall end with the sun. Love more! 
Love more! Love till your love break all fetters and 
crash all chains. Love till your love is free to love. 
Love more! Love more! Love till your love brings 
you face to face with the vision of love. Love till you 
love your great good strong kind beautiful God. Then 
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let your love rest, for your heart has found the Heart 
of God. 

Politicians may plan or philosophers may teach, 
statesmen may hold the nation’s helm or soldiers wield 
the nation’s sword, dynasties may arise and disappear, 
empires may crumble into dust till their cities lie entomb- 
ed under the silent sand of the desert, but one force shall 
never fail, the force of the conquerer Christ. All the 
forces of the earth and of hell are always and forever 
against Him, and they are the mighty forces that rule 
the world; but His force is a force that conquers the world, 
for the world knows nothing of love that is true, and 
love is the force of God. May God then grant that this 
great love of God made human in the Human Heart 
of Christ, may hold its sovereign sway within the hearts 
of the consecrated daughters of Blessed Madeline Sophie 
Barat, and through their hearts spread its pure light 
and hallowed fire throughout the world. — Amen. 


THE BEAUTY OF GOD’S HOME. 


Sermon on the Occasion of the Opening of the New Fagade 
and Entrance, of the Church of the Carmelite Fathers, 
Aungier Street, Dublin, July oth 1916. 


“T have loved, O Lord, the beauty of Thy house; 
and the place where Thy Glory dwelleth.” 
(Psalm XXV.8) 


When the “Word was made Flesh and dwelt amongst 
us,”’ the sacred clay which He received from His Virgin 
Mother became the living tabernacle of the Most High. 
That Home of God with man was no mere outward 
shrine. It was built by the direct power of the Omni- 
potent Artist, God. It was fashioned under the inspira- 
tion of His Eternal Wisdom. It was beautified by the 
breathing of His Uncreated Love. But its true glory 
was from within. The body of Christ lives a life that is 
divine; for it was lifted up to living union with the God- 
head in the Person of the Word. That living union was 
irrevocable, ever-enduring, eternal. Christ’s Soul and 
Body were once indeed sundered from each other in 
Christ’s death, but each remained always united to the 
Word. In Christ’s Resurrection His Soul and Body 
were again united in human life, as they had always 
remained united to the life that is divine. Thus the 
Body of Christ is the living abode of our great good 
beautiful God. Wherefore, it was most befitting that 
it should itself be beautiful. Drawn from what was 
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purest and most perfect of human clay, set in kingly 
majesty of shape and stature, moulded in exquisite 
harmony of symmetry and grace, the features chiselled in 
ideal line and tender curve, the eyes resplendent with 
rapturous revelations of His indwelling God-head yet 
softened with appealing messages of His out-welling 
human sympathy, the outward presence of the Christ 
was beautiful, most beautiful among the children of 
men. 

The beauty of Christ’s real Body is reproduced in 
spiritual charm and splendour by His moral incarnation 
in a human Church. “Ye are the body of Christ,” saith 
St. Paul. Christ’s life within His moral Body, which is 
the Church, is in the divine truth and purity and love 
of those who are called in one hope of their vocation to 
be one body and one spirit, united by the bond of peace, 
born of one baptism, nourished with one faith, obeying 
one Lord, serving one God and Father of all, living through 
the grace which is given to each one of us according to 
the measure of the gift of Christ, that we may grow 
“unto the edification of the Body of Christ, till we all 
meet in the unity of faith and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
fulness of Christ.” 

It is indeed true that this moral Body of Christ, which 
is also His mystic Spouse, is subject to human suffering 
and human sorrow as was her Master. Even in one 
sense, it may be said that Christ’s mystic Spouse is weak; 
not as she is His Spouse, but through the weakness of 
her children. Vet her children are only weak when they 
wander away from her and abandon their birthright. 
They are not weak when they abide with their sweet 
Mother, hearken to her bidding, and are happy in her 
halls. Never was son or daughter of hers weak with 
the weakness of sin who had not first denied her authority 
or rebelled against her law, and so ceased to be true 
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child of hers. They have rejected her teaching or they 
have scorned her command. But such weakness is not 
hers. These fallen ones are weak because they are dead 
to her; for theirs is the weakness of sinners, and she is 
the Spouse of Christ. “Christ loved the Church, and 
delivered Himself up for it,.... that He might sanctify 
it, that He might present it to Himself a glorious Church 
not having spot or wrinkle nor any such thing, but that 
it should be holy and without blemish.” 

Behold! The Spouse of Christ, like a vision of light 
and love, dawns upon the dark and wicked world. 
Dowered with the treasures of God’s own revealed wisdom 
and strengthened with the indwelling gift of God’s 
own infinite love, she passes unscathed through the on- 
slaughts of hell; unsullied through the horrors of sin, 
secure through the snares of error; triumphant through 
the tempests of time; she is Christ’s mystic Spouse; she 
is Christ’s moral body; she is most beautiful among the 
creations of the ages. 

There is yet another shrine. It is the material home 
which shelters the Real Presence of our Eucharistic 
King. In the Old Testament, by the order of Jehovah, 
His Temple stood in the midst of His holy city, a wonder 
of magnificence and of splendour. That Temple was only 
the shrine of God’s covenant with Israel. Our Temple 
is the shrine of God Himself. Wherefore, if the poet- 
prophet could rightly and truly sing, “I have loved, 
O Lord, the Beauty of Thy House; and the place wherein 
Thy Glory dwelleth;’ much more does the Church, 
Christ’s mystic Spouse, love to gather all that is best in 
material strength and power and grace and charm, in 
order to build and to adorn the hallowed spot where 
dwells, under outward semblances of sense, the Incar- 
nate Glory of the Son of God. The huge rocks are 
quarried from the mountain-side, chiselled into accurate 
shape and regular surface, borne to the chosen spot and 
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set in stately walls that tower above the homes of men. 
Pillars, like giant stems of primeval forests, spring up- 
ward into dizzy heights to support a canopy of roof like 
the arch of the cloudless heavens. The deep earth is 
dug for gold. The deep sea is fished for pearls. The 
woods die to contribute stout beams. The marble lives 
in human shape of sainted heroes. The metal-worker 
fashions strange wonders in iron or in brass. Artistic 
fingers weave quaint fancies in wool or in silk. Poets 
paint the windows with transparent rainbows. Painters 
bid their canvas or the very walls and roof speak hallowed 
stories of the past. Nothing is too good for God. The 
purest gold must form the cup that holds His blood, 
and the ciborium that holds His Body. Upon these 
consecrated vessels of awful mystery, are set the flashing 
diamond, the blushing ruby, the sparkling sapphire, 
the pure pearl, the deep-green solemn emerald. The 
priest, who takes Christ’s place, is clothed in choicest 
cambric, in fairy-like silk, in dream-like lace, in cloth 
of silver or of gold. Nothing is too good for God. 

That is the ideal of the beloved Spouse of Christ, 
His moral Body, His infallible and holy Church. But, 
on this material earth, where weakness worldliness 
and wickedness abound, that ideal cannot often, nor 
ever fully, be rendered real. Rather, while striving 
towards it, we understand that our adoration and wor- 
ship are made acceptable to God, by our striving, not by 
our success. Much more is this true in our own dear 
land, where our Catholic people have lived for centuries in 
the serfdom of bigoted masters and brutal oppressors. 
Still, in spite of it all, we have shaken off the shackles 
that held the outward evidences of our faith in bondage, 
and we hasten to build and to embellish the Human 
Home of God. This dear old church of the Carmelite 
Fathers in Whitefriar Street, around which cluster 
so many endearing associations, and within which 
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nestle so many hallowed recollections, has its own sad 
tale of Penal Days, and its own glorious history of our 
heroic forefathers. It was founded in 1278 by Sir Robert 
Bagot. The land was then outside the city, and belonged 
to the Abbey of Baltinglass. The convent was suppressed 
in 1539, by the apostate adulterer and murderer, King 
Henry VIII. of England, who made a present of it 
to one of his disreputable favourites. During those penal 
times, the Carmelites lived amidst their beloved flock, 
first in Ash Street, and then in French Street. 

The present church was built on the site of the old 
church, and was opened in 1827. The statue of Our 
Lady of Dublin, which had long before been saved from 
the fire of the heretics, was secured by the venerated 
Dr. Spratt, and in 1915 the Shrine in her honour was open- 
ed. To-day we celebrate the opening of the new magni- 
ficent entrance from Aungier Street with its superb 
facade. 

In the old dark dismal and almost despairing days of 
persecution, our poor little Catholic chapels had to 
hide away in lanes and by-ways. Thus, even at the 
time when the Pro-Cathedral of Marlborough Street 
was about being built and the site where the General 
Post Office now stands could have been secured, the 
idea of building it in such a public and prominent position 
was abandoned as in all probability it would have been 
straightway wrecked by the Protestants. Those days 
are past. It is now full time that this church of the 
Carmelite Fathers should advance, proudly and fear- 
lessly, to dominate the great thoroughfare of Aungier 
Street. That is your work, my dear brethren. Your 
forefathers have built, and you have made more majestic 
and more beautiful this Home for God. ‘I have loved, 
O Lord, the Beauty of Thy House, and the place where 
Thy Glory dwelleth.”’ 

You will allow me, however, my dear brethren, to 
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remind you that although this magnificent structure is 
almost complete, the cost of it is still far from being 
fully paid. To this you will bring, not your stinted 
offerings, but your generous gifts. Nothing is too good 
for God. Allow me also to remind you, as this stately 
entrance will always remind you, that we must not let 
our grand old Irish custom die out, the custom of saluting 
the Church where the Blessed Sacrament dwells, whenever 
one may pass by. But, above all, allow me to urge upon 
you most earnestly that there is still another Home of 
God which must be made beautiful. That Home is 
your own heart. Let resolutions with grit like granite 
build up your lives in sturdy strength and stately sym- 
metry of spiritual excellence. Let the one glorious motive 
of your faith dominate it all like the dome of a great 
cathedral. Let thoughts more delicate than silk, and 
fancies more ethereal than cambric, make your mind a 
fitting shrine for the Holy of Holies. Let aspirations 
more clear and more clean than the brilliant diamond, 
let impulses more chaste and more warm than the radiant 
red ruby, let love more pure and more precious than 
gold, embellish your heart with the beauty of human 
angelhood. 

Tet the very blood in your veins, let the very flesh 
of your body be consecrated, elevated, and made divine 
by the indwelling of the Body and Blood of Christ. 
Io! ‘Your bodies are the temples of the Holy Ghost.” 
Thus, may you, soul and body, become the human Home 
of God, that so you may merit in the Resurrection to 
enter that eternal Happy Home which your loving and 
beloved Christ has prepared for you in Heaven. Amen, 


NOVEMBER LEAVES. 


Thoughts about Purgatory. 


Written November IgII. 


Our Mother Holy Church is our most sympathetic as 
well as our safest guide in the choice exercise and ex- 
pression of our pious devotions. Thus, when the month 
of May comes with its sunshine, awakening the earth 
to newborn energy, winning the fresh grass to grow and 
the fresh buds to blossom, filling the air with delicious 
fragrance, turning the thought to brighter promise and 
touching the heart with happier charm, our mystic 
Mother the Church invites us to gather with tender trust 
and fond affection round the Altar of that Queen-Mother 
who is “Our Life our Sweetness and our Hope.” Thus, 
too, when the woods are widowed of their foliage, when 
the wind wails sorrowfully over the flowers that have 
fallen, and when the sad November leaves are strewn 
along the path or scattered by the storm, our gentle 
Mother the Church bids us remember the lives that 
have faded, the faces that have vanished, the voices that 
are silent, the hearts that are cold as snow and desolate 
as Winter, the souls that await in loneliness and desolation 
until the Spring shall come once more. November 
leaves remind us of those who are dead indeed to our 
sight and our hearing but who should live in our love. 
Do not forget the Dear Dead. 

“The Prison of God’s Vindictive Love” is the expres- 
sion made use of by Father Coleridge when speaking of 
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Purgatory. The expression is full of deep truth. Pur- 
gatory is indeed a Prison; for, it is the place where souls 
that have passed away from this life, hallowed with 
God’s grace but still unhallowed owing to unexpiated 
fault, are kept to undergo such punishment as shall 
fully atone for the debt due to Infinite Justice. That 
punishment is vindictive. Its object is not to check 
the culprit from further fault; nor is its first or chief 
motive to deter others from remissness in their duty 
or in their reparation. It is intended as a vindication of 
justice, as a re-establishing of Eternal Order by the 
befitting triumph of Right and a proportioned reaction 
against Wrong, as a distinct and direct exacting of atone- 
ment so that the kind and character of the penalty shall 
in all ways equal the kind and character of the sin. 
God’s Vindictive Justice may be loosened either to cast 
off in utter reprobation the defiant and obdurate soul 
or to cleanse with merciful love the soul that is penitent. 
The wilful and irreconcilable malice of the Lost merits 
God’s eternal anger; the willing and humble repentance 
of the faithful but faultful soul merits that God’s indigna- 
tion shall pass with the fierce fire of its cleansing until the 
ecstatic fire of His Love alone remain. 

That in Purgatory the imprisoned souls suffer real 
physical pain seems to be beyond all doubt. It is uni- 
versally asserted by the Teachers of the Church, and 
it is universally accepted by the faithful taught. That 
this physical pain is the result of the burning of actual 
fire is, broadly speaking, the opinion of the Doctors 


of the Church, and it is the conviction of Her Saints. . 


Now, the Doctors of the Church hold an official position 
in their expounding of the truths of Revelation. Nor 
is the authority of the Saints in such like matters to be 
lightly set aside. When it is a question not of some 
few, nor even of many, but of all the Saints, their convic- 
tion with regard to a fundamental fact of the spiritual 
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world has a warrant which cannot but be recognized 
to be divine. To flippantly deny an official statement 
of the authorised spokesmen of human authority were 
foolish. To flippantly deny an official assertion of the 
authorised exponents of divine authority is more than 
folly; it is morally wrong. But when we come to ask 


‘whether that physical fire of which the Saints and Doctors 


speak is exactly of that very same kind and sort as that 
material fire in which the carbon of the coal is caught 
and consumed, with searching heat and. rending flame, 
by the oxygen of the air, it is not easy to understand 
what we must believe to be the accurate meaning of 
their message. Material burning is unthinkable except 


|_as the destruction of what is burned.) However I do 


not now wish to speak of these material flames, but of 
another and a fiercer fire. May we not reverently 
suggest that when a Spirit is rent and racked by that 
unutterable anguish of remorse which seizes with burning 
hatred and excruciating horror upon the spiritual defile- 
ment and refuse of its sin, consuming them with the 
agony of a love that is divine, there is no human word 
which can express such pain except that one word 
“fire.” Nor is this fire merely mental. As a thought 
may blanch the cheek or dim the eye so much more 
must the intense energy of spiritual vision or of spiritual 
will react, in kindred mode and measure, down into the 
very inmost substance of the spiritual soul. For as the 
union or rather identity between its spiritual powers 
and the soul itself is far more close and intimate than 
that union which exists between the human mind and 
.ts human clay, so will the action and reaction of its 
own intelligence and the substance of a Spirit be more 
direct, more deep, more full, more forceful than the 
action or reaction of his mind upon the body of a man. 
Hence, that fierce hot anguish which tortures the im- 
prisoned soul with a frenzy of spiritual flame mvst make 
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its very substance suffer a physical agony so keen, 
so excruciating, so intense, so terrible, so devouring as 
only to be expressed as fire. Wherefore we need not 
wonder at the dread words used by Saints and Doctors 
when speaking of the pain of Purgatory. Thus, St. 
Thomas of Aquin holds that it is greater than all the 
sufferings which Christ endured during His most sacred 
Passion. St. Augustine teaches that it surpasses all 
pains that are of earth. These Statements refer to the 
most extreme pain of Purgatory; not to the pain in- 
flicted on each individual soul. St. Thomas explains 
that the intensity of the pain is proportioned to the 
gravity of the sin, while the duration of the punishment 
will depend upon the extent to which the sin has been 
deep-rooted within the sovl. Beyond this, the fate 
of the suffering souls seems to be shrouded in dim vague- 
ness. We know however that the Church still prays for 
those who have died since Adam, and that she has approv- 
ed of Foundations for Masses to be offered up for 
the Faithful Departed as long as this earth shall last. 
One must be on one’s guard against the blunders of some 
pious writers who are not only quite ignorant of Theology 
but who write at random even when plain common 
sense should keep them within reasonable bounds. 
Some of these little Ascetics speak as if the good people 
whom they canonize as Saints went always straight 
to Heaven. Now, the Council of Trent declares that 
no human soul, except the Blessed Virgin, is quite free 
from fault. Wherefore even the greatest saints have 
their failings, and where failing remains in death the 
cleansing fire of God’s Love must come to purify that 
soul and make it fit for Heaven. Again, it were a foolish 
mistake to suppose that in proportion as Saints are holier 
so will their Purgatory be less intense and the period of 
their pain more short than the pain and Purgatory of ordi- 
nary souls. The greatest heroes of holiness are sublime and 
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magnificent on account of their virtues, but not directly 
at least on account of an absolute absence of fault. 
A character may be of heroic mould and dazzling worth 
and yet have greater faults than a character which is 
contemptible in its narrow nature, in its mean aims, in 
its infinitesimal merits and in its infinitesimal sins. 
Mere absence of fault does not constitute heroic holiness; 
nor is heroic holiness incompatible with human fault- 
fulness. Thus, a small soul may creep quietly through 
life and have at death less to atone for than a noble 
soul which wrestled with the fiercest powers of Hell 
and felt the fiercest Hell of passion, yet nobly triumphed 
over all although upon it there were left much of the 
blood and soil of battle. The small soul will have 
crept through a mild short Purgatory, and then crept into 
its own small Heaven. The noble soul will have passed 
through the intense agony and interminable fire of fierce 
atonement, until all its soil has disappeared and all its 
splendour shone, as it was welcomed by the King as 
worthy to sit beside the Throne. 

What the mental anguish must be of these prisoners 
of God’s Vindictive Love can not at all be understood 
unless we fully consider the actual state of a separated 
soul. 

When the human soul escapes from the prison of its 
earthen clay in order to pass through the prison of God’s 
Vindictive Love, it is only spirit. But one moment 
before, it was one living thing with its body. That body 
was convulsed with pain or numbed by disease, its 
senses were delirious with fever or steeped in stupor, 
and the soul itself without light of thought or touch of 
fact was dark, inert and in a mere human sense dead. 
A sigh or a moan, a flutter of breathing, a shiver of 
pain, a freezing of movement, — the breathing ceased, 
the heart stopped, the body was left there a mere mass 
of clay bearing a likeness to man but without a soul, 
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and the soul had gone forth without a body, its sub- 
stance only spiritual, a thing that had lost all hold or 
touch of matter and lives now only in the world that is 
of the Spirit. 

While in the body, the soul could only be stirred to 
action by the action of sense, and only through the 
working of sense could it work. Its thought could only 
think through sense-perception, and was therefore only 
vague ideal abstract. Now, all this is changed. Its 
intellectual powers, like its substance, are now indepen- 
dent of matter. Its intellectual energy is free from 
the fetters of sense, and its intellectual vision is clear 
undimmed direct with the pure brilliancy of a Spirit. 
Its spiritual nature and its spiritual mind are perfectly 
present to each other and perfectly applied and perfectly 
proportioned to each other, as knowing power and 
object known, so that its consciousness of itself is an 
actual sight which is clear comprehensive exhaustive 
inevitable ceaseless. 

In that full vision of itself, it cannot but behold that 
which most of all is mirrored in its nature, — the image 
of its God. That image, not seen indeed with direct 
intuition but yet gazed upon in a spiritual mirror of 
unthinkable truthfulness, appeals to the soul’s love 
with a strength of love that is inevitable in its impulse 
and uncontrollable in its fascination. All this is within 
the domain of mere nature, but that soul is also in the 
state of grace with God, and therefore its longing love 
for God will have the supernatural intensity of a divine 
desire. But in that intuition of itself, the soul recoils, 
with agonizing horror and infinite loathing, to find 
within itself plague-spots of guilt and foul traces of its 
sin. Thus, that soul is rent in twain by a spiritual sword 
that pierces down into its very essence. Thus does it 
burn in a spiritual fire fierce as the flame of Hell, although 
kindled to angry pain by the breath of Heaven. There 
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must be in this mental anguish something akin to the 
pain of Ioss which harrows the souls of the damned, 
although in these it is darkened by despair, whereas in 
Purgatory it is brightened by distant hope. But, alas! 
how long may not this last? Not only while stern 
atonement is being made up to the very last farthing, 
but also while the character which had been deformed 
by the worldliness and disfigured by the wickedness 
of a lifetime, is being renewed unto spiritual aim and 
cleansed unto purely spiritual desire. 

Within that soul there is the intense light of its own 
intuitive knowledge; without, there is only outer darkness. 
It is outside space and time. It cannot know the spot 
where it has fallen, nor can it measure moments. It 
has no sight of earth or Heaven. Shorn of the material 
senses which enabled it during its human lifetime to 
read the messages of its eye or ear or touch, it cannot 
now naturally know anything of the world which it has 
left. Nor does it seem that it can naturally hold inter- 
course with the spirits of the immaterial world. The 
Angels in their creation were gifted with inborn 
ideas that enabled them to understand all knowledge 
fitted to their spiritual nature. To the imprisoned soul, 
these angelic ideas are not naturally due. Wherefore 
it lives in a prison of loneliness,dark, silent, forlorn as 
impenetrable forgetfulness, weary with unending night. 
How long? How long? Those strange instants of its 
strange life, which flash past with the speed of thought 
and yet abide like the doom of eternity! That fire! 
That darkness! That loneliness! Therefore does the 
Church in pity bid her priest at Holy Mass to pray to 
God that He may mercifully grant to them “‘place of 
cooling, light, and peace.” 

Listen to the plaint of the prisoners. Consider their 
claims upon your sympathy. They are bound to you 
by that strange strong kinship of supernatural life which 
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is in the Communion of Saints. Within them exists 
that same divine grace which unites your own soul in 
real true friendship unto God. Within them abides 
that same Uncreated Spirit of Love who doth abide in 
you. They are your brethren, born unto the same bone 
and blood in the endearing and beloved Brotherhood 
of Christ. Nay! They are now dearer even than ever 
upon earth. Their affection is purer, stronger, nearer. 
While upon earth, they had those faults or shortcomings, 
bred of their human clay, which jarred against or chilled 
your affection. While upon earth, they had that 
prejudice or unpleasantness, bred, too, of their human 
clay, which refused to you or grudgingly gave their 
affection. All that has been buried in the grave where 
their human clay has been left to sleep awaiting their 
Resurrection. Looking back now upon their human 
life, they look at you with serene calm gentle kind gaze. 
As you think of them remember that all their faults 
are disappearing or have disappeared in an agony of 
remorseful fire. Even one that was your enemy upon 
earth is now your friend. 

Were it only a stranger-soul, you must have pity. 
A cry of agony may shrill through the deep darkness 
in wild appeal for help, nor ever reach a mortal ear; 
or in the lonely desert a festering wound may plead for 
succour, nor ever touch a mortal eye. But had you 
heard or had you seen, your ear or eye would have 
brought such tumult of emotion to your heart as to 
almost make it break with eager mercy. The wail 
of the imprisoned souls is not unheard. You hear its 
sad waves beating upon your heart, like the moan of a 
desolate sea that echoes for ever its mysterious message 
to the rocks of a lonely shore. You hear it; you must 
hear; will you not heed? Far, far more near than this 
and far more dear is the personal appeal of those whom 
you have known and loved and lost. “Have pityon 
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me, have pity on me, at least you my friends; for the 
hand of the Lord hath touched me.” 

Do you remember that face? Does it not often come 
before you in lonely hours, when you see the November 
leaves fluttering, as you knew it long ago? You recog- 
nize each line and curve of feature; but the once bright 
smile is sad as the memory of dear days that shall never 
come back; and those sad eyes gaze fixedly at you with 
an expression of unutterable entreaty and of wistful 
yearning, and perchance of gentle reproachfulness that 
you have forgotten the dead so soon. Or, in silent mo- 
ments, when you hear the November wind wailing, 
is not the deep stillness sometimes broken by a mysterious 
echo of tones that once enraptured your ear, as a voice 
which you cannot forget seems to speak to your soul, 
telling you that true love does not die with death, 
but lives and waits in the home where there is never 
Good-bye. Do not forget the Dear Dead. 

Hasten with swift love to open the Prison door. 
Think of our power to help those poor sad souls. Here- 
after shall come the triumph of strict Justice; but during 
our pilgrim time our merits and our prayers are magni- 
fied by the omnipotent ransom of God’s most tender 
Mercy. Our atonement and our entreating can offer 
as its own the divine worthiness of Christ and the impe- 
rious pleading of His Mother’s love and the acceptable 
intercession of His Saints. This power will win for us 
the eternal gratitude of our Dear Dead. Our earnest- 
ness to help will win for us the blessing of our most 
merciful Redeemer. In this, surely, most of all, Mercy 
in twice blessed. That boon of bringing swift release 
to those prisoners tormented in an agony of fire and in 
a fire of anguish must bring a blessing divinely kind and 
divinely triumphant upon our own life and death. 
Ah! that quaint old saying is very true: “Blessings, 
like birds, come home to roost.”’ 
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Our eagerness to help will win a strange new intensity 
of love from our Dear Dead. This life is only a Novice- 
ship of Friendship. Here we make our first acquaintance 
of faces that are seen and then disappear, of voices that 
are heard and then are silent, of hearts that are warm 
with love and then are cold in death. As we pass along 
our pilgrim path, one by one our friends depart, or we 
first leave them. We may part and meet again, dear 
Friends, but in the end we part forever. Nay! not for 
ever; for, one day we shall arise to meet again, where 
there shall be no veil between the perfect interchange 
of thought with thought, no cloud upon the absolute 
sympathy of character with character, no barrier between 
the tenderest union of heart with heart, no change or 
chance to disturb or to destroy the rapturous oneness 
of soul with soul in a love that is an eternal life, and in 
a life that is an eternal love. 

May we not also reflect upon the spiritual fruit which 
shall be ripened by our tender devotion to the Dear 
Dead. It brings us nearer to God. It makes us feel 
at home with what is supernatural. We breathe the 
pure clear bracing enrapturing atmosphere of the World 
of the Spirit. It brings us nearer to death. Not with 
dismal dread nor with sad repining, but with cheerful 
patience and with valiant hopefulness, we recognize 
that we only tread a pilgrim path which leads through 
a vale of tears, that we are only exiles now and that we 
must hasten on to meet our friends at Home. It brings 
us nearer tothem. Dothey know? They cannot forget. 
In the silent darkness of its Prison no slumber can ever 
obscure the wakeful watchfulness of that sovl. Its 
memories of the past are all and ever present before 
the unclouded intuition of its gaze. That gaze is turned 
towards you whom it can never forget. Do the Dear 
Dead ever know that you are thinking of them and that 
you love them still, that you would wish perhaps to 
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implore their forgiveness or that you are longing to meet 
them once more? We cannot speak with full certainty, 
but this much we may well believe. 

In the order of this physical world of Nature, miracles 
must be rare. Their very aim and meaning makes this 
essential. But in the supernatural order, marvels 
beyond and above Nature are necessary and constant. 
The Dear Dead cannot by natural means send messages 
to us, nor is it befitting our trial time of life by Faith 
and Hope, that they should do so. They cannot by 
natural means know our messages to them; but it does 
seem becoming their life where Faith and Hope are 
merged into Love, that the kind Angels should be allowed 
to bear them the comfort and prayers and love-tokens 
of those who still love them on earth. At least, we must 
believe that when we turn to our Sweet Lady of Com- 
passion, to whom no prison door is shut, and to whom 
every kindness is ever open, asking her for the sake of 
Her own great Sorrows and for the sake of the wounded 
Heart of her beloved Son, that she would whisper our 
message to some Dear Dead friend, she will certainly 
give that message with the added rapture of a Mother’s 
smile and with the soothing balm of a Mother’s sympathy. 
Give her often and often, with eager importunity and 
with unremitting appeal, your messages to them. ‘“O 
Dear Dear Dead, we do not forget you! We love you 
still! May the great good God, in His infinite mercy, 
grant you eternal rest! — Amen.” 


A DREAM OF HEAVEN. 


Sermon for New Year's Eve. Preached in the Church of. 
St. Francis Xavier, Dublin, on December 31st 1914. 


“And I saw a new heaven, and a new earth. For 
the first heaven and the first earth was passed 
away;.... And I heard a great voice from the 
throne saying: Behold the tabernacle of God 
with men; and he will dwell with them: And they 
shall be his people: and God himself with them 
shall be their God: and God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes: and death shall be no more; 
nor mourning, nor crying, nor sorrow shall be 
any more: for the former things are passed away. 
And he who sat on the throne, said: Behold I 
make all things new!” 

(Apocalypse XXT. 1, 3, 4, 5.) 


In this material world all things work with uniform 
movement. There is always a beginning which gradually 
grows into its full forcefulness and gradually fails unto 

its end or its decay. Every action of matter is in the 
rise the poise and the sinking of its waves. The flashing 
of the sunshine is in the thrilling of infinitesimal atoms 
of ether in heave and fall of unimaginable minuteness 
but of unimaginable splendour. The coarser element 
of the air vibrates with flood and ebb of soundwaves, 
or blows with buffet of wind billows, or yields to the 
empty chasms of their absence. This measurable move- 
ment in mathematical precision of the fundamental 
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forces of matter is also evident in the obedient whirling 
of the earth round the sun so absolutely accurately that 
we calculate the finest instance of our time by what in 
popular speech we call the daily movement of the sun. 

All this is reproduced, in mysterious expression and 
in marvellous efficacy, in the tumultuous onset of the 
billows of the ocean, in their majestic and terrific crests, 
and in their deep-drawn recoil and sigh as they sink 
back into their abyss. It is further evident in all the 
life that buds and blooms and withers; in all the life 
that is born and grows mature and rots; in all the life 
that breathes in lungs with youth and hope, and gasps 
in death; in all the life of hearts that love and are happy, 
or are broken in despair and die. 

This is the one leading fact of all material reality. It 
is the one fundamental truth that measures the life of 
every thought or word that begins and ends. It is the 
one dominant chord of all human emotion. All things 
in human life change and pass and are done. 

Yet throughout and underneath it all there is one 
strange subtle truth that never changes, one strange 
reality that abides. That truth, that reality, is in 
matter, and in most ways quite depends upon matter, 
but in one way it is above and outside matter. It must 
yield in its actual course to the waves of matter, but 
its aim and its bourne are set by its compass which is 
divine, and no power of matter can change the truth 
of that magnet nor can any force or influence of matter 
stop or hinder its home-coming if only it steer with 
true eye and sail with brave heart. It is the truth, the 
reality, of the soul. 

All this surging and receding, all this swaying and 
eddying, all this uprushing tide and back-whirling vortex 
of time or of thing, of sea or of stone, of air or of animal, 
of flower or of fruit, of fancy or of feeling, is typified 
in the seasons that bud in Spring, that bloom in Summer, 
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that are fruitful in Autumn and that wither and die 
with the “November leaves.’ Thus as the measured 
span of time which began with the primrose and ends 
with the evergreen passes by, it is only natural that 
at such a moment, between the wave of the year which 
is ending and the wave of the year which is beginning, 
just at the turning of the tide, we should pause to look 
back and to look forward. 

Before the Old Year dies, we pause to bid it Goodbye. 
When we look back, how varied and how different are 
the emotions which soothe with tender sigh or fret with 
bitter pang our human hearts! Tosome the Old Year will 
have seemed to have vanished, with scarce a tear or 
scarce a cloud, with the swiftness of merriment and with 
the brightness of sunshine. To many it will have 
dragged on its tedious or dismal or perhaps even despair- 
ing course, with rarely or never a ripple of laughter, 
with rarely or never a ray of hope, through trouble of 
mind or fever of feeling or agony of body or anguish of 
soul. 

To all it must remain for our lifetime a memory of 
horror. From their homes have gone forth millions of 
the finest and bravest manhood of many nations to appear 
in all their glorious pageantry of arms upon the arena of 
Europe, until, with a roar of human rage that silenced 
the terror of the thunder, with a fire of human frenzy 
that appalled the ravage of the lightning, with the tiger 
strength of human steel, with the satanic science of mur- 
derous machines, torrents of outrushing blood irrigate a 
continent, masses of mutilated bodies, rotting dead or 
writhing wounded, are piled from sea to sea, and there is 
stamped upon the shuddering pages of the history of our 
modern civilization the description, — while the wailing 
of the women of the world rises in agonizing shriek or 
sinks into piteous moan as their tears fall in floods like 
the heartdrops of their father husband brother son, — 
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the description of one vast stifling sickening ghastly 
horrible hideous charnel-house. 

Peace! Peace! Earnestly fervently fearfully piteous- 
ly ceaselessly our clamourous prayers rise, in agonizing 
entreaty, before the Throne of God, begging for peace. | 
Peace! Peace! Yes, a true peace. We pray not 
for the peace that is bought with gold and sealed with 
infamy; not for the peace of chattering victims, flogged 
culprits, or coward slaves; not for a peace that is false 
and base. We pray for a peace that is true. We pray 
for peace with honour. We pray for a peace that is 
lasting. We pray not for a peace which would mean 
no more than a period of preparation for another and still 
more horrible war; not for a peace which would mean mere- 
ly a truce while waiting to gather and drill still greater 
armies of soldiers to slay and to be slain, a truce to invent 
and perfect still more murderous machines of scientific 
slaughter and barbaric ruin. No! But we pray for a 
peace that shall be real and lasting, full and final; a 
peace that shall mean the secure freedom of unoffending 
nations; a peace that shall mean the secure restraint of 
reckless ambition, of ruthless might, of unscrupulous 
injustice and of unholy hate. 

A nation only lives this mortal life. It has no here- 
after. Therefore, in this life, in this world, must it 
meet from God with its recompense of reward or with 
its doom of retribution. May the great God of armies, 
the terrible God of war, the awful Judge of right and 
wrong, may God defend the right and avenge the wrong. 
May God grant to the world a true and lasting peace, 
a peace that shall clasp both innocent and repentant 
nations into the brotherhood of one great Common- 
wealth in whose supreme council under the presidency 
of the Vicar of Christ, the King of Peace, right shall 
tule might, and arbitration for ever dethrone the Demon 
of unjust war. 
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When we look forward to the year that dawns with 
the morrow, we may behold fresh threatenings of tempest 
or new promises of happy peace to the world; we may 
anticipate in our own personal lives success or disappoint- 
ment, sorrow or joy, pain or healthfulness, a blithe 
journey along pleasant paths or a mournful travelling 
through dark days. Of two things we may all rest 
assured; first, while we are pilgrims upon earth we must 
expect trial that so our patience may be proven; secondly, 
while we tend towards the Home of Our Father in Heaven, 
His hand will uphold our feebleness, His light will dispel 
our gloom, and His love will change into blessing what- 
ever may befall. But however grave these considerations 
be, however momentous these facts, they yet fall short 
of one truth that is of all first, and of one fact that is 
final. It is the truth and the fact of the great Hereafter. 

Allow me then on this New Year’s Eve, to bid your 
thought flash forward beyond all span of space, beyond 
all lapse of time, beyond the crumbling of matter, beyond 
the changing of years, beyond the sob that is hushed, 
beyond the laughter that is silent, to think of Heaven. 


When at night you slumber, not in that deep repose 
which steeps your senses in absolute oblivion and hushes 
every faintest echo of conscious thought, but in that dim 
forgetfulness where fancy is still half awake wandering 
through strange phases of tangled recollections of the 
day, you may dream dreams that are bright and merry 
or dreams that are weird and grotesque or dreams that 
are sad or startling. When you fully awake, you look 
on these dreams as vain and empty phantoms of your 
sleeping brain. Those dreams are mere false shadows 
of the night. 

There are dreams that trespass on the wakeful day. 
There may be dreams of fitful fairy glamour when Fancy 
is wiled away by Folly to revel in wild frolic and sportive 
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glee through pleasant ways with merry folk; or Folly may 
run riot, dragging Fancy through noisome atmosphere 
of earthy exhalations mid weird figures of sensuous soft- 
ness or of loathsome foulness into murky wastes of fetid 
images and stagnant pools creeping with reptile desires. 
There are other day dreams, the dreams of fond and 
noble hope, or the dreams of manly and honourable 
ambition, dreams that are the stretching forth of what 
is good in mind and heart to clasp at least in vision the 
shadowy form it emulates and loves. These dreams fas- 
cinate the Fancy but beguile the soul. Even these 
dreams are idle, empty; for, they tend to blur the accuracy 
of our practical thought, and mock our earnest efforts 
with unreal results. 

Yet may there not be dreams that are true? May 
not the frank and fearless thought traverse with spiritual 
bound the near abyss of facts that come and go in change- 
ful and uncertain mood and measure; may it not speed 
with spiritual ken to gaze at once upon the final fact 
of all, and reproduce the likeness of its truth within 
its own life. May we not dream a dream that is true 
and real? Dream not idle empty dreams. Dream 
not dreams that mock the fancy. Dream not dreams 
that corrupt the soul No! No! But dream dreams 
that are the breaking of the cloud, the radiance of the 
dawning light, the murmur of the nearing music, the 
withdrawing of the veil that hides the truth and fact 
of the glorious Hereafter. Dream dreams that are real 
as truth, and true as reality. Dream a dream that shall 
soon be true. Dream of Heaven. 


“And He Who sat on the throne said: Behold I 
make all things new.” ‘And I saw a new Heaven, and 
a new earth. For the first Heaven and the first earth 
was passed away.” Dream of what that new earth 
shall be which God has prepared for those that love Him. 
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Remember the while that, in the words of Saint Augustine 
“If God has made this earth of ours so fair, this earth 
which is to be a mere passing place of pilgrimage, this 
earth which is but a land of exile tears, this earth which 
is the abode both of sinners and of’ saints, how much 
more transcendently fair shall not that new earth be 
which Christ shall set His wisdom and His power and 
His love to make ready to be the fitting and eternal 
home of the Blessed of His Father.”” Dream then of a 
fair earth. Have your eyes ever rested with rapture 
upon scénes that were beautiful? Has your thought 
been stilled into mute wonder of delight, while your heart 
was wrapped in tranquil ecstasy, and your whole soul 
absorbed in a contemplation of loveliness so calm and 
so complete that your mind knew no effort and your 
love knew no desire? I,et these fair sights come back 
to fascinate your fancy with a charm more pure and 
more delicate than ever wooed your mere material sense, 
a charm as angelic in its tenderness as it is bewitching in 
its beauty. Have you seen the roses on an evening in 
June as they bent their blushing heads to receive the 
- last soft good-night of the sundown and the first soft 
tear of the dew, while the prayerful incense of their 
breathing enamoured the air with a fragrance as gentle 
as the first kiss of a babe and as ethereal as the last sigh 
of a mother; or, have you wandered on the first fine 
day of spring along the pleasant paths amid the fields, 
where the soft blue sky and the soft white clouds above 
smiled down with the brightness of hope, where ail 
around you the earth, awakening from its slumber of 
winter, smiled with the gladness of youth in the tender 
green grass in the exultant wild flowers and in the coy 
buds that peeped merrily out through the brown or the 
dun of the hedge, while the caressing breeze touched 
your cheek and your heart with the perfume of the May 
and the promise of the summer to come; or, have you 
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stood on the mountain when the morning sun robed the 
distant snow-capped peaks with a faint fairylike hue 
of delicate rose as they lifted their majestic heads into 
the deep blue heavens, while the dreamlike mists still 
clung round the base of the hills and the valleys lay 
slumbering in shadow awaiting the dawn of the day; 
or, have you lingered on the beach to watch the setting 
sun that transfigured the clouds of a tempestuous day 
into amber or russet or scarlet or gold and changed the 
majestic rolling billows into moving masses of deep 
crimson depths with crests of spray that sparkled like 
sapphire? If ever you have gazed, with a rapture that 
was elevated into awe and with an awe that was thrill- 
ed into rapture, upon the loveliness of earth, dream! 
Can this be Heaven? No! It is not enough. Dream 
of all that can be fair upon thisearth. Itisnot yet enough 
For, “Eye hath not seen what things God hath prepared 
for those that love Him.” Dream on! Dream! 


“Nor hath ear heard.” As you strolled amongst 
the meadows or along the hills, on a bright morning of 
early summer, did you listen to the lark; or, when you 
reached the wood did the chorus of its choirs enchant 
your ear with a revelation of sweet sounds! — the thrush 
on the topmost branch of the tree that poured out its 
whole heart in liquid flood of palpitating tenderness, 
the sweet long low note of the blackbird, the merry 
call or the rippling cadence or the gentle quaint message 
of robin finch or linnet, the meek chanting of the dove 
in the solemn shade of the oak tree, the voice so dear 
to childhood of the cuckoo roaming fitfully and mocking- 
ly from point to point amid the distant trees? 

Yet, all that is only the music of thoughtless instinct. 
listen to the music of the human soul. Melody is a 
clear song which moves in a mysterious sequence of 
notes that invoke and follow and recall each other in a 
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precision of key and tone and time obedient to the frigid 
laws of mathematics but yet withal breathing a meaning 
only to be understood by the musician-soul. Melody 
is the wonder-working impulse and poise and balance 
of sounds that come and go, where each rapture of tone 
begets a rapture of kindred kind, where the whole song 
is one exquisite and fascinating form, each note of which 
dies as it is born yet lives again in the voice of the notes 
it created, until the one great wave of delight thrills 
in its first swelling tide and throbs in its tumult of flood 
and ebbs in a reposeful cadence that leaves one personal 
though passing impression written in characters of fancy 
and words of the heart that are as fresh in old age as 
they were in childhood and remain throughout life with 
a fondness that is never forgot. 

The tender or forceful or playful or solemn or merry. 
or sad message of the melody bids its handmaid harmonies 
gather round in subservient mood and measure as from 
each living chord of treble tenor baritone or bass and 
from each various instrument of string or wood or brass 
or tube it commands deftly regulated answers to its 
theme, awakening in all their own sweet differences of 
tone or timbre and in each its own changeful ring yet 
sympathetic strain, close-linked into absolute unity 
of soul-speech while yet leaving each personal soul free 
to sing or hear its own personal song, until the whole 
breathing of the music, like the very breathing of the 
Spirit, universal to all yet individual to each, inundates 
the whole being with waves that are both of earth and 
of Heaven, carries the soul away from time and outside 
space while yet it controls both space and time, ravishes 
the outward sense with a delicious frenzy that soothes 
while it inebriates the inward ear, elevates fancy into 
regions that are as pure as they are poetic, and touches 
the most intimate nerve of passion with a power so 
spiritual as to lift it above matter yet with an apprecia- 
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tion so human as to make the eye moist the voice silent 
and the heart subdued. — 

What is that mysterious power of music which comes 
and goes and begins and ends and is yet never lost, 
which haunts the dearest and fairest shrines of memory 
with wistful love yet happy peace, with delight that 
ever dawns and repose that never sleeps? What is that 
strange influence which comes from another world into 
our own, and yet makes us realize that it is part of our- 
selves, — an intimate communing of our soul within 
itself and its needed utterance of itself outside itself? 
What is music? JIisten! With the rippling wave of 
the melody, flood the harmonious billows answering to 
its inspired touch, sisterstrings and twin-accords, rivalling 
thapsodies of one theme, sympathetic reverberations of 
one impulse, loving reiterances in varying voice and 
tuneful measure of the same idea, an idea which is not 
merely of the mind nor only an appeal of the heart, 
not a cold act of will nor a hot surging of passion, but 
something which is above all these while including all 
these, a something which vivifies them and inspires them 
and controls them, a something which makes them 

beautiful with a beauty that is above what is created, 
-a something which comes indeed through sense while 
yet above sense, a something which is ethereal while 
yet it works through matter, a something which is a 
message direct though re-echoed from the music which 
is within the innermost mystery of the melodious 
harmonies of the Spirit of God. Listen! Listen! 
Music now upon this earth, whether of art or of na- 
ture, is a mysterious prophecy, but it cannot tell 
its whole secret. “Ear hath not heard.” Wait and 
listen! Wait for the music of Paradise. Listen! Can 
this be Heaven! One might well think it were. But 
no; it is not yet enough. Beyond all sight or sound 
of the old earth we look and listen for the new earth. 
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“Eye hath not seen nor hath ear heard.’ Dream on! 
Dream on! 


“And He Who sat on the throne, said: Behold I make all 
things new.” As there shall be a new earth so shall 
there also be a new life. “I believe in the resurrection 
of the body and life everlasting.”” You must indeed die. 
The day must come when that frail mortal shell which 
is now the living shrine of your living soul shall be 
loosened from about you and laid to moulder within 
your grave, and of yourself there shall be left nothing 
but a spirit that has passed behind the mysterious veil 
which hides the great Hereafter. That spirit-self shall 
be a substance outside all sight or sound or touch of 
matter, dowered indeed with intellectual intuition of its 
own self but as far apart from sunshine, music, weight or 
shape as a thought is different from a stone. In its 
own spiritual order it may be blessed with every intellect- 
ual excellence and even beatified by the very vision of 
the face of God, but it is sundered absolutely from the 
old bonds that bound its mortal life to speech or hearing 
or sight or smile to the thrilling of a human brain or to 
the throbbing of a human heart. But, behold! at the 
thrilling of the trumpet on the great Accounting-Day, 
the dead arise. From the tomb where your body was 
buried, where your flesh has long since melted into the 
wet clay, where your bones, the only last thing left of 
what had once been your mortal self, are scattered about, 
from the tomb, with the great stirring of a mighty power 
your bones are set together, and round about them flesh 
and muscle and sinew and nerve are made compact into 
human form and into it all your self-spirit goes back, and 
there you are your own human self, the very same identi- 
cal self, but oh! how different. In the old days when 
you lived on earth you were mortal and feeble and fault- 
ful; you were, if not decrepid and maimed, at least with 
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physical drawbacks and blemishes. You may have been 
strong and awkward, or you may have been graceful and 
weak. You may have been clever or stupid; you may 
have been high-minded or mean; you may have been 
selfish or generous; but whatever you were, your short- 
comings, your nastiness, your deliberate aversions 
or your indeliberate disagreeables are left in the 
grave with the mud, and you arise with a body, 
the very same body which you owned on earth but 
now as perfect in physical mould and make, form 
and fashion, strength and symmetry, comeliness and 
beauty, as was the first human body which God 
Himself sculptured and chiselled when He breathed 
into it with His Own breath the sonship of His Own 
likeness. 

Dream! Dream! It seems as though it were not you 
and yet it is yourself. You are the very same that you 
were in the old old days when you lived onearth. Anyone 
who knew you then would recognize you still. But, 
what a change! The chemical element which exists 
in the rough black grit of coal is the very same mineral 
which is the clear polished strong exquisite sparkling 
splendour of the diamond. So, you are the very same 
self. The difference is this; once you were a poor lump 
of matter made into a body with a soul in it; now you 
are an angel with an ethereal raiment transfigured from 
clay to robe you about with a tender beauty and fasci- 
nating delicacy which even the Angels must envy, 
becatise it is with this human living raiment of clay that 
God was pleased to wrap Himself when “The Word was 
made Flesh.” 

Dream on! Dream on! Within you there is the 
buoyancy of life, that ecstasy of energy which makes 
the youth upon the mountain-side bound across the 
yielding heather or jump upon the springing turf, laughing 
for very joy to live. Nor ever did fond dreamer who 
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looked back wistfully to the old Paradise where Eve 
and Adam dwelt, dream of such comeliness or grace or 
beauty as are realized in Paradise Regained. Not one 
only rigid type of uniform exactness, not one only narrow 
view of what is best, but the glorious possibilities of 
every sort and kind and mould and finish are made real 
in the countless different admirable personal expressions, 
in human form and feature and character and excellence 
and winningness, of our risen selves. But, dream on! 
Dream on! You shall be your own great majestic 
beautiful glorious and glorified self. Vet, that is only 
of the body. Dream on! Dream on! 

There is much more. We enter into a higher region 
of thought and thing when we come to consider the 
new life of the mind. To its knowledge there shall be no 
bar; to its understanding there shall be no bourne. 
From its human standpoint it will grasp whatever science 
could gather or whatever philosophy could find. It 
will contemplate with equal accuracy the infinitesimal 
atoms and the unending stars. History will be as open 
to it as the abstract mysteries of mathematics. No 
fact shall escape its sight nor cause elude its ken. Its 
analysis shall penetrate into what is uttermost in minute- 
ness and its synthesis shall soar above all that is utter- 
most in complexity. Beyond such knowledge your 
mind shall have its angelic wisdom, beholding with wide 
deep intuition, in one superb survey, all that it could ever 
know. Beyond, beyond, there is the Revelation of that 
infinite withdrawing of the veil which hides from created 
thought the inner nature of the infinite Godhead. Few 
men in our actual life reach to even the faintest apprecia- 
tion of what inconceivable ecstasy is to be found in the 
pure light of intellectual thought. As far as Heaven 
is above earth, as far as God is above His creature, so 
far is the rapture of the spirit above any happiness which 
could be bred of clay. Can this be Heaven? A new 
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earth of all that is fair to look upon, and of all that is 
sweet to hear; a new life of all that is most beautiful 
in physical excellence, and of all that is most ideal in 
intellectual wisdom; can this be Heaven? No! No! It 
is not yet enough. Dream on! Dream on! 


Dream of a new home. While we travel through this 
land of exile each one is to a great extent alone. It is 
not merely that the wide world is a wilderness of strangers 
most of whom we shall never know; nor is it merely 
that of those we know, few are more than forms which 
pass us by unheeded, or faces which, however often seen, 
have for us no meaning in their glance; but even of those 
we intimately know and dearly love, how much of our 
acquaintanceship stops short at what is outward super- 
ficial, shadowy, how little is more than a faintimageseen © 
within material eyes or a doubtful echo murmured by 
material lips, how little of our sure and accurate apprecia- 
tion ever reaches into the inner chambers of the mind 
or penetrates within the secret recesses of the heart. 

Even of the friends we most esteem and cherish, our 
understanding of their worth is often dimmed or chilled 
by the shadow of some flaw of nature or by the touch 
of some fault of character. 

In Heaven there are no strangers. In that vast 
multitude of noble and happy souls there shall be no 
faintest blemish, no imperceptible imperfection, no 
absence of what is admirable; there shall be no lack of 
what is most ideal to entrance our thought or of what 
is most beautiful to fascinate our fancy or of what is 
most lovable to captivate our will or of what is most 
endearing to win our heart. Yet, “as star differeth from 
star”, so is each Saint different from each other Saint in 
' brilliancy of excellence or in majesty of worth or in 
gracefulness of gift or in charm of character or in tender- 
ness of type or in tone of perfectness. All are friends in 
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a friendship whose truth and whose affection are more 
clear and more warm than could ever be imaged in the 
sunshine of the material heavens or reflected in the 
love of mortal homes. Thus, in that great happy home 
you shall know each Saint with such absolute intimacy 
of unclouded frankness, with such thorough fulness of 
evident appreciation, as never friend can know a friend 
on earth. Thus, not only those heroes and heroines of 
holiness whose images are enshrined on the Altars of our 
worship and whose names are familiar in the pleading 
of our prayer, but also all those simple Saints, unknown 
to earth but welcomed within Our Father’s Home, 
shall be your true fond friends. 

The Angels too shall be your sister-spirits. To our 
ordinary human thought, which is only conceived under 
images of phantasy and only born unto outward expres- 
sion under symbols of the senses, the idea of an Angel 
must seem vague far off intangible fugitive to the 
mind and inexpressible in speech. Yet, even though 
it be only dimly, we may yet truthfully recognise some 
few notions that shall enable us to understand what 
an Angel is not and what an Angel is. 

An Angel is no heavy cumbersome piece of matter, 
no lump of clay that has shape or size or sound or colour, 
no life that breathes or pants or beats or throbs or slowly 
grows with days and fades with time or moves with effort 
and stops with space, no helpless mass subject to wear or 
wound, to death or to decay, no beggar existence that 
thirsts for drink, hungers for food, riots with passion, 
or rots with disease. 

An Angel needs from without no help, as from without 
it can meet no hurt. As it is spirit, it has no parts, 
can suffer no severance, can admit no mortality. As it is 
angelic, its only thirst is truth, its only hunger love. As it 
is an Angel-spirit, it is absolutely utterly and forever 
independent of all force power influence that is created. 
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Its only lord, its only master, the only touch that can 
reach it, the only will that can control it, the only motive 
that can appeal to it, the only message that can interest 
it, is divine. Below, around, above, without, within the 
Angel there is only God. 

Yet that very vision and love of God enables the Angel 
to know with marvellous comprehension, and with 
marvellous complacency to love those human souls 
which, in ways that have:a mysterious unison in their 
excellence with a mysterious harmony in their difference, 
reproduce in material tone and tenderness the immaterial 
beauty worth and glory of their own angelic choirs. 
Nor shall we be severed from those sublime beings by 
lack of means wherewith to enter into the most close 
communing of soul with soul. Rather, with the Angels 
our conversation shall be no outward message expressed 
in symbol of language, figure of fancy or image of sense; 
but our speech with them shall be like their own, so that 
by a mere wish you can unveil to the direct intuition 
of the Angel your very thought and soul itself, while 
to your undimmed beholding the Angel will, by its own 
mere wish, reveal all that the Angel would have you 
to understand. 

What a serene delight of friendships with Saints 
and Angels, friendships unending in ever freshening 
interest, unfailing in affection, once felt never forgot! 
What a happy Home of Heaven! Home! May not this 
very word evoke another dream? Dream on! 

“Eye hath not seen, nor hath ear heard, nor hath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive what things 
God hath prepared for those that love Him.” “It hath 
not entered into the heart of man!’ What? Hear 
this divine challenge. Do you not know that however 
frail the human heart may be, its very weakness want 
and woe, the very fire of its burning, the very fierceness 
of its quest begets a thirst of strange intensity, of stranger 
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persistence, and of strangest imperiousness; a thirst 
unquenchable except by noble eternal and absorbing 
love? Now, to this love is given in Heaven a new earth 
of beauty and of wonder, a new life of glorified sense and 
of beatific soul, a new home of happy Saints and ecstatic 
Angels. 

What more can the heart desire? Fear not to let your 
fancy loose. Spread the wings of your ambition across 
the possibilities of time and space. You are defied to 
find within the heart of man one single pure and cherished 
hope that has not been made happy. Then dream; 
fondly fearlessly dream on! What? Is there still 
within your heart another dream? Ah! you cannot 
forget the old home of long ago, the old folk and the 
old friends around whose memory are still entwined the 
fondest tendrils of your childhood’s love. No pure 
and hallowed love of earth is ever lost in Heaven. Dream 
that you meet them again; but oh! how changed. The 
figure is no longer bent. There are no wrinkles on the 
brow. Within the eyes there is no weary wistful tale 
of disappointed hopes, no mute sad message of years 
of anguish. “And God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes: and death shall be no more; nor mourning, 
nor crying, nor sorrow shall be any more; for the former 
things are passed away.” Can this be Heaven? Not 
yet! Not yet! It is not yet enough. Dream on! 
Dream on! 


Dream that the hour has come when you must sleep 
your last sleep. The shadows of the tomb are thickening 
fast around you. The stillness of the grave is silencing 
all sounds of earth. The icy numbness of death is creep- 
ing over your senses, into your brain, into your heart. 
The hour has come. With one last absolute uttermost 
act of Faith of Hope of Love commend your soul into 
the hands of your Father in Heaven, Now, sleep! 
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Sleep gently; for, lo! the great Angels have folded their 
white wings around you to guard your repose. Sleep 
trustfully; for, lo! Mary your Mother the Mother of 
Jesus bends over you smiling and whispering: “sleep, 
child, be not afraid.” Sleep happily; for, lo! upon your 
brow are placed in blessing Hands that were pierced 
with nails while a divine voice murmurs in your ear, 
sleep, child, itis I.”’ Sleep! One quick dark deep mys- 
terious instant; — then, your spirit flashes forth from the 
dead clay which was your body to appear before the 
judgment-seat of God. 

It may be that in a loving anguish of regret for the 
faults of your life on earth, in a loving anguish of eager- 
ness to atone for the guilt of the past and to efface the 
blemishes that still remain, in a loving anguish of longing 
to be allowed to enter into the joy of your Lord, your 
soul, in sore distress of grief, in stern agony of expiation, 
may have to wait within the “‘prison of God’s vindictive 
love,” until at last, unsullied spotless pure serene bright 
and beautiful as the thought of an Angel, you stand 
before your kingly Christ. 

Now, dream no more. From within the mysterious 
depths of those divine eyes there dawns upon you the 
radiance of a joy such as fancy never knew nor fondness 
ever felt, the revelation of a tenderness such as tenderest 
mother never knew, the rapture of a love such as earth 
could never reach nor Heaven equal; while from His 
lips wreathed into sunniest smile there ripples forth the 
music of a word sweeter than ever song that wooed the 
ear of man or won the ecstasy of Angel, the first word 
that you ever heard Him speak, the word that shall 
never be hushed in your heart, the word ‘‘Welcome!”’ 
Then, your own own name. ‘‘Welcome”! In that 
instant the omnipotence of your Creator putting forth 
all the supernatural efficacy of His absolute will elevates 
your created thought to an intelligence above all possible 
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ken of creature to gaze upon the unveiled vision of the 
splendour of God’s own inmost life; while your very soul 
is rapt with overwhelming inundating absorbing ecstasy 
of love unto eternal intimate transcendent union with 
the love who is the breathed Spirit of Father and of 
Son. “And I heard a great voice from the throne saying: 
Behold the tabernacle of God with men; and he will dwell 
with them; and they shall be his people; and God himself 
with them shall be their God.” 


Look back one moment before the Old Year dies to 
bid it one last goodbye. It may have been merry or sad, 
holy or faultful; but it is now gone. The last wave of 
the old Year is now spending its last ripple upon the 
everlasting shore. We leave it at the feet of God’s 
mercy. We know by Faith that when the wandering 
soul returns to God’s friendship, whatever was wrong 
in the past is washed away in the Blood of the Lamb, 
and all that was good is stored up for Heaven. Now 
look forward. The fresh tide of the New Year is advan- 
cing in full flood upon us. To many the New Year may 
bring sorrow; to all it must bring trial; for, we live in a 
valley of tears. But with our pilgrim time, all that must 
pass for ever. The years flash quickly by. Soon, soon, 
all the years will have ended. The old earth and the 
old heaven will have passed away. The new earth and 
the new Heaven will soon come. We hasten forward 
homeward to Heaven. Trust! Courage! “I believe 
in the Communion of Saints, the forgiveness of sin, 
the resurrection of the body and life everlasting.” 


Then let the glad “Te Deum” sound. I,et the broad 
anthem of God’s praise flood the air with waves of 
music, until the jubilant strains shake the earth with 
the torrent of their thankfulness. Let the glorious hymn 
of gratitude swell with beating rapture, blending the 
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‘Miserere’’ of the past and the “Alleluia” of the future 
into our triumphant “Te Deum laudamus.” Let the 
sacred canticle of our trust ring in answer to the Angels, 
until the material fibres of our being thrill and throb 
with the tone and fulness of the happy choir of the 
Spirits. Let the sweet song of God’s glory rise, until 
the melody of the voice of Christ, touching the tenderest 
notes within our heart and striking the strongest strings 
within our soul, awaken, once and forever, in our life, 
the harmonies of the lost chord of His love. Let the 
glad “Te Deum” sound. ‘‘Father!’’ Our Father Who 
att in Heaven! We, Thy children, trust Thee. Father! 
Our Father! We, Thy children, thank Thee. ‘Our 
Father Who art in Heaven hallowed be Thy name!” 
May God Our Father bless and guide and guard us through 
this New Year and through each year that is to come 
until He bring us home to Heaven. 
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